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PREFACE 


In the course of the half-century 1784-1834 the East India Com¬ 
pany was gradually relieved of its long-held trading privileges in 
the East; simultaneously, it grew to be the paramount power in 
India, responsible for the government of a very large population 
spread over an immense area. In these developments, and in the 
administration of this territory, the Company's home government 
in London, which constantly maintained a close scrutiny and con¬ 
trol over jits Indian governments, pjayed an essential part. No 
^ detailed account of the organisation, activities and influence of the 
home government has hitherto been published. 

In this book, I have attempted first, to estimate the influence 
exerted by the home government, namely, the Board of Control 
representing the Ministry and the Courts of Directors and 
Proprietors representing the Company, on British policy in India ; 
secondly to assess the relative value and importance of the parts 
played / these authorities ; thirdly, to determine the force and 
Hirer,tior »f the pressure brought to bear on the British Government 
of the day by the East India interests in England. I have 
prefaced the whole with an account of the organisation of the 
, East India House in Leadenhall Street and of the Board of 
Control in Westminster. 

The available material at the British Museum, the Public 
Record Office, the Bank of England Record Office, and, in par¬ 
ticular, at, the India Office, is extraordinarily voluminous. A 
full bibliography is appended, but I think it is also necessary and 
helpful to add that, so far as I am aware, much of the imprinted 
material consulted by me at- the India Office has not previously 
been used for research work. I refer particularly to the series 
numbered 4-15 and 17-19 in my bibliography. 

Many months have been spent in compiling the lists and tables 
which appeal aa appendixes. I have made extensive use of them 
in the text* and have included them in this volume in the hope 
that they will be of use to students of British Parliamentary and 
Indian history. 

This book has grown out of a thesis which was approved in July 
1938, for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in the University of 
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London. I have since begun to investigate the activi ties of the 
home authorities during the Governor-Generalship of Warren 
Hastings, and I hope ultimately to complete a detailed survey of 
the policy of the East India Company’s home government from 
Plassey (1757) to the extinction of the Company in 1858. 

I would here record my debt of gratitude to Profeusor H. II. 
Dodwell of the University of London, under whose inspiring 
guidance my Pli.D. thesis was written. Professor L. B. Namier of 
Manchester University has given me valuable criticisms ; and for 
his great kindness to me I offer this formal acknowledgment, 
inadequate though I know it to be. The Manchester University 
Press Committee have honoured me by their decision to proceed 
with publication despite the outbreak of war. The pul >lication of 
the work has been aided by a grant from the Publication Fund of 
the University of London. * I give my sincere thanks to Mr. H. M. 
McKechnie for his generous assistance in seeing the book through 
the press. My acknowledgments for useful suggestions are due 
to Dr. H. Furber, Dr. E. C. Martin, Dr. W. P. Morrell and Mr. 
D. P. Sinha. My wife has assisted me throughout. 

The award of a Gladstone Memorial Fellowship by Liverpool 
University enabled me to begin this research; and I would here 
express my appreciation for innumerable kindnesses to Professor 
G. S. Veitch, the friend and patron of all Liverpool University 


history students. 


C. H. PH dPS. 


School of Oriental and African Studies. 

30 March 1940. 
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CHAPTER I 




THE EAST INDIA HOUSE, 1784-1834 


The East India House, the home of “ the Grandest Society of 
Merchants in the Universe ”, was situated on the south side of the 
busy thoroughfare of Leadenlmll Street in the City of London. In 
1784 it was a plain four-story stone building, serviceable but not 
beautiful. Although it had a narrow frontage of only 70 feet, it 
extended backwards for over 300 feet, and contained a spacious 
hall, a garden and a courtyard, rooms for the Directors and offices 
tor the clerks, as well as several large warehouses in the rear. 
Between 1796 and 1799 the front portion of the house was recon¬ 
structed and enlarged. The frontage was extended to 200 feet; 
a substantial but gloomy fa§ade 60 feet high was added, and a 
portico was formed of six Ionic lluted columns, supporting a 
triangular pediment adorned with emblematic devices representing 
the commerce oi the East, protected by an ungainly, unwarlike 
figure of George III. 1 The main entrance led into a central cor¬ 
ridor which ran through the building; doorways on the right 
opened into the Proprietors’ General Court Room, which was 
large, lofty, and oblong in shape, and into the Directors’ Court 
Room, which was dominated by an enormous horse-shoe table 
round which the Directors met; on the left of the corridor were 
situated the Sale Room and various committee rooms ; in the rear 
there were more committee rooms and several offices, whose 
business was connected with the yards and warehouses. Most of 
the offices, including the important department of the Examiner 
of Indian Correspondence, were on the upper floors. This part 
of the building was gloomy and dingy, intersected with long cor¬ 
ridor.: and dark staircases. Charles Lamb, who served for thirty- 
three years (1792-1825) as a clerk in the Accountant’s Department, 
wrote of “ labyrinthine passages and light-excluding pent-up 
offices, where candles for one half of the year supplied the place 
of the sun’s light On the extreme right of the House an addi¬ 
tional two-story building with a separate entrance was erected in 
1801, the lower part for the use of the Chairman and Deputy 
1 For a detailed description, seo Sir William Foster, East India Hou>t. 
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vfi THE EAST INDIA COMPANY, 1784-1834 

Chairman of the Company, and the upper floor ior the Assistant 
Secretary. The Secretary had his home next door to the House. 1 

Down to 1784 the home government of the East India Company 
had consisted of the Proprietors of India Stock and the twenty- 
four Directors.' 2 Any person who bought shares in the capital 
stock of the East India Company was denominated a Proprietc 
and was permitted to attend the meetings of the General Court of 
Proprietors. The possession of £500 stock entitled the holder to 
vote “ in a show of hands ”; possession of £1,000 stock gave the 
Proprietor one vote in a ballot, £3,000 two votes, £6,000 three 
votes, and £10.000 and upwards four votes, which was the maxi 
mum. 3 A contemporary writer maliciously described the General 
Court as “ a popular senate ; no distinction as to citizenship—the 
Englishman, the Frenchman, the American; no difference as to 
religion—the Jew, the Turk, the Pagan; no impediment as to 
sex—the old women of both sexes ”. 4 However, the General 
Court drew its strength from two main sources \ first, the banking, 
shipping and commercial interests of the City of London, which 
had invested money in the Company’s concerns 5 ; secondly, the 
returned Anglo-Indians or “ Nabobs ”, who acquired India Stock 
either as a convenient form of investment yielding a sure dividend 
of 8 per cent., 6 or as a means by which they could gain influence, 
a Directorship, power and patronage in the Company. 7 

The meetings of the Proprietors, which were held quarterly 8 
but which could also be especially called at any time by the 
Directors or nine of the Proprietors, took place in the General 
Court Room. The meetings were summoned for 11 a.m. but 
did not usually begin until noon, when the Directors, with the 
two Chairmen in their midst, took their places “ behind the bar ” 
at one end of the room, facing the Proprietors, who were seated 
on tiers of benches arranged in the form of a gallery. Previous 

1 East India House, 216. The East India House and its contents were valued at 
£1,138,000 in 1813. Proprietors' Report on Allowances to Directors, 139, 1814. 

2 Them were 2,103 Proprietors in 1800; 2,140 in 1831 ; Wissett, East India 
Affairs. Alexander, E.I. Magazine, 348. 

3 Aubc-r, Constitution of Easi India Company, 349. Thackeray’s mulatto 
heiress in Vanity Fair had “ three stars (or votes) to her name in the East India 
Proprietors’ List”. There were rarely more than 50 holders of 4 votes. By 
splitting £10,000 it waa possible to obtain 10 votes. Wissett, Compendiar of 
E.I. Affairs. 

4 Alexander , op oil. 348. 

5 40 of the 49 Proprietors who held over £10.000 stock in 1799 lived in London 
or in the immediat vicinity. Parkinson, Trade in E. Seas, li. See below, 
p. 24. 

0 Fixed at 8 per cent, in 1784, at 10! per cent, in 1793. 24 George III, c. 34. 
33 George XIT, o. 31. See below, p. 23. 

7 Cf. Malcolm, History of India. IT, 122. 

8 In March, June, September, December. 
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784 the Court of Proprietors had the power to reverse the 
decisions of the Directors, and on several occasions prolonged and 
bitter strife between the two bodies had come to pass. But Pitt’s 
India Act of 1781, which created a Board of Control to superintend 
4he proceedings of the India House, decreed that the Court of 
x'roprietors could not veto a proposal made by the Directors and 
approved by the Board. This greatly weakened the power of the 
Proprietors, 1 but in the period 1784-1834 they continued to fulfil 
the valuable function of giving expression to public opinion on the 
measures of the Company’s government in India and England. 
Two or three hundred Proprietors on the average attended the 
meetings, but on important or exciting occasions, such as the 
renewal of the Charter in 1793 and 1813, or the trial of the Director, 
David Scott, in 1799, or the investigation of charges of peculation 
against Lord Hastings in 1825, double that number filled the 
Court. The form of proceeding at the meetings was based on 
that in use in the House of Commons, but all important questions 
were referred for final decision to the ballot, which usually took 
place a fortnight after the meeting. 2 

The general standard of the debates at the India House was 
high, and the speeches given there on the occasion of the renewal 
oi the Charter in 1813, for example, far surpassed those delivered 
in the Commons. Aspirants to fame in the Commons often used 
the General Court as a training ground, notable among these 
being George Tierney, Charles and Robert Grant, Douglas Kin- 
naird and Joseph Hume. The last-named, “ whose mental vision 
was microscopic and whose nature’s plague it was to spy into 
abuses ”, was one of the characters of the Court; his blunt 
speaking and Ids exhaustive and critical analysis of the Company’s 
annual balance-sheet were dreaded by the Directors. The most 
wearying and yet laughable of the Proprietors was surely William 
Lowndes, notorious for his aimless, irrelevant and ignorant 
speeches—well described as “ the finest specimens of that figure 
of rhetoric called humbug ”. 3 As soon as he rose to speak, as he 
regularly did at almost every Court between 1810 and 1823, a 
universal hubbub broke out and the meeting was held up. Time 
and again he infuriated the Chairmen, but, when nearing the end 
of his active career, he publicly apologised for all his misdeeds 
and, waving aloft a haunch of venison in the Court, he issued an 


1 Their assent was required for any gratuity over £600 made by the Directors 
and for any pension exceeding £200 a year.. Auber, op. c it, 349. 

2 In t he caso of a tie the vote of the Treasurer decided the issue. In 1813 it 
was decided th;:. henceforth in the oa.se of a tie the motion was 1 lost. 53 George 
III, o. 155, B. 77. 

3 East India Debates, 4 Apr. 1821. 
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invitation to the Directors to help him expiate his sins at the 
London Tavern; courteously they accepted. 1 

The most important function of the Proprietors was to elect 
the twenty-four Directors, who formed the executive body of the 
Company in* England. Ever since 1709 the Court of Directors 
had consisted of twenty-four members, and Pitt in 1784, despite 
the precedent of Fox’s bill and also against the advice of some 
of his followers, insisted on maintaining that number. He acted, 
as he said, on the principle that the presence of a large number of 
Directors in the Court was essential to its independence, and 
formed some security against the successful exertion of political 
or other influences operating to the prejudice of the interests 
committed to its care. Moreover, through the instrumentality of 
so large a number, the patronage of the Company was widely 
diffused. The election of the Directors by ballot took place yearly 
on the second Wednesday in April. The necessary and formal 
qualification for admission to the Direction was the possession of 
£2,000 of India Stock, and any Director who allowed his stock¬ 
holding to fall below that amount automatically “ disqualified ” 
himself. The Regulating Act of 1773 had instituted a system of 
election (which lasted until 1853), whereby six Directors were 
chosen in each year to replace six retiring Directors, the latter 
not being eligible for re-election until the following April. 2 Each 
Director therefore held office for four years and then “ went out 
by rotation ” for a year. The Court had long shown a tendency 
to become co-optive, and by 1784 it was customary for the Direc¬ 
tors in office to unite to ensure the return of the six Directors “ out 
by rotation In March of each year, the Chairman formally 
drew up this “ House List ” of recommended Directors, which, 
after being signed by the twenty-four Directors in office, was 
printed and issued to the Proprietors. “ The Directors ”, said a 
critic, “ in fact elect each other.” 3 Between 1784 and 1834 only 
thr i attempts were made to break through the House List, and 
all three failed. David Scott, a retired and wealthy Bombay 
merchant, who was exceedingly popular with the Proprietors, 
came nearest to success, falling short by only 70 votes. 4 In 

1 Last India Debates, 25 Sept. 1822. 

2 Aubr-r, op. cit. 197. Directors out by rotation” were expected to dine with 
the Court from timeto time. Add. AIS8. 29177, f.f>2, Jul. 1799, Toone to Hastings. 

3 Alexander, op. cit. (1832), 424. 

4 London Chronicle , 10 Apr. 1788. Select Committee , 1852, Indian Territories , 
2. In 1807 no House List whs published, and William Devayncs, a long-estab¬ 
lished Director, was defeated in the election. This was an exceptional case. 
Sir W. Pulteney stated in the Commons on 25 Nov. 1801 {Pari. Hist. XXXVI, 
287) that, “ There is one solitary instance of a gentleman being brought into the 
Direction who was not on the House List.” I have not been able to identify the 
Director. 
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THE EAST INDIA HOUSE, 1784-1834 5 

* ,ctice, therefore, the Direction consisted of thirty members, 
who were virtually elected for life. Of the thirty Directors in 
1822, for example, ten had been in office over ten years, six over 
twenty years, and two over thirty years. The longevity of the 
Directors was remarkable and, consequently, they set high, indeed 
overmuch, value on long experience of the working of the India 
House machinery. It was said that Charles Grant, although over 
eighty, was on the point of being elected as Chairman when he died. 1 

The only chance of gaining admission to the Direction occurred 
on the death or disqualification of a Director. 2 On such an occa¬ 
sion the competition for the vacancy was always keen, and the 
candidates had to undergo an arduous and perhaps expensive 
canvass ; even so, unless they had the support of one or more of 
the great East India interests of the day, they stood little chance 
of success. 3 In the vivid words of Tucker, one of the Directors, 
to attempt to get in by collecting individual votes is to gather 
water in a sieve ”. Throughout ~ the period 1784-1834 there 
existed in the Company a strong and well-organised City and 
Shipping interest, 4 and also a large but unorganised Indian interest. 
Between 178ft and 1800, Henry Dundas, the President of the 
Board, personally wielded great power in the Directors’ elections 
by exercising ministerial influence among the Proprietors. 6 For 
example, in 1794, he secured Charles Grant’s election after a 
canvass of only two months, by far the shortest canvass on 
record. 0 Later in the period, particularly between 1824 and 1830, 
the Private Trade interest exerted considerable influence in the 
elections through the East India Agency Houses in London, “ one 
ci which had the credit of placing the majority of the Directors in 
their seats ”. 7 


Competition for vacancies in the Direction was so fierce that 
Proprietors regularly announced their candidature four or five 
years before they expected to gain election. Tucker, who has 

. 1 KS*' 3r ;* Series, XVIII, 715. A hereditary tendency was revealed in 
the Direction; tho eons of Inglia, Cotton, Mills, Jackson, Lushing ton, Parry 
Plowden, Scott, Thornton «*. came Directors. 

2 The Directors zealously retained their position. In 1829 they decreed that 
one of their number, John I3ebb, should resign because he had lost'both sight and 
hearing. Bebb indignantly opposed tho Court’s verdict because, “he hoped to 
be restored to useful vision and his hearing is liable to variation, being oraetirm a 
worse, sometimes better ”. Minutes, Secret Court of Directors, 4 Feb. 1829 

3 Home Misc. 128, f. 264. 15 Nov. 1795. Scott to Campbell. 

4 A candidate who had the support of tho Shipping interest considered the 
Managing Owner, who sponsored hi3 claims, as hi* “ Godfather Fiott, 
Addresses on Shipping , 312. 

5 It was aid that Dundas kept a waiting list of candidates. Asiatic Journal 
(1821), 96. See below pp. 50, 60-63. 

6 E.I. Debates, 17 Dec. 1823. 

’ Alexander, op. cit. (1833), 324. See below pp. 193, 243, 277. 
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given a detailed account of the manner in which he gained his 
election in 1826 with the support of the Agency Houses, 1 first 
declared his intention of standing in 1821. Colonel Sweny Toone, 
a retired Bengal officer, has also left several accounts of contests 
for the Direction in his private letters to Warren Hastings. The 
candidate’s task was so much the more difficult because his con¬ 
stituency was scattered over Britain, and much of his canvassing 
was necessarily carried on through the po3t. Toone, who in 1795 
had declared his intention of becoming a Director, announced 
early in 1798 that he would contest the next vacancy. It occurred 
in March, and he at once wrote to all his friends invoking their 
aid; Warren Hastings, for one, responded by conducting an 
assiduous postal canvass, gaining the promise of at least 50 votes ; 
and David Anderson, on Toone’s behalf, “ earnestly solicited his 
Scotch friends,” including Dundas. Toone next formed a com¬ 
mittee in London, where most of the Proprietors lived, and engaged 
a committee room in the City of London Tavern.” He personally 
visited Cheltenham and Bath, where retired Anglo-Indian Pro¬ 
prietors were wont to congregate, and on his return to the capital, 
he called on each of the Directors and was pleased to find that he 
could “ reckon upon sixteen of them . . . and Mr. Inglis assures 
me Mr. Duudas will give me his support ”. 3 He then canvassed 
the Proprietor; in London, and to his delight realised that he had 
“ the fairest prospect of success ... I have with me 21 of the 
Directors, Mr. Dundas—the Treasury ; a considerable part of the 
Shipping interest . . . and alfmy own friends ”. 4 But an opposi¬ 
tion arose in the most unexpected quarter : “ Mrs. Morgan, Mrs. 
Metcalfe, Mrs. Floyer and all the beauty of Portland Place are 
canvassing against me. Hard upon a man who loves the sex so 
well!” 6 He responded to the challenge: “I am”, he said, 

“ completely engaged from seven in the morning until twelve at 
night. ..." Wife, children ... all are abandoned.” As the 
day of the election approached the strain told on him; his health 
broke down; his eyesight failed. This veteran of the Indian 
array was forced to admit that “a campaign is nothing to a 
canvass On the eve of the poll he sent the following cryptic 
message to Warren Hastings : “ Absolutely worn out. . . . Tell 
Thomas Woodman to remember me in his prayers.” The next 
day he was elected by a comfortable majority of o- er 200 votes. 7 

Toone’s task was easy compared with that of a candidate who 


1 Kaye, Tucker, 327 et seq. 

3 Add. MSS. 29175, f. 397, 22 Feb. 1798, Aunol to Hasting*. 

3 Ibid. f. 364, 14 Feb. 1798, Toone to Hastings. 

4 Ibid. f. 395. 5 Ibid. f. 417. 

6 Ibid. 29176, f. 19. 7 Ibid. f. 4. 
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uld not command the support of one or other of the dominating 
East India interests. Two such “ unfortunates ” were George 
Tierney and Joseph Hume. The former in 1788 declared his 
intention of standing for the Direction, and appealed to Dundas 
for ministerial support. It was not forthcoming and, fulminating 
against the Government, he was ultimately forced to withdraw his 
candidature. Hume’s experience was similar, his appeal being 
made to the First Minister, Lord Liverpool, in 1813. 1 Both 
Tierney and Hume would have made excellent Directors but. on 
their rebuff, they turned their attention to the Commons, where 
they plagued the lives of the Tory Governments. • 

Handle Jackson, a prominent Proprietor and an impartial and 
intelligent observer, has left a description of the scene at the 
India House on polling day: 2 


From the portico to the balloting glasses the passages were stuiTcd. with 
persons who had nothing to do with the election. Butlers and servants of 
all descriptions so crowded the way that the Proprietors could hardly get 
in. Here stood a rank of footmen in embroidered liveries—there a collection 
of butlers—and, in another quarter, a party of miserable, venal parasites— 
men whom the Proprietors knew to be such. One pressed forward and said 
that his friend or his master . . . was perfectly calculated to fill the office 
of Director; and intimations were regularly given to ladies, as they passed, 
how very handsome they were, as the means of procuring their suffrages. 
I defy anyone to deny that the scene is not more like that which occurs tt 
the election of a parish beadle than that which should appear when the 
Directors of a great Company are about to be elected. 

Help in tbe canvass was often afforded only on condition that the 
candidate, if successful, would repay his helpers in patronage. 
The first letter written by Toone after his election significantly 
began : “ I do not get any patronage until January.’" A certain 
amount of treating at dinner-parties was also done, and some 
Proprietors may have had carriages pul at their disposal to convey 
them to the poll, but that, so far as we arc ayrare, was the limit 
of bribery at India House elections. 4 The canvass itself was 
usually expensive, and William Elphinstone said that, when he 
became a Director in 1786 its cost was no more than £60, but that 
by 1817 it had risen to £1,000. 5 

A prolonged canvass and the support of strong interests were 
not the only means of entering the Direction; personal merit also 
counted, as was proved in the cases of John Hudleston, Neil 
Edmonstone and Richard Jenkins. Had Malcolm or Munro 

1 Ibid. 38410, f. 302, 20 Nov. 1813, Hume to Liverpool. 

2 Asiatic Journal (1810). II, 184, 3 Jul. 1810. 

3 Add. MSS. 29170, f. 28, 13 Apr. 1708, Tooirn to Hastings. 

4 E.I. Debates, 02, 3 Jul. IS17. 5 Ibid. 
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offered themselves as candidates there can be little doubt that 
they would have been elected within a short time. 1 The available 
evidence suggests that the Directors took some care to maintain 
in the Court at least one representative of each of the major 
branches of the Company. There were, for example, always at 
least a couple of Directors in office who had served in the Com¬ 
pany’s armies in India. In 1805 the Directors deplored the 
Court’s deficiency in members with experience of the Company’s 
naval service, and when the next, vacancy occurred, they united 
to secure the election of George Millet, who had the desired qualifi¬ 
cation. 2 

Between 1784 and 1834, 110 different Directors held office, of 
whom well over one-half had resided in India. Forty-tour of the 
total number were of. the Indian interest and 59 of the City, 
Shipping and Private Trade interests. 3 The Directors were on 
the whole well equipped for their task. The inclusion of opulent 
City merchants in a body which was partly responsible for the 
government of British India has often provoked criticism, but 
their presence was justifiable and productive of benefit so long 
as the Company retained its commercial functions. Unfortun¬ 
ately, from 1813, when the Company gave up its monopoly of 
British trade with India, the Private Trade and City interests, 
which gained most from that measure, steadily increased their 
influence in Leadenhall Street at the expense of the Indian interest. 4 
Possessing only a superficial knowledge of India, the “ Private 
Traders ” could hardly expect to retain the good opinion of either 
the Board of Control or of their Governments in India. 

Each week the Court of Directors met at least once, on Wednes¬ 
day, and often three times. 5 6 * 8 All letters from India and appeals 
from their servants were read in Court, final decisions were taken 
on reports of sub-commifctees, and despatches for India were read 
and signed by at least thirteen Directors, that number constituting 
a quorum. All points at issue w^ere decided by ballot, usually by 
a show of hands for convenience, and as many as forty or fifty 
vrere normally taken at a meeting. 0 If a Director so'desired, or 


1 Homo Misc. 73~. f. 61, 18 Aug. 1831, Malcolm to Murray. Koye. Tucker, 332. 

* Court vlinutes 114, f. 235. 19 Jun. 1805. 

3 Sec Appendix II. 

,J For instance, whereas 20 of the 30 Du.' ctom in 1794 had resided in India, 

only 15 of the 30 in 1832 were similarly equipped. 11.1. Debates, 17 Doc. 1794. 
Alexander, op. cii, (1832), 477. 

6 Proprietors' Pcjxjrt on ABowaocrs, op. cit, 22-23,95. The average attendance 

of Directors at Court meetings, 1793-1813, was 19. 

8 I cuing ton Diary , Fill, 205. If the numb in a vote were equal, the 
Treasurer’s lot decided the question. In 1813 it was decided that on an equal 
vote the motion was lost. Auber, op. cit. 39. 
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THE EAST INDIA HOUSE, 1784-1834 9 

j\y controversial subject was at issue, a secret ballot was taken. 
The use of the secret ballot among so small a group of men, whose 
opinions would previously be revealed in debate, tended to confuse 
rather than to clarify the issue by affording an opportunity for 
deceitful voting. But most of the important business at the 
India House was usually done in the thirteen Committees into 
which the Directors were yearly accustomed to divide themselves. 1 

The most important Committee of the Directors, in so far as 
the political government of India was concerned, was the Secret 
Committee. 2 The generally accepted, although in part erroneous, 
account of its origin and powers is that by Pitt’s India Act of 
1784 the B ard of Commissioners, representing the Ministry, were 
empowered in case of emergency to send their own drafts to India 
through the Secret Committee, which the latter could “ neither 
discuss nor disclose ”. 3 The Secret Committee of the Directors, 
which had its statutory origin in 1784, had long been in existence 
and was an essential part of the Company’s home organisation. 
The historian, Peter Auber, who served the Company in turn as 
Assistant Secretary and Secretary from 1818 to 1836, gave the 
year of its inception as 1748. 4 It is probable, however, that this 
Committee originated in the resolution of the Court of Committees 
of 23 April 1683 : 


Tlio Court taking into consideration that in transacting the affairs relating 
to Bantam it is necessary that the same be managed v, ith all privacy: they 
were pleased to nominate the Governor, Deputy and Sir Josia Child to be 
a .secret committee for the carrying on that business. 5 

From this time the Directors often appointed a secret Committee, 
usually of three or four members, to deal with extraordinary 
political matters which could be more easily, speedily and efficiently 
handled by a small group of men. In this early period it was 
customary for the Court of Committees to give secret instruc¬ 
tions to the commanders of the Company’s shins as to the course 
they were to follow on the voyage to and from India and China, 

1 The Committees of Civil College and Military Seminary were added 1806-D9. 

2 For a detailed account of the his tor. of the Secret Committee ce my two 
articles in the Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African Studies , University of 
London* 1940. 

3 See Cambridge History of India , V, 201, 315; the statement on page 201 that 
the Secret Committee “ nearly always consisted of two members, die Chairman 
and Deputy ”, docs not apply to tho period 1784-1834 . After 1784 tho Secret 
Committee consisted of three members : the “chairs” and one other, usually 
tho senior, Director. 

4 Auber, op. cit. 188. Love, Vestiges of Old Madras, 7. crives 1700 a ‘ 3 year 
of origin. Auher’s account of the Secret Committee, which is quoted by Sir 
W, Foster (Guide to India Oja a'. Records , 4, fn. 2), is copied from Bruce's torical 
Plans for the Government of India , 000. 

5 Court Book, 33, f. 135. 
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but during the struggle with Louis XIV this duty was delegated 
to a Committee of Secrecy. 1 The powers of this Committee were 
renewed annually, and in April 1741, for the first time, the 
Secret Committee appeared in the list of the Court’s standing 
sub-committees. 2 On the outbreak of the War of Austrian 
Succession, the Secret Committee was empowered to give orders 
“ for the security of the Company’s shipping and settlements ”, 
and in the execution of its duties it corresponded regularly with 
the Ministers. 3 The following illuminating sentence occurs in a 
despatch from the Court of 2 December 1748 : “ Now that the 
war is over the Secret Committee will only give directions about 
signals as usual.” 4 

Between 1754 and 1781 the Secret Committee exercised various 
powers 5 ; in time of war it directed the Company’s naval and 
military operations, conducted negotiations with the Indian 
powers, and represented the Court in its dealings with the Min¬ 
isters ; for example, it took charge of the negotiations for the 
Treaty of Paris, 1763, in so far as the Company was concerned. 
In June of that year, the Directors authorised the Secret Com¬ 
mittee “ to consider and proceed upon all matters relating to the 
Company as shall appear to them of a secret nature ”. But they 
soon had cause to repent of this decision, and in the following year 
they protested against its assumption of unwarranted powers and 
resolved: “ That the Secret Committee be confined to what is 
prescribed by the Company’s charter and bye-laws ”. 6 Later, in 
1778, the former extraordinary political powers of the Secret 
Committee were restored to it, and in 1781 the Secretary of State 
actually sent two secret despatches to India through this Com¬ 
mittee. 7 This precedent, and the evident usefulness of such a 
small Committee, which could be handled and perhaps coerced 
more easily than the Court of Directors, probably gave Pitt and 
Dundas the idea of establishing, in 1784, a permanent, statutory 
Secret Committee, consisting of not more than three Directors, 
through which the Ministry could end secret despatches to India. 

In 1784, with the appointment of the statutory Secret Com¬ 
mittee and the specification of its functions, the Committee of 


1 Court Book, 35, ff. 132, 141 ; 3G, f. 299; 6 Mar. 1694. 

3 Ibid. 59, f. 270. 

3 Ibid. 01, f. 10, 10 Apr. 1744. 

4 Madras Despatches , cd. H. DodwdJ, 74. 

6 For a full list of those powers, see Homo Misc., I.O. vol. 67. 

5 The Secret Committee hod appointed Select Committees at Madras (1754), 

Bombay (1755) and Calcutta (1756), to correspond with it on important questions. 
Orders were issued by the Court f«r their abolition in 1764. They were later 
restored. Cf. Dodweil, op. cit. 230. Foster, Guide to I.O. Records, 40, 74, 81. 

7 Despatches of Secret Committee, 1, 1780-86. 
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'©ofrespondence resumed the duty of giving the necessary secret 
orders to ensure the safety of the Company’s shipping, although 
in practice it usually delegated this power to a small group of its 
members who formed a Committee of Secrecy. Previous to 1784, 
the terms Secret Committee and Committee of Secrecy were used 
indiscriminately to describe a Committee established either for 
extraordinary political duties or for giving orders to shipping. 
After 1784, the term 44 Secret Committee ” was generally used to 
describe the statutory Committee, and the term “ Committee of 
Secrecy ” to describe the less important Committee, whose sole 
concern was the safety of the Company’s shipping. 

The powers given to the Secret Committee by Pitt’s India Act 
were, compared with its former powers, very small indeed: it 
was merely to be the channel through which secret despatches 
passed between the Board of Control and the Governments in 
India. However, in practice the Committee often originated 
secret despatches, particularly but not exclusively on commercial 
subjects 1 ; at other times, it protested vehemently against certain 
of the Board’s secret despatches, 2 and on occasion, when the 
Board refused to modify its orders, the Committee members 
signed them “ acting ministerially only ”, and wrote a Minute 
assigning the reasons for their action. Whilst at the head of the 
Board, Castlereagh frequently gave way to the Secret Committee 
and Tierney in 1806-07, went so far as to leave the conduct ol 
the Secret Department in the Committee’s hands. In fact, down 
to 1829, when Ellenborough, then President, interpreted the 
Committee’s powers strictly according to the terms of the Charter 
Act, the Secret Committee continued to exert considerable influence 
in the determination of the home government’s external policy. 
Consisting as it did of the Chairman and Deputy Chairman and 
one other, usually the senior Director, it became the “ cabinet 
council ” of the Company and enjoyed the privilege of frequent 
consultation on all important India business with the President 
of the Board and the Ministers. 3 

1 See Secret Board Minutes, I, f. 68, 24 Mar. 1795. Cf. 1816, when it originated 
six Becret despatches. Board to Secret Committee- 1, f. 197 ; 2, ff. 54, 74, 83. 
In Jul. 1814 a separate Soon t Commercial Committee was eetahlu hod. Minutes. 
Secret Commercial Committee and Correspondence Memoranda, 42, 27 Jul. 1814. 

5 In 1802 Castlereagh twice tried to send sealed orders through the Seoret 
Committee, but on both occasions the Committee forced him to res oil thorn. 
Register Secret Committee Qorres. ff. 30-31 

3 If the Board originated a secret despatch it went u3 a draft to l...o Seoret 
Committee and the latter’s Secretary, the Examiner of Indian Correspondence, 
formed the draft into a deepen h. If the Committee proposed' the despatch it 
went in the form of admit to the Board. The S. . ret C >..unitf« o racr'd is om' 
its officials took oaths of secrecy and. on the whole, secrecy was ivnmtamed. 
Cf. Homo Misc. 456e, f. 365. Kaye, Tucker , 295. 
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The division of the Court into Committees in 1784 remained 
substantially the same as that made in 1709, despite the fact that 
in the interval the Company had developed from a commercial 
body into a,great territorial power. 1 The Court was divided into 
twelve major Committees (excluding the Secret Committee), each 
separately elected and composed of nine Directors. In May 1785, 
on the Directors’ initiative, this complicated system was modified 
by grouping the Committees into three classes. 2 The first and 
most important class, on which the nine senior Directors and the 
“ chairs ” served, consisted of the Committees of Correspondence, 
Treasury, Law Suits and Military Fund. The second class in¬ 
cluded the Committees of Buying, Warehouses, Accounts and 
House. The third class included the Committees of Shipping, 
Private Trade and Government Troops and Stores. The six 
Directors next in seniority to the members of the Committee of 
Correspondence served on the second class of Committees, and 
the seven junior Directors on the third class. The titles of the 
Committees sufficiently indicate their business, but, broadly 
speaking, the first class controlled the Company’s financial and 
political affairs, the second class managed the commercial con¬ 
cerns, in particular, the purchase of European and Indian invest¬ 
ments, and the third class took charge of the shipping. The 
Committees met at the India House on most days of the week, 
and their reports were always referred to the Court of Directors 
for revision and final sanction. 3 The Chairmen were ex ojjicio 
members of all Committees, but they rarely attended the sub¬ 
ordinate Committees, which therefore elected their own chairmen. 
The Committee of Correspondence, which took cogni sance oi such 
of the Company’s political affairs which were not of a nature to 
require secrecy, and also of the arrangement of the home and 
Eastern establishments, 4 was by far the most important of these 
twelve Committees. The Court of Directors, according to the 
terms of the Act of 1784, possessed the power of originating orders 
on all ordinary matters, subject to the revision of the Board of 
Control, but in practice it was the Committee of Correspondence 
which revised the drafts of all despatches prepared at the India 
House. 

The number of Committees of the Court was certainly unneces¬ 
sarily large and the division of business clumsy. The Committee 


1 Com i Minutes °A, f. 46, Apr. 1783. For the sysiorn previous to 17H5 sec 
below, p. 44. 

“Ibid. Home Misc. 07, f. 09, 1785. See below, p. 45. 

3 Proprietors* Report on Alkwanccs, op. cii. 34. 

* Ibid. 
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Correspondence was overburdened with work. Moreover, the 
system was faulty in that the Directors served on the various 
Committees not according to merit or qualifications, but according 
to seniority. On fclie average, a Director had to serve twelve years 
on the subordinate Committees of Shipping and Warehouses 
before he became a member of the Committee of Correspondence 1 ; 
in other words, by the time a Director, who had spent his early 
life in the “ political line ” of the Company's service in India, 
succeeded to the Committee of the Court which dealt with such 
matters, his knowledge was probably out of date. But not until 
1834 was this system of Committees swept away 2 ; then the 
Secret Committee alone was retained, and three new Committees 
established—Finance and Home, Political and Military, Revenue 
Judicial and Legislative—to which Directors were appointed 
according to their qualifications. 3 

Both in the Court of Directors and in the Committee of Corres¬ 
pondence the Chairman enjoyed great power. By custom, which 
was rarely broken, no subject was originated or brought forward 
for discussion or decision without his sanction 4 ; a good tactician, 
such as Jacob Bosanquet or Charles Grant, could either carry any 
desirable measure by waiting until his opponents were absent, 
or defer the consideration of any objectionable question so long 
as he was in office. Richard Atkinson, Dundas’s agent in the 
Direction, told Pitt in 1784 that “ The chairman brings forward 
what he pleases, when he pleases ”, 5 and he suggested that the 
Government should undertake annually to nominate the Chairman 
and, through him, control the Court. Pitt, however, ignored the 
suggestion which would doubtless have been ill-received in Parlia¬ 
ment*. The annual election of the Chairman and his Deputy 
constituted a check on their power, and sometimes gave to the 
Court’s policy a fluctuating character. In practice, however, 
the more influential Directors frequently hold one or other of 
the chairs ” ; for example, Nathaniel Smith four times between 
1783 and 1788, William Devaynes six times in the period 1784-94, 
and Charles Grant every year from 1801 to 1809. In the period 
after 1813, changes in the “ chairs ” occurred on the whole more 
frequently, but Campbell Marjoribanks held a “ chair ” four times 


1 Select Committee , Public , 1831-32, v. Malcolm, Govt, of India , 231. 

i was made by the Di uireoce Sulivan, 

to simplify the fiystem and to bring it into line with the organisation of the 
Governments in India. h>oe below, p. 44. 

a Miaul * s, Secret Committee Correa., f. 210,1834. {Sir \V\ 1\» a r, I.O. Hecords, 

4 9. Ttirkor, Memorials of Indian Govt. 24. 

4 Of. Alexander , op. cit. (1833), 5G5. 

B Chatham Papers. P.R.O. vol. 355, Jun., 1784. 
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between 1818 and 1825, and William Astell was continuously in 
office from 1828 to 1830. 1 Normally there was sufficient business 
fully to occupy the Chairmen from early to late each day, and it 
was customary for them to arrange matters so that whenever 
possible one of them should always be in his place at the India 
House. 2 Nevertheless, they had to spend much time together 
in Whitehall in discussing business with the President. Whilst 
Henry Dundas was at the Board, he adopted the sensible practice, 
which his successors continued, of holding a weekly conference 
with the Chairmen on India affairs. 3 The Chairmen therefore 
acted as the link between Westminster and Leadenhall Street: 
they formed the most important cog-wheel in the machinery of 
home government, and its smooth working mainly depended on 
their character and ability. 

Pitt stated that the aim of his India Act of 1784 was Cf to give 
to the Crown the power of guiding the politics of India, with as 
little means of corrupt influence as possible ” ; consequently, he 
left the patronage of British India in the hands of the Directors. 
The Act also vested in the Court the nominations to the superior 
posts in India—namely, the Governor-Generalship, Governorships, 
and chief Army Commands—subject to the approbation oi the 
Crown, 4 but in practice these nominations were usually made 
by the Ministry, and the Directors’ legal right of nomination 
became in effect a power of veto. 5 The Ministry also exerted some 
influence over the appointments of Members of Council for Bengal, 
Madras and Bombay, but in all other respects interference with 
the Directors’ patronage was scrupulously avoided. The patronage 
at the disposal of the Directors consisted mainly of the appoint¬ 
ments of writers, or civil servants, for the administration of the 
Company’s territories, and of cadets and assistant surgeons for 
the Company’s armies. Between 1793 and 1812 the yearly average 
number of writers appointed was about 40 ; of cadets, about 240 ; 
of assistant surgeons, about 30. 6 The Directors also allocated 



1 Between 1784 and 1833 28 different Directors held the position of Chairman. 
See Appendix III. 

2 Proprietors' Report , op. cit. 21, 131. 

8 Ellenborough’s Political Diary , I, 221. Board to Court, 8, f. 295. 

4 This qualifying clause was removed in 1786, and replaced in 1813. 

6 Cf. Pari. Hist.y 3rd Series, XVIII, 747. 

0 Proprietors 1 Rejyorf, rsp. cit., i55. The c • Tage, 1826-30, was 65 writers yearly, 
215 cadets, 61 surgeons. Alexander, op. cit., 32. A China writership was most 
valuable: the chief post at Canton was said > f'C worth £20,000 annually. 
Director relatives were usually sent there. In 1795 out of the 20 stationed 
there, 12 were near relati ves of Directors. In 1796 the Directors passed a r solu 
lion li iting the number of Directors’ sons at Canton to 8. This was rescinded 
in 1808. Court Minutes 116 a, f. 1344. 
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to the Captains of the Company's ships, 1 and disposed 
of the appointments of officers in the Bombay Marine, of Free 
Merchants and Free Mariners, of Barristers, Attorneys and Chap¬ 
lains, as well as of the staff in the East India House and in the 
Company’s London warehouses. 2 

This patronage was apportioned to the Directors according to 
their seniority, the members of the Committee of Correspondence 
usually enjoying the raore valuable share. 3 The “ chairs ’ received 
at least twice as much as an ordinary Director. Whilst Henry 
Dundas was at the Board, the Directors, as a matter of courtesy, 
began the practice of putting at the Board’s disposal the same 
amount of patronage as the “ chairs ” received. The yearly 
patronage of the Company was therefore roughly divided into 
twenty-eight parts, of which each Chairman received two parts, 
the Board two parts, and each of the twenty-two Directors one 
part. 4 A Director could normally expect to have at his disposal 
in any one year at least six or seven appointments. According to 
the evidence taken by a Select Committee of the Commons on the 
Company’s patronage, the estimated monetary value of a writer- 
ship was £3,500, and that of a cadetship from £150 to £500. 5 On 
this basis each Director’s patronage, had it been put up for sale, 
would have realised £5,000 to £0,000 annually, and that of each 
Chairman at least double that amount. 6 But on the whole the 
Directors, who were usually persons of wealth and independence, 
distributed their patronage honestly and well, although, when so 
great an amount of patronage and so large a number of persons 
were involved, it was inevitable that irregularities should occur. 
For example, certain of the Directors, including Charles Grant 
and David Scott, utilised part of their patronage to maintain seats 


1 Scott said that the disposal of voyages belonged to the chairs ”, and that 
a voyage to Bombay and China was often worth about £10,000 to a Captain. 
Home Misc. 729, f. 23, 2 Dec. 1796. / 

J Promotion among the office staff was by seniority. Nominations were there¬ 
fore to junior clerk dips. There were over 4,000 men in the warehouses. After 
180(3-09, there was also the patronage involved in staffing the Civil College and 
Mill tan' Seminary. 

3 For example, the Canton and Bettgal writerships wore preferred to those of 
Bombay and Madras. On accepting a valuable China mi tors hip, a Director 
relinquished hi;, other patronage for that season. Allowances to Director y 55 -59. 
Tlv Directors received salaries; the Chairmen £500 a year, tho Directors £300. 

4 Home Misc. 817, f. 996. If any patronage remained it went to the Lord 
lieutenant of Ireland. Scott, the Chairman in 1802, ; aid that in practieo each 
of tho chairs ” had three time** li ' patronage of the ordinary Director. Ibid. 
731, f. 6. 

3 Commons' Report . 2-8, 1809. ■ 

8 Hume and Jackson, who studied this matte, carefully, came to a similar con¬ 
clusion. E.I. Debates , I Sept. 1813. The Dio*;tors also had an allotment of the 
Loan, £10,000 to each Chairman, £10,000 to each Director, £8,000 to (hose 
“out by rotation”. 
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m Parliament. 1 In 1790, 1799, 1827 and 1829 the Directors con¬ 
ducted secret investigations into the disposal of patronage, and 
on each of the first two occasions one of their number was con¬ 
victed of selling patronage and was forced to resign. 2 In 1809 an 
imputation by a member of Parliament that some of the Directors 
were concerned in the sale of Indian patronage resulted in their 
demanding a Parliamentary enquiry into the matter. This was 
held and the Directors were exonerated, but it was revealed that, 
in several cases, persons to whom Directors had given appoint¬ 
ments had sold them to third parties, presumably without the 
Directors’ knowledge. 3 

The method of appointing the Company’s servants by noniin- 
ation had its merits ; the nominees usually sprang from families 
connected with India, they carried out with them family traditions 
of service, and they were welcomed in India by family friends, 
Indian and European. A certain proportion of bad bargains was 
doubtless sent to India, and in 1833 a system was devised which 
might have eliminated this defect; the Directors were to nominate 
four times the number of candidates required, of which one-quarter 
wa 3 then to be selected by competition. 4 * Unfortunately, the 
details of the scheme were badly planned, and the Directors 
managed first to postpone and finally to cancel its execution. 
They retained their patronage intact until 1853. 

The division of the office staff into departments at the India 
House corresponded with the division of the Direction into Com¬ 
mittees. Each Committee had its chief clerk, vdio in turn had 
under Ids authority a staff of officers, responsible for dealing with 
the business 6^ the Committee. 6 In 1784 the regular officers 
employed at the House numbered about 150 : by 1853 the number 
had risen to nearly 300. 6 The most important departments were 
those of the Secretary, and of the Examiner of Indian Corre¬ 
spondence. The Secretary 7 and Assistant ’Secretary between 
them took charge of most of the business conducted by the Court 


1 Home Misc„ voK 728 31. 45 of the 110 Directors between 1784 and 1833 
were M.P.s. From 60 to 100 MJP.s were usually Proprietor* of India Stock. 

2 Minutes, Secret Court of Directors, Sept. 1700; May 1827; Mar. 1829. 

Home Misc. 07. f. Ill, Aug. 1799. . . t 

3 Report on Patronage, 1809, 17. Advert* moots for writers!m* regularly 
apo^ared in the newspapers and were often answered. Cf. Ganilon, (>a< >dshi-p tit 

.C.S. 1931. * „ 

4 The shorter Cambridge History of India, 702, err3 m Keying three imf ' s 
and u one-third *\ See below, p. 295. 

s Their hours were 10 to 4. They got one month', holiday a year. Those 
clerk« arriving before 10 a.m. received free brakCtM.;, Cf. Sir W. roster, 
E.J. House, 230. 

* Alexander, op cit. (1831), 397. E.L liegisf^r, 1833. 

7 1734 Thos. Morton; 1814 Jas. Cobb; 1817 J. Da i-. 1829 V . Auber. 
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irectors and Committee of Correspondence, including all 
correspondence with the Board. This department had 18 officers 
in 1784, and 5G in 1833, and in this period included among its 
notable members the playwright, James Cobb, and the historian, 
Peter Auber. 1 

In the department of the Examiner of Indian Correspondence 
all despatches for India were prepared. 2 In 1784 Samuel Johnson, 
the bespectacled but pugnacious Examiner at the head of the 
Department, who had previously served in the Secretary’s office, 
was responsible for the preparation of answers to the letters from 
India in the political, public, revenue, judicial and military 
branches. 3 He continued to perform this onerous task, with the 
help of five subordinate clerks, until 1804, when the increased 
correspondence, resulting from Wellesley’s activities in India, 
necessitated an increase in the personnel of his department, and 
a division of its business. The military correspondence, curiously 
enough, was put in the charge of the Auditor. Johnson retained 
the preparation of despatches on political subjects, but the revenue 
and judicial branches were given to Robert. Hudson, and the 
miscellaneous public business to Thomas Adams, both of whom 
were senior clerks in the office. 4 The new arrangement was not 
a success, and ai rears of correspondence accumulated, particularly 
in the military department. 5 . At last, in March 1809, on the 
advice of Robert Dundas, then President of the Board, the 
Examiner’s department was again revised and extended. 6 Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel James Salmond, the son-in-law of the Director 
David Scott, and a former Bengal officer, was appointed as Military 
Secretary in charge of that department, a position which he retained 
lor twenty-eight years. Hudson was deputed to supervise the 
collection of documents on which despatches were to be based, 
and two new Civil Assistant Secretaries under the Examiner, 
Nathaniel Halhed and William M’Culloch, werO' given charge of 
the revenue and judicial department. Halhed, who was fifty- 
eight, had been a Bengal civilian and, after his retirement, a 
member of Parliament; ho was also an Oriental scholar of repute. 


1 r l he Directors paid £5v‘0 for the publication of Aubor’s valuable Constitution 
of the E.L Co. Home Misc. 740, If. 48-63. 

In 1833 the annual cost of the Secretary’s Department, in salaries, was 
*.10,000, and that of the Examiner’s Department £20,230. Court, to Board, 
I'h f. 25. See Appendix III. 

3 There was one other department—Foreign and Conn ercia!—which v. i-t in 
he charge of the Auditor. Proprietors' Report , op. cit. 110. 

4 Ibid. 45. 

hi 1813 the militarv department, was (ill two years in arrear. Jbid. 76-77. 
cS b0 ’ Tfome Misc * 341 f. 895, 30 Nov. 1810. 

See below, p. 107. 
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M’Culloch, who was thirty-five, had recently published a series of 
able articles on trade in the Morning Chronicle, which had attracted 
the Directors’ attention. 1 This appointment of two senior officials 
from outside the India House was a complete break w ith tradition 
and gave rise to trouble among those India House clerks who 
tad beer, superseded. 2 In 1814 Thomas Rundall (notable for his 
editing of early voyages) was promoted from the Secretary’s office 
’ to an Assistant Bxaminership, and put in charge of the public 
department. Under these officers the standard of the despatches 
written to India reached a high level. 

In 1817 Johnson died, and M’Culloch, who was the ablest of his 
assistants, succeeded him. Shortly afterwards both Rundall and 
Halhed retired, and M’Culloch was left witnout a senior assistant. 
As a result of his representations, the Committee of ( 'orrespondence 
in May 1819 mad6 a special report pointing out that it was neces¬ 
sary to employ men of great intellectual and literary ability to 
perform the difficult and highly important work of preparing the 
Court’s despatches. Such men, the Committee said, were not at 
this time to be found among the India House staff, and three out¬ 
siders were therefore brought in as Assistants to the Examiner , 
namely Edward Strachey, aged forty-five, a retired Bengal judge 
who had much influence with the Directors ; James Mill, aged 
forty-six, whose recently published History of British India had 
established his reputation and brought him to the Directors 
notice ; thirdly, Thomas Love Peacock, aged thirty-four, whose 
literary ability wa 3 well known, and who, through his friend Auber, 
the Assistant Secretary, was allowed to prove to the Directors 
his aptitude for the work in a written examination.'’ Strachey 
took over the judicial branch, Miff the revenue, Peacock dealt 
with miscellaneous subjects. The Directors, in order to soothe 
the feelings of the superseded officials in the Examiner s Depart¬ 
ment, afforded them promotion by raising James Haroourt, one 
of their number, to a fourth Assistantship m charge of the public 
department. Mill soon proved his superiority over his three 
colleagues, and in 1823 he was placed above them with a salary ot 
£1 900 When M’Culloch retired in 1831, Mill became Examiner. 
Strachey died in the following year and was replaced by another 
outsider, David Hill, who had recently been Cluef Secretary at 
Madras. 5 Four years later Mill died and Peacock succeeded to his 


1 Alexander, op. cii. (1833), 504. , „ 7 ie~ 

*A.:nlic Ann. Hester (1809), 107. Proprietors Report, op. at. l<w. 

»Si« W. Foster, E.l. House , 194. See below, p. 211. 

« C. Van Horen, Peacoct, 138. Salaries were—Strachey £1,000, Mill £800, 
Haw-ourt £800, Peacock £000. 

6 App. Court Minutes, 5, f. 42 d, 14 Feb. 1 ■■ >-• 
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^pS^fibn. At the same time Mill’s son, John Stuart, who in 1823 
lad entered, the Examiner’s office at the age of seventeen, was 
made an Assistant under the Examiner, ranking immediately 
below Hill. 1 

The Board of Control’s office staff was about as large but not 
as important or able as the Examiner’s Department. Established 
in Westminster at an inconvenient distance from Leadenhall 
Street, the Board was never as well housed as John Company. 2 
On its inception in 1784, “ the Board put up with any accom¬ 
modation it could meet with ”, and a poky office in Downing 
Street, adjacent to the Treasury, was fitted up for it. Henry 
Dundas, the first President, later declared 3 : “ It was at all times 
inadequate. . . . The room where the Board meet is small, 
noisy and uncomfortable, and in fact I have not a room to myself 
in the whole office.” 

Ever on the watch for a different home, the Board transferred 
in 1810 to Dorset House, where the “ smoky cliimnies ” soon 
became the bane of the President and clerks alike. 4 In 1816 it 
moved on to Cannon Row. Even here space was hardly adequate 
for its rapidly growing library and collection of documents. Down 
fo 1807 the Board was div ided into three main departments, deal- 
m g respectively with Bengal, Madras and Bombay affairs, but in 
that year Robert Dundas, the President, brought it into line with 
the India House by establishing Political, Public, Revenue and 
Judicial, Military and Financial Departments. 0 Although the 
Board did not produce officials comparable with the superior officers 
°f the India House, yet four among its permanent staff were out¬ 
standing ; William Cabell, 0 private secretary to Henry Dundas, 
i 784-1800 ; James Gumming, 7 Head of the Revenue and Judicial 
department, 1807- 23 ; John W. Mehenx, 8 and Benjamin Jones, 9 
respectively appointed Assistant Secretary in 1800 and 1828. 

The Directors’ policy, first adopted in 1809, of introducing into 
the Examiner’s Department men of outstanding ability from 
society at large, was fully justified by its success. Nine enths 
of the India business dealt with in London originated with the 
India House, 10 and the Court’s drafts and despatches, as prepared 

1 There is a MSS. volu >i v in ihe India Office including “ A List of the Despatch; . 
Written by J. S. Mill, 1824-58 ”. 

* Foster, John Company, 259. 

a Homo Misc. 341, f. 429, 12 Aug. 1800, Dundas to ( 

* I kid. 545, f. G;>3. Add. MSS. 38730, ff. 100-77. Boarr Minutes, 0, 19 Mar. 
1810. 

® See below, pp. 35, 121, 105, 245 n. 6 See below, pp. 35, 70, 11J 

below, pp. 202. 211. 8 See below, pp. 122, 160. 

See below, pp. 208, 279. 

u Minutes , Select Committee , 1832, Public, 58. 
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i^yfiy the Examiners, were on the whole vigorously efficient an 
faultless in style as in reasoning. In the “ battle of the inks ” 1 
between the Court and the Board, the former’s arguments, in the 
main no doubt provided by one or other of the Examiners, were 
usually the more convincing, although the Board was rarely pre¬ 
pared to recognise this ; even, on one occasion, going so far as to 
warn the Court 44 against the erroneous supposition that when 
their arguments are not answered the force and truth of them are 
admitted ”. 2 

The Examiner and his chief assistants exerted great influence 
in the determination of replies to the letters from India. These 
letters were first read in the Court of Directors, then distributed 
by the Secretary among the branches of the Examiner’s Depart¬ 
ment. They were abstracted and copies of the abstracts were 
sent to the Directors. The Examiners then collected all materials 
and documents which might possibly be of use in the preparation 
of replies. The discretion as to which despatches or parts of 
despatches should be answered first lay with the 44 chairs ”, but 
usually despatches were replied to in rotation and paragraph by 
paragraph. Samuel Johnson, the Examiner, declared to a Com¬ 
mittee of Proprietors in 1813 that he drew up all replies in the 
Political Department 44 without any particular direction of the 
Committee of Correspondence. ... It is possible that on some 
particular and important points I may receive some directions 
from the ‘chairs’, but that rarely happens.” 3 Salmond, the 
Military Secretary, said that he always consulted the ' 4 chairs ” 
“ if any advantage was thereby to be gained . James Cobb, 
later the Secretary, averred that 44 Upon points of importance the 
4 chairs ’, and sometimes other Directors, generally suggest the 
leading ideas for the formation of the despatches ”. 4 The testi¬ 
mony of various Chairmen that they personally supervised the 
preparation of despatches substantiates Cobb’s statement. 5 When 
a draft of an intended despatch had been prepared the chairs 
examined it carefully with reference to the collection ot documents 
o * which it was based, then consulted the Board. 

B ire terms of the Act of 1784 any despatch submitted by 
the Court t - the Board had to be returned within fourteen days. 
This period was soon found to be inadequate and Henry Dundas 
initiated a system whereby the 4 chairs ” first forwarded to the 


1 The Court’s drafts were altered by the Board in red ink. 
~ Board to Court, 4, f. 115, 20 Sept. 1811. 

3 Proprietora' Report, op. at. 45. 

6 Minutes, Secret Committee Curves., ff. 11, 2*>, 7 Jun. 
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an unofficial draft “ in previous communication ” 1 


The 


Board’s Secretary 2 referred it to the appropriate department, 
where it was examined and revised for the use of the President, 
who exercised the powers of the Board. 3 The chairs ” then 
went over the “ previous communication 55 in private conference 
with the President, and, in what was usually amicable discussion, 
important alterations were often made. The “ previous com¬ 
munication ” was next moulded into a “ draft ” at the India 


House, where it entered upon its official stage with its submission 
to the Committee of Correspondence. The latter revised it, the 
Court of Directors examined it, and the draft was then sent to 
the Board, which found no difficulty in disposing of it within the 
fortnight allowed by statute. 4 On the return of the draft to the 
India House, the Committee of Correspondence examined the alter¬ 
ations made by the Board and either accepted them or appealed 
against them, in which case an official eoirespondence between 
the Board and Court took place. Wher all dispute was settled 
the draft became a despatch and was sent to India. 5 

This system was clumsy and slow, and more discussion than 
was in fact necessary was provided on subjects at issue. The 
preparation of the “ collection ” and “ previous communication ” 
at the India House rarely took less than six months, and the 
Board usually kept the “ previous communication ” from three to 
four months. 6 By 1807 two years’ arrears of correspondence had 
accumulated at home. 7 Moreover, between 1793 and 1812, in 
consequence of the increase in the Company’s territory, the amount 
of correspondence was trebled ; by 1830 it had again been doubled. 8 
Despite increases in the staff of both the Board and the East India 
House, 0 and the evident industry and ability of their officials, the 


1 Select Committee , 1852, Indian Territories ?, 220. Despatches were apparently 
sent up in green boxe G.- Trevelyan, Macaulay , I, 322. 

3 The chief permanent official at the Board v as the Assistant Secretary : 
1784 Win. Brodrick ; i795 Wm. Cabell; 1800 John Mehcux ; 1817 John Wright; 
1828 Ben. Jones. 

3 Register of Political Drafts, 1814 -35, f. 1, 21 Jul. 1$U. Previous Com¬ 
munications ” were sometimes examined by one or other of the Commissioners. 

4 Increased in 1813 to two months. Between 1793 and 1830, of the 7,978 
official drafts sent up by the Company, only 090 wore altered by the Board. 
Minutes, Select Commitu 1832, Public, 13-1. 

6 In the last resort the i’oard could compel the Court to send it by a mandamus 
from tho Court of King’s Bench. 

0 Court to Board, 9, f. 432. Political Department. Register of Drafts, 1809-36. 

7 Arrears had begun to accumulate in 1794—Dundas was so busy he could not 
keep pace with the correspondence. ILM.C.. Dropmore , II, 395. 

8 The number of folio pages of de spatches re oivrd and seat in 1793 was 4,688, 
in 1812 11,218. Proprietors' Rcjyort, op. cit. Aopendix no. v. Board Letter 
Book 9 f. 123. 

9 1803, Board 23 clerk Court 200. 1823, Board 27 clerks; Court 200. 
1833, Board 31 clerk ; Court 291. E.I. Register 
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state of the correspondence by 1830 was still backward ; so much 
so that Ellenborough, the President, then introduced several 
beneficial changes in the details of the system, greatly facilitating 
the preparation and discussion of replies. 1 We may fittingly 
conclude this account with the Court’s own words 2 : 

Were the Indian Government a3 constituted (comprehending under that 
term the established authoritj' in this country as well as in India) to bo 
characterised by a single word, it might with no impropriety be denominated 
a Government of checks. Now whatever may be the advantage of checks, 
it must always bo purchased at the expense of delay, and the amount of 
delay will generally be in proportion to the number and efficiency of the 
checks. ... In the ordinary course of Indian administration much must 
always be left to the discretion of the local governments and unless upon 
questions of general policy and personal cases it rarely occurs that instruc¬ 
tions from hence can reach India before the time for acting upon them is 
gone by. This is a necessary consequence of the great distance between 
the two countries, the rapid succession of events in India which arc seldom 
long foreseen even by those who are on the spot, and the importance of 
the ruling authorities there acting with promptitude and decision and 
adapting their measures on their own responsibility to the varying emer¬ 
gencies of the hour. These circumstances unavoidably regulate but do 
not exclude the controlling authority of the Court of Directors. Without 
defeating the intention of Parliament they point out the best and indeed 
the only mode in which these intentions can bo practically fulfilled. 
Although, with the exceptions above adverted to, a specific line of conduct 
cannot often be prescribed to the Indian governments, yet it seems to 
indicate any other rather t han a state of irresponsibility that the proceedings 
of those governments are reported with fidelity, examined with care, and 
commented upon with freedom by the homo authorities. Nor can the 
judgments passed by the Court be deemed useless whilst, though they have 
immediate reference to past transactions, they serve ultimately as rules 
for the future guidance of their servants abroad. 




1 See below, p. 2G4. 

2 Court to Board, 9, f. 432, 27 Aug. 1829, Chairs to Ellenborough. 
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CHAPTER II 




THE OPPOSITION OF THE INDIAN INTEREST, 

1784-88 

Between 1757 and 1784, the development of the East India Com-* 
pan}- from a predominantly commercial into a predominantly ; 
territorial power undermined the stability of its home government. •. 
The India House became a synonym for corruption and faction.» 
Contemporary statesmen anticipated the danger of a great empire 
being created and ruled by Britons independent of the authority, 
of the British cabinet. The almost complete failure of Lord 
North’s Regulating Act of 1773, and the Reports of the Select and 
Secret Committees of 1781, necessitated the reconsideration and 
adoption by Parliament of a new system for both the home and 
Indian governments of the Company. Jlinistrics meddled and 
the Company muddled, but it was not until the North-Fox coali¬ 
tion produced a large majority in the House of Commons that 
a determined attempt was made to reorganise the Company’s 
system of government. 

In November 1783, Fox and Burke introduced two bills which 
aimed at establishing a body of seven Commissioners to control 
the Company'V affairs. On 3 December, Fox named the Com¬ 
missioners and also nine assistant Directors, who were to assist 
in the management of commercial business ; all were either per¬ 
sonal friends of Fox and North or strong supporters of the Ministry. 
Opposition to this as placing the Company’s patronage at the 
disposal of the Ministers was at once expressed by many repre¬ 
sentatives of the East India interests in both the City and iu 
Westminster. 

At this time there were two major E ist India interests in 
London, namely, the Indian interest and the Company . r City and 
Shipping interest. Generally speaking, those men who returned 
to England with fortunes from the East were termed Nabobs, in 
the language of eighteenth-century England. They often entered 
Parliament 1 and the Direction, partly bee;use the positions they 

1 In T> . 1705, 4 of them had scats in Parliament; 13 in Nov. 1774 ; and IS 
in Nov. 1783. 
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had held in India ill-fitted them for a life of retired insignificance 
in England, partly because votes in the Proprietors’ Court ancl 
seats in Parliament were easy to buy, partly because the road 
to eminence, influence and baronetcies passed through the Court 
of Directors and the House of Commons. 1 These nabobs and 
their relatives formed the Indian interest, popularly termed the 
Bengal Squad. The Indian interest was sub-divided into groups, 
in particular, the Arcot interest (creditors and agents of the 
Navvab of the Carnatic) and the Hastings interest (personal friends 
and supporters of Warren Hastings, the Covernor-General). In 
November 1783, there were 31 members of the Indian interest in 
Parliament, 2 of whom 20 were supporting Fox and 7 opposing 
him. The second important East India interest, the Company 
or City and Shipping interest, consisted in the main of those men 
who had risen to importance through their connection with the 
Company at home; Directors, Proprietors, Captains of India men, 
shipowners and Ship’s Husbands, many of whom were.influential 
City merchants or bankers. In November 1783, some 27 members 
of this interest were sitting in Parliament, of whom 21 were sup¬ 
porting Fox and 6 opposing him. Soon after the introduction of 
Fox’s India bills, 6 of his supporters among the Indian interest 
and 6 among the City and Shipping interest deserted him and 
joined the Opposition. 3 Nevertheless, in December 1783 at least 
half of the East India members in Parliament gave their support 
to Fox’s bills. 

In the India House Fox could command only a minority, and 
the discussion of the bills created turmoil. Oue of the oldest 
members of the Court of Directors, Sir William James, was re¬ 
ported to have died of shock on reading them. Of the other 
23 Directors, 14 vigorously opposed Fox, though the rest, including 
the Chairman, Sir Henry Fletcher, supported him. 4 The Court 
of Proprietors, on the other hand, showed a fierce and almost 
unanimous antagonism Feeling within the Company against the 
bills finally ran so high that Fletcher was forced to resign his 
position both as Chairman and Director, and two other Directors, 
Jacob Wilkinson and Stephen Lushington, found it expedient in 
the circumstances to refuse Fox’s offer of Assistant Directorships. 
But despite the Company’s outcry and its well-organised appeal 
to public opinion, as the term was then understood, Fox’s bills 
passed the Commons by comfortable majorities. 5 

1 See Kaye, Malcolm, II, 91, 474. 

2 See Appendix I. 3 See Appendix 1. 

4 Aubcr, Constitution of E.I. Co. G8. 

5 See my article on “The East India Company Interest and the English 
Government, 1783-81”, Trans . Roy a Historical Society, 4th Scries, XX, 87. 




: ^feanwhile, under cover of the Company’s clamour, an intrigue 
had developed which finally defeated the bills and destroyed the 
coo lition . John Robinson, who had acted as Lord North’s political 
agent and had managed the East India Direction for him, deserted 
North and joined Pitt; together with Richard Atkinson, who was 
acting on behalf of Pitt and Dundas, and with the King’s agent, 
Charles Jonkinson, he carried out a canvass of the Lords in the 
first week of December which satisfied him that, if the King clearly 
showed his disapproval of Fox’s bills, the Lords would reject 
them. At the same time Robinson also satisfied Pitt that, in the 
latter event, it would be a feasible matter to procure a majority in 
the House of Commons. The King gave Lojrd Temple the neces¬ 
sary indication ; the Lords rejected the bills, and before the end of 
December Pitt was appointed to lead a new administration. 1 

Pitt took office pledged to introduce an India bill as soon as 
possible, and he devoted lu 3 Christmas vacation to its preparation. 
His position w r as difficult : his Ministry was by no means strong 
in personnel and he had the support of only a minority in the 
House of Commons ; at the same time he had to pacify and con¬ 
ciliate a frightened and suspicious Company. He began his task 
with two advantages : the reaction of the Company to Fox’s bills 
had shown him that he must on no account interfere with the 
Company’s patronage ; secondly, through Richard Atkinson, Pitt 
could directly approach three of the most important groups at 
the India House, namely, the Hastings interest, the Arcot interest, 
and the City and Shipping interest. During the War of the 
American Revolution, Atkinson had made a fortune as rum con¬ 
tractor to the army. By 1783, he had established himself as a 
leading City merchant and a prominent member of the Court of 
Proprietors. 2 Ho had undertaken the management of the minis¬ 
terial party organised among the Proprietors by T Robinson, 3 and very 
recently, at much the same time as Robinson and James Macpher- 
son, lie had deserted the coalition and joined Pitt, and was there¬ 
upon elected chairman of the Committee formed by the Proprie¬ 
tors to defend the Company against Fox. Atkinson was in close 
touch with several of the more important East India groups; in 
particular he enjoyed the full support of the City interest, which 
at this time had six representatives in the Court of Directors • nder 
the control of Francis Baring. 4 Ever since September 1782, in 

1 Ibid. 01. 

2 Wraxall, Memoirs, III, 433. Ho was also a Company shipowner. 

3 A Proprietor. Maclean, ! vd bought stock on the Ministry’s behalf under the 

guidance of Robinson. Add. An 3. 20160. f. 149, 6 Oct. 1785, George Johnstone 
to Hastings. Vr ipmore, II, 20.% 5 Aug. 1702, Dundas to Grenville. 

'‘The six were: Mills, Miohie, Cheap, Hunter, Roberta, Uoaanquet. 
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his capacity as London agent for Paul Benfiehl, the most influential 
and notorious creditor of the Nawab of Arcot, Atkinson had 
maintained contact with James Macpherson, the Nawab’s agent 
in England, and, through him, with the Arcot interest. 1 Lastly, 
in,December 1783, in the struggle against Fox, Atkinson had 
joined forces with Laurence Sulivan, whose leadership was ac¬ 
cepted by six of the Directors. 2 These latter formed the Indian 
interest in the Direction, and, in Atkinson’s opinion, constituted 
the strongest, most coherent group. 3 

Sulivan, although in his seventy-first year, was the cleverest, 
and most active of the Directors. An Irishman by birth, he had 
served as a factor in the Company’s service at Bombay, returning 
to England in July 1753, with a moderate fortune. Two years 
later he had entered the Direction, and, since that time, he had 


been in and out of office, had repeatedly occupied one or other 
of the “ chairs ”, and had established himself as “ the uncrowned 
King of Leadenhall ”. From 1780 he had given a fairly con¬ 
sistent support to the policy of Warren Hastings, and more 
recently he had aimed at creating a strong Hastings party at the 
India House. Always resenting, although he could not prevent, 
the interference of Ministers in the Company s affairs, it is unlikely 
that he would have united with Atkinson had not the latter been 
willing to support Hastings’s policy in India. 4 

With Dundas’s encouragement, Atkinson utilised his alliance 
with Sulivan to increase the Ministry’s influence at the India 
House. There were at this time three vacancies in the Direction, 
and, on 14 January, the joint efforts of Sulivan and Atkinson 
overwhelmed the Foxite opposition, and carried the election of 
Atkinson, and of John Woodhouse and George Jonnstone, also 
supporters of Pitt. 6 As a result of Sir Henry Fletcher’s resigna¬ 
tion, the chairmanship of the Company was vacant, and the 
Sulivan and Atkinson groups compromised on the election to the 
“ chairs ” of Nathaniel Smith and William Devaynes, the former 
a member of the Indian interest, the latter of the City interest: 
two self-seeking mediocrities. 8 


1 Homo Alisc. 290, f. 1, 3 Sept. 1782, James Macp'ierson to Richard Atkinson. 
Pari. Hist. XXIV, 301. Wraxail, Memoirs, I, 204. _ 

-The six were: Darell. Townson, S. Smith, Parry, Devaynes, N. Smitn. 

5 Journal of Modem History, V, 482 : iwo very interesting letters written by 
Atkinson to Dundas, published by Dr. H. Durbar. • 

‘Sulivan was born on 24 Apr. 1713. He became a factor in Feb. 1 740. Court 
Minutes, 59, f. 220. A. M. Davies, Clive of Plassey, 287. Pari. Hist. 1st Senes, 

5 Atkinson, according to John Scott, entered the Direction as tho friend and 
confidante of Dundas”. Add. MSS. 29168, f. 207, 16 Mar. 1785. 

3 Ibid. 29163, f. 183, 24 Apr. 1784, Scott to Hostings. 
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bon after his entry into the Direction, Atkinson assured Pitt 
that the majority of the Directors were prepared to support the 
new Ministry. In the meantime Dundas had drafted an India 
bill, and Pitt, taking note of Atkinson’s information, did not 
hesitate to invite the Directors to discuss its clauses. 1 By 
5 January he had interviewed the Directors twice and the Com¬ 
mittee of Proprietors once. 2 At a meeting that evening, Pitt 
disclosed to a Secret Committee of the Directors his final ideas 
on the bill 3 : 



The political control over the Company’s affairs should bo in the hands 
of the Crown, which shall appoint the Governors and Commanders in Chief 
of the three Presidencies ; the Council to consist of four members, the other 
two to bo appointed by the Company, subject to the negative of the Crown. 
All despatches received from India ... to bo sent to the Secretary of 
State ; as also all . . . replies relative to political and commercial subjects. 

. . . Political, civil, military and revenue subjects only to bo subject to 
the revision and control of His Majesty’s servants . . . whose resolutions 
aro to be final. . . . Government not to interfere ... on commercial sub¬ 
jects. . . . The patronage to bo left where it is; the control or inquiry 
of the Court of Directors or General Courts to remain as at present in all 
other respect . and every subject of a political concern, to be alike open 
to the consideration of the Proprietors and their animadversions, as ever. 

ihree days later the Directors agreed to these very ambiguous 
terms, although six of their number, who had not yet abandoned 
Fox, complained that the Chairman and Committee of Proprietors 
had together forced the Directors to agree to this bill, “ which 
will annihilate the power of the Company ”. 1 On 14 January, 
Pitt introduced his measure into the Commons ; naturally, he put 
his main emphasis on the fact that the bill was based on resolutions 
of the Proprietors’ Court, and that he was acting “ by consent 
' and not by violence ”. 5 Nevertheless, the opposition to him m 
the Commons was still sufficiently strong to defeat the bill on its 
second reading by 222 votes to 214 (23 January). 

On this failure Atkinson sought to revive North’s system of 
managing the Company’s affairs by the exfifeise of ministerial 
influence in the Court of Directors, and in this he received the 
active co-operation of Francis Baring, the leader of the City 
interest. 8 Atkinson and Baring were probably drawn together by 

1 H.M.C.y Abergavenny % 24, 31 Doc. 1783, Atkinson to Robinson. 

2 Morning Chronicle y 5 Jan. 1784. 

8 Minutes, Secret Court of Directors, f. 1, 6 Jan. 1784. 

* The six were: Cheap, Hall, Luslungton, J. Smith, Sparkes, Tatom ; Court 
Minutes, 92, f. 744. 

J See my article on “ The East India Company Interest and the English Govern 
ment, 1783-84 ”, op. cif. 94. 

"Jour::' 1 of Modern History, V, 4S2, Furbor, op . ci*. Baring was at this 
imo out of office by rotation. Both Atkinson and Baring offered physically; 
aimg was 8tono deaf; Atkinson was slowly dying of consumption. 
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their financial and commercial interests in the City, Both of 
them had “ long arithmetical heads, sustained by vast facility and 
rapidity in calculation . . . qualities held in high estimation by 
Pitt ”. 1 Both agreed that the Ministry could only manage the 
Directors by securing control of the “chairs”, and Atkinson 
therefore urged Dimdas to include a clause in the future India bill 
empowering the Minister to nominate the Chairman annually, to 
appoint the Directors to office for life, and to reduce their number 
to sixteen. Pitt, fearful of arousing the suspicion that he was 
tampering with the Company’s patronage, point-blank refused to 
consider these suggestions. Baring and Atkinson then made the 
alternative proposal that Pitt should assist them in placing Sulivan 
at the head of the Company to carry through the necessary reform 
of the Company’s system. To this request, Pitt again returned 
“ an absolute negative which,” as Atkinson complained, “ whilst 
it was unaccompanied by an official avowal, has put an end to 
the hopes of making Sulivan the instrument of reform ”. 2 Pitt’s 
refusal was probably occasioned by his disinclination to put 
Sulivan and the Indian interest, which was known to be firmly 
allied to Hastings, 3 in control of the Company’s government. It 
is equally probable that in this matter he acted on the advice of 
Dundas, who both disliked and feared that party and that 
alliance. 4 

The annual April election of the six Directors approached. 
Three of the retiring six Directors were friends of Atkinson, 5 two 
were adherents of Sulivan. 6 Fox and Francis took a part in the 
contest and succeeded in nominating six Foxite candidates. 7 In 
order to defeat Fox’s nominees, Atkinson found it necessary to 
support the six candidates sponsored by Sulivan and the Com¬ 
mittee of Proprietors. The Directors themselves could not agree 



1 Wraxall, Memoirs, I, 118. 

2 See my article, “The New E.I. Board/’ Eng. Hist. R. July, 1040. 

3 Sulivan owed Hastings at this time £7,000. Add. MSS. 29170, f. 122, 
Jul. 178t>, S. Sulivan to John Scott. 

4 Chatham Papers, P.R.O. vol. 355, Jim. 1784, Atkinson to Dundas. Journal 
of Modern History, V, 480 et seq., Furber, op. cit Atkinson* to Dundas. On 
22 Jid. 1784, Atkinson positively stated that, “ the circumstances would not 
admit of Mr. Pitt’s avowing to Sulivan the negative that had been put \ By 
31 Jan. 1785, as Atkinson said, “The objection had been wholly done away by 
the alteration of times ”. In the intervening period between Jul. 1T8 4, and Jail. 
1785, the decision to appoint a successor to Hastings in Bengal had been taken. 
Another rc ison which may have induced Pitt to decline Atkinson s importunities 
was that all Atkinson’s schemes included the proviso that the deputy chair should 
be reserved for bim ; thereby he would have succeeded automatically to the 
“chair” and the management of the Company in the following year. 

5 Bosanquet, Booth, Roberts. 

0 Townson, Darell. 

7 li. Walpole'a tetters, ed. Toynbee, XIU, 143, 5 Apr. 1784. 
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f House List, and the Foxites seized the opportunity to publish 
a spurious List in the newspapers. 1 Nevertheless, on 14 April, 
the anti-Foxite alliance was completely successful in excluding all 
six of Fox’s candidates from the Direction. Of the six Directors 


elected, three, Lemesurier, Motteux and Inglis, were firm friends 
of Sulivan, and two, Baring and Boehm, were pledged to support 
Atkinson. 2 Baring and Atkinson had hoped for Sulivan’s assist¬ 
ance to enable them to “ carry the chairs ”, but on 18 April, 
Sulivan made it clear that he himself intended to stand. Pitt, 
however, had forbidden Atkinson to support Sulivan, and Atkin¬ 
son’s only remaining policy was to try to win the support of the 
retiring Chairmen, Nathaniel Smith and William Devaynes, by 
proposing their re-election. The upshot was that Sulivan’s candi¬ 
dature was defeated by one vote and the retiring Chairmen were 
re-elected. The “ Indian phalanx ” still remained the strongest 
single party in the Direction, 3 but its leader, Sulivan, embittered 
by Pitt’s hostile attitude, could no longer be relied upon to 
support the Ministry. 

Meanwhile, in the House of Commons, members had rapidly 
been deserting Fox for Pitt. By 25 March, when Parliament was 
dissolved, Pitt was sure of obtaining a majority in the general 
election. Furthermore, Robinson had advised him that some 
7'2 seats were to be had “ for money ”, and that, if Pitt could find 
candidates to stand for them, he would gain a substantial majority. 4 
Tn the general election East India members were returned for 
20 of these seats ; at least 14 of these members being supporters 
of Pitt. 5 At the same time the personnel and strength of the East 
India interests in Parliament were greatly changed. Twenty-two 
East Indians either did not stand or lost their seats, lb of them 
being Foxites, but GO other East Indians were returned. 0 Thirty- 
two of thorn were of the Indian interest, and 28 of the City and 
Shipping interest. Of the Indian interest, 17 supported Pitt and 
7 supported Fox. Of the City and Shipping interest, 19 supported 
Pitt and V supported Fox.' After the election, Pitt therefore had 


1 Morning Chronicle , 8 Apr. 1784. 

2 Journal of Modern History, V, 480 ci seq., Furl r, op. 22 Jul. 1784, 
Atkinson to Dundaa. 

3 Ibid. 

* Parliamentary Pa],as of John Robinson , ed. Laprade, 70 ot seq. 

6 This number excludes "Edward Cotsford am! Samuel Rannay, elected in 
June and July. 

* See John Scott’s statements and lif ts in the Morning Chronicle, 3 Jan., 

19 'lan., 19 Jul. 178*. and hi the London • 1 Apr., 6 Jul. 1784. Two 

members, I). Wat herst-on and J. Hill, acted independently. The 60 members 
include Edward Cotsford, Richard Atkinson, Paul Lemesurier. elected in June, 
and Samuel Hannuy, in July. Apnandix I. 

7 See Appendix 1. 
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_ _ & his supporters at least 36 members of the East India 

interests, of whom 15 were sitting in Parliament for the first 
time. 1 Only 2 of Fox’s 14 East Indians were new members. 2 

The Opposition did its utmost to spread the belief that Pittjj 
had been carried into office on the shoulders of the Indian interest! 
The Morning Herald rhetorically asked : “ What of the number, 
who, though not marked with the honourable bronze of Asiatic 
service, yet owed their election to Indians ? ” 3 Burke niade the 
accusation in Parliament that Pitt, through the agency of Atkin¬ 
son, had received support from the creditors of the Nawab of 
Arcot, 4 * and in fact between April and July 1784, some 14 members 
of the Arcot interest were elected to Parliament, 6 of whom 11 
stood as supporters of Pitt. The Public Advertiser accused a 
“ Bengal Club ” of having elected 74 members for Pitt, a statement 
which the Club soon afterwards denied. Later on, Burke referred 
to “ the East Indians, who have united themselves into one great, 
and in my opinion, formidable club, which, though now quiet may 
be brought into action with considerable unanimity and force \* 
Although it is unlikely that this Club, which was undoubtedly in 
existence in 1784, could have separated itself entirely from politics, 


we have found no evidence that settles the matter one way or 
the other. One point is certain; membership of the Club was 
not limited to members of Parliament ; Hastings, Baber and 
Swenv Toone, for example, were members. 7 Popular opinion 
evidently confused the Bengal Club vAth the Bengal Squad. 

As soon as the election was over, Pitt again turned his attention 
to the Company’s affairs. By this time the Directors had recovered 
from the panic into which they had been thrown by box s attack. 
Moreover, the assistance afforded by the majority of the members 
of the East India interests to Pitt in the general election had 
given them a claim on his gratitude. The Directors therefore 
presented a bolder front and forwarded to him a financial state- 


1 Cali, Cat-heart, Grant, J. Scott, Vannittart, Francis Baring, Bareli, Hannay, 
IIuntfT, Lemesurier, Preston, John Smith, Nathaniel Smith, William * mi i, 
Samuel Thornton. 

2 Edward Cotsford, Philip Francis. 

o 8 JuJ. 1784. 

4 Pari. Hist. XXV, 182 et scq. 

c They were: Atkinson, Cal), Cotsford, Grant, Tlannay, Hunter, Maepherson, 
Monckton, Munro, l’alk, Beachey, Ham bold. Smith. Wraxall. Soe Appendix 1. 
gee below, p. 36, for further discussion of this point. 

«> Works, ed. Bohn, 111, 364, Dec. 1791. „ , 

1 1n 1784 the Club met fortnightly at the Cro’.vn and Anchor. In 1787, a 
branch with 66 members was established at Edinburgh, fa 1801 the London 
branch met at Parsloo’s in fit. James’s Street. It was still llouridmig n, Sle 
but had disappeared hv 1822. Add. MSS. 29170, f. 394 5 291*8, If. 29-31, 
29184. f. 251 ; 38193, f. 3. 
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prepared by Atkinson, which refuted Fox’s contention that 
the Company was bankrupt and estimated its cash balance at 
£1,316,000. At the same time they asked him to work out his 
plans for an India bill in much greater detail than on the previous 
occasion. 1 Dundas, almost certainly, drew up the preliminary 
draft of the bill, which was sent for the Directors’ consideration 
early in June 1784. 2 This important draft, with the Directors’ 
criticisms and Dundas’s comments appended, indicates clearly 
the intentions of Pitt, and Dundas in planning the bill. 3 




Draft Clause . 

Clause 5. (The Board to 
superintend, direct and con¬ 
trol all acts relating to civil, 
military government and 
revenue of British posses¬ 
sions in Eajt Indies). 

Clause 12. (When the 
Court of Directors shall neg¬ 
lect to transmit to the 
Board their intended des¬ 
patches wit hin 14 days after 
requisition made, the Board 
shall prepare orders, on civil 
and military government.) 

Clause 11 (His Majesty’s 
Ministers to have the power 
to issue secret orders to the 
Governments in India, con¬ 
cerning the levying of war 
or making of peace). 


Directors'* Criticism . Dundas' s 

Comment . 

The word “ direct ” should Inadmissible, 
be omitted ; it seems to give 
the Board the power to 
originate measures. 


The hill is not making clear Inadmissible, 
enough on whom responsi¬ 
bility rests and with whom 
the power of initiation lies. 


Concerning secret orders. Agreed to. 
this Court is of opinion that 
to the extent stated in this 
clause the power thereby given 
would at one blow annihilate 
the Company’s government. 

They are ready to recommend 
to the General Court to con¬ 
sent. to vest power in His 
Majesty’s Ministers to issue 
secrot orders concerning the 
levying of war or picking of 
peace on being first communi¬ 
cated and afterwards trans¬ 
mitted through the Secret 
Court of Directors. 


The Ministry evidently intended to undermine the political power 
of the Directors ; even the Directors’ suggestion for Clause 14, 
which was ‘ k agreed to ”, was later altered by the insertion of 
“ Secret Committee ” for “ Secret Court of Directors ” ; clearly 

* Chatham Papers, P.R.O. vol. 353. 

2 About tliia time Dundas wa 3 often referred to as the future Indian Minister. 
See Furber, Dundas , 3J. Cf. S. Wo it sun an, Warren Hastings and Francis, lGO. 

3 Chatham Pnpns. P.R.O. vol. 358, Jun. 1784. 
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the Ministers would find it easier to manage three Directors than 
twenty-four. 1 

The introduction of the bill into Parliament was preceded by 
an investigation of the Company’s finances by a Committee of 
the House of Commons, under the chairmanship of William Eden. 
The Committee’s report, though highly critical of the Directors’ 
exaggerated financial estimates, yet gave a favourable account of 
the Company’s financial position. 2 Pitt accepted the conclusions 
of the report as valid, but Philip Francis bluntly told the House 
that they "were false. Actually, as Pitt well knew, no accurate 
and complete financial accounts had been received from India 
since 1781; therefore one contradiction more or less .mattered 
little. 3 

Pitt introduced the bill on 6 July in a most inconsistent speech. 
His aim was evidently to avoid expressing himself in precise 
terms. He coupled his announcement that a Board of Control 
was to be established to supervise the Company’s political business 
with so determined an effort to prove that this new body would 
hardly interfere with the Company that he inevitably contradicted 
himself. “ The Board’s power ”, he said, “ was nothing more 
than the power to put a negative on the Court of Directors’ 
measures and the power of altering them acting in another way. 
Yet he went on to say : It would consist in directing what 

political objects the Company’s servants were to pursue, and 
recalling such as did not pay obedience to such directions. He 
added that the Company’s aim was to be peace, not war, “ but 
self-defence was to be looked to so that whenever there was reason 
to expect an attack, to be in a state of preparation . He con¬ 
cluded with the astute suggestion — probably deliberately made 
to provoke discussion — that clauses should be included to check 
the money-making activities of the Company s servant s in India. 
Francis, in reply, excellently and pithily described the bill: 
“ Every principle in the Bill is clogged with an exception nliich 
defeats the rule it lays down.” He added, in illustration, that 
the Minister might frame a clause forbidding the Company to 
engage in aggressive war in India, but chat the discretion left 
in this matter to the Government there would render any such 
clause nugatory : “ Whenever the Governor-General and Council 
were disposed to make war upon their neighbours, they could at 

1 The clause forbidding the Company’s government to undertake “ schemes of 
conquest ” was not included in this draft. This clause, based on a similar clause 
in Fox’s bill, first appeared in the draft dated 29 June. Chatham 1 apers, 
P.K.O. vol. 950. 

2 Ibid. 22 Jun. 1784. 

- Pari Ilist. XXIV, 1034, 2 Jul. 1784. 


* Ibid. 1092, 0 Jui. 1784. 
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ies fabricate a case to suit their purpose.” The remaining 
Opposition speakers were inveigled into a tedious discussion of a 
new judicial court for the trial of delinquents from India. The 
speakers hi fact seem to have been overwhelmed by the excessive 
heat of that July; Burke, who in particular put the House to 
severe trials of patience, could scarcely obtain a hearing. The 
bill was easily and quickly carried through both Houses. 1 

As it finally stood, the Act empowered a Board of Commis¬ 
sioners, appointed by the King and consisting of one of the Secre¬ 
taries of State, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and four other 
members of the Privy Council, to supervise the civil and military 
government of the Company. If this Board should see fit to give 
secret orders concerning war or peace or negotiations with the 
Indian princes or states, these orders were to be transmitted to 
India by a Secret Committee of three Directors. The Court of 
Proprietors lost much of its pourer by the clause which declared 
that it could not veto a joint decision of the Board and the Direc¬ 
tors ; but the Court of Directors retained control of the patronage 
and the commercial administration of the Company. The Direc¬ 
tors also retained the power to appoint the Governor-General of 
Bengal, and the Governors of Madras and Bombay and the three 
Commanders-in-Chief, subject to His Majesty’s approbation. 2 
Both the Crown and the Directors were given the right to recall 
these officers. The authority of the Governor-General and 
Council over the subordinate Presidencies was greatly enlarged 
and numerous internal regulations relating to India were 
included. 

The bill had its merits : it brought to a close the disastrous 
experiment of the Regulating Act; it placed the political conduct 
ot the Company in due subordination to the policy of the national 
Government ; it settled the main lines of the home and Indian 
governments for over seventy years. These were great and far- 
reaching reforms. But on many other grounds this bill, which 
bears all the marks of > political compromise,* is easily criticised. 
At a time when the Company's political and commercial affairs 
were so obviously interwoven and interdependent, it was absurd 
to deny the new Board of the right to intervene in commercial 
matters. In practice, the Board was compelled frequently to 
exceed its legal powers. As Francis had clearly shown, the bill 
contained obvious contradictions. Like Pitt’s earlier bill, its 

1 Wra>; ill, Menwirs, I. 117. So great was Pitt’s majority in lho Commons that 

tho tellers, in a joke mistook 20 or SO without any r comment than a laugh 
from the Houro ”. ll.M.C., Rutland, III, 127, 21 Jul. 17S4. 

J Cf. Auber, Constitution of E 1. Co. 374. The quality mg clauso, “ subject to 
His Me—. sty’s approbation ”, wa-i removed i.t 1780, and not restored until 1813. 

D 
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meaning was purposely left vague and ambiguous on essential 
points, such as the exact division of authority between the Board 
and the Directors, and the way was thus left clear for the Board 
to encroach on the Directors’ powers. It was true that the 
Directors were given the right to appeal to the Privy Council; 
but of this body the six Commissioners of the Board were all 
members ! Indeed, it was a clever, dishonest bill, which success¬ 
fully concealed from the East India interests the Ministry’s inten¬ 
tion of effectively subordinating the Court of Directors as a 
political power. 1 Nevertheless, by Pitt’s India Act the Company 
had gained a better bargain than had appeared likely in the pre¬ 
ceding January, despite the fact that Pitt’s position in July was 
relatively much stronger; an apparent contradiction which is 
explained by Pitt’s failure to gain complete control of the Court 
of Directors in April 1784, and his disinclination to offend the 
thirty-six East India members who had helped to give him his 
majority at the general election. 2 

The Commissioners for India affairs were appointed on 31 August, 
and they held their inaugural meeting on 3 September with Lord 
Sydney, the Foreign Secretary, in the chair. According to the 
Act, the Secretary of State was always to preside : in his absence, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Pitt, was to take the chair. In 
the first two years of the Board’s existence, Pitt and Sydney were 
nor? a ally absent, and Dundas, as the senior Commissioner present, 
usually presided. 3 Dundas had taken the lead in Indian affairs 
long before Pitt’s India Act was passed, and as soon as the Board 
had taken an office in part of the Treasury in Whitehall, he con¬ 
solidated his position. He chose the office staff. Charles Bough- 
ton-Rouse, a retired Bengal civilian and a member of Parliament, 
who had first come into contact with Dundas in 1781 while acting 
as Chairman of the Select Committee on India affairs, was ap¬ 
pointed Secretary, probably in reward for his recent desertion of 
Fox. From the beginning, Dundas intended that the Secretary 
should merely organise the office routine and deal with the formal 

1 A paper of comments on the bill, possibly written by Atkinson in the spring of 
1784, includes the following: The Directors are upon the face of tint bill to 
continue to digest and arrange the political and governmental affairs of the Com¬ 
pare a« at present, but subject- to sin h an active control and interff renoe on the 
part of Government as reduces them . . . to mere clerks.” Chatham Papers. 
P.R.O. vol. 355. 

* liuilar.d. III. 131, 13 Aug. 1784, D. PulL ney to Rutland. Pitt’s 

conee; sioni- to the East Indians evidently annoyed his other sup porters. 

3 Out of 59 meutingr. in 1785, Sydney took the chair 8 times, Pitt twice, Dumb s 
49 times. J' om 1 7HI to 178?, out of 190 Hoard rn. tings, Dundas took the 
chair 112 times, Sydney 20 times, Pitt 5h times. Board Minutes, 1. 
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Bormspondence. 1 The more important secret and private corre¬ 
spondence was to be handled by William Cabell, chosen from 
among the clerks at the India House to be Dundas’s personal 
secretary. Cabell, who had served ten years in the Examiner's 
department, combined an excellent knowledge of Indian affairs 
with a very retentive memory, and Dundas came to rely greatly 
on him : he later told Wellesley, “ Cabell is secret as the grave, 
and from him the torture would not extract anything that was 
comugitted to him in secrecy ’V 2 
Lord Sydney, the Board's formal President, resented the 
assumption of authority by Dundas, but since he himself was not 
prepared to give much attention to India business, and Pitt was 
disposed to humour Dundas, his protests went unheeded. Of the 
other three Commissioners appointed, Grenville and Lord Mul- 
grave took little interest in India, and Lord Walsingham soon 
came into conflict with Dundas and resigned. 3 Bluff, good- 
humoured Harry Dundas was naturally suited to the lead at the 
Board of Control, which demanded above all a judicious use of 
patronage, a management of men and an intensive application 
to business. At first he was handicapped by hi 3 lack of cabinet 
rank, and several years passed before he succeeded in eliminating 
the influence of the other Ministers from the Board. But, by 1787, 
his ascendancy was openly recognised in numerous pamphlets, in 
the newspapers and in Parliament. 1 Sydney early and spitefully 
accused Dundas of filling British India with Scotsmen. The 
number of Scotsmen in the Company’s service at the end of the 
eighteenth century was certainly remarkable. Yet Dundas never 
enjoyed the control of sufficient Indian patronage to have achieved 
such a result. The exodus from Scotland to India had started 
long before the Board of Control was formed : economic necessity 
had begun that emigration which was later encouraged and aug¬ 
mented by Dundas and, on a greater sealq by the Directors 


1 Ibid. 1, *.234. Homo Misc. 60, f. 17. 29 Sept. 1784. The Board’s office 
routinu was ba-ed on that of the Treasury Board. A geographical arranges icnt 
of the Board’s correspondent';* (BubUc, K< ve nue. Secret, Commercial) for Bengal, 
Madras and Bombay was adopted in Sept. 1784. Sir William Foster in his 
Guide to the India Off. liecords mistakenly dates this geographical arrangement 
as beginning in 1797. 

- Add. MSS. 37274, f. 267, 12 CM. 1799. Home Misc. 341, f. 551, J. Mcheux 
to Castlereagh. A member of the Board described Cabell an “ The walking Index 
of tlio Board of Control”. Cabell was born in 1745, and died 23 May 1806. 
tiuropca.i Mag . 163, Sept. 

8 Hess. Cornwallis , I, 214. W raxall, Memoirs , I, 163, 

4 The satirical Album of ^tnatham, 64, quotes from Dundas’g diary on 10 Mar. 
1767, “ CaUcvl at, Whitehall—took away the Jast letters iron Cortiwa 'la that Pitt 
inav not see them before they are properly copied out by my private seorotary— 
left orders for Pitt and Sydney to follow me to my house, where they would find 
my despatches tor India ready for signing.” 
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themselves. Between 1784 and 1802, no less than ten Scotsmen 
served in the Direction, 1 and their exercise of patronage over a 
number of years adequately accounts for the many Scotsmen in 
the Company’s service in this period. 

Dundas straightway set to work at the Board, where he found 
that the first and greatest need was for a decision “ on those 
various objects of party and intrigue which have distracted the 
settlement of Madras these twenty years past ”. The evidence 
provided by the Board’s treatment of this matter strength's the 
view that Pitt, through the agency of Dundas and Atkinson, had 
sought and received the political backing of the Arcot interest in 
the general election. The titular ruler of the Carnatic, the Nawab 
of Arcot as he was generally called, had long since been borrowing 
very large sums of money at exorbitant interest, chiefly from the 
Company’s servants, and in return granting them assignments 
on the land revenues of the Carnatic. With most of the Madias 
Presidency implicated, it became the policy of a large and powerful 
Arcot interest to resist all reform. Paul Benfield was the most 
notorious, but there were many other influential creditors, includ¬ 
ing several Directors and at least thirteen members of Parliament 
in July 1784. 2 

’ he problem created by the demands of the Arcot creditors on 
the Nawab was intimately bound up with the question of the 
assignment of the Carnatic revenues. In 1781, during the war 
between the Company and Hyder Ali of Mysore, Lord Macartney, 
Governor of Madras, had induced the Nawab to make over to 
the English for the period of the war the administration of the 
Carnatic revenues. The Nawab and several of his creditors, 
including Benfield, appealed to Hastings, the Governor-General, 
to cancel this assignment of the revenues. Hastings, who valued 
and wished to retain the support of the Arcot interest in England, 3 
ordered Madras to cancel the assignment, but Lord Macartney 
refused and appealed to London. In the Court of Directors 
the main concern of Sulivan and the Hastings interest was to 
support the Governor-General. 4 Sulivan himself had no direct 



! Coleridge, Thomas Coutts, 1, 284. Three Directors, Prr.-rr, Grant and Scott, 
held .Scottish scats in Parliament. Tho private correspondence of Scott (Home 
Mac. 728) and Grant {life, by H. Morris, 292. and Memoirs of Highland Le ly. 

I. y E. Grant, 02), -hows that they and Dundas used their Indian patronrwo in 
maintaning their Parliamentary positions. 

J Case of P. Benfield, 231 et seq. The membors were : Atkinson, (’’all, Co Is ford, 

J. Grant, Hammy Hunter, Macpherson, Monckton, Munro, Pivlk, Peachov 
Iturabold, Wraxf»U. See Appendix I. 

ooipV^i ‘d r 2 m 147 ’ L 2 . 63 ’, 1 I 0b - 1781 » James Maophoraon to Hastings. Ibid. 
29161,. !. <3, *> Nov. 1783, 3. Scott to Hastings. 

Ibid. 29102, f. 291, 1 Mar. 1784, H. iSulivan to Hostings. 
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test in the settlement of the claims of the Arcot creditors. 1 
But Atkinson, in his capacity as Benfield’s agent, wished to bring 
about both the annulment of the assignment and the liquidation 
of the creditors’ claims. 2 Sulivan was probably ready to support 
Atkinson in the matter of the private debts on condition that 
Atkinson would join forces to cancel the assignment. The credi¬ 
tors meanwhile were demanding repayment of sums both doubtful 
in origin and exaggerated in amount, and the Nawab in order to 
play off their claims against the claims of the Company, to which 
he also owed large sums, deliberately admitted the justice of the 
creditors’ demands. In fact, the Nawab and the creditors had 
become collusive parties. 

The Nawab’s agent in England, James Macpherson, had been 
in communication with Atkinson since at least as early as Sept¬ 
ember 1782, 3 and in December 1783, he had followed Atkinson’s 
lead in deserting the coalition for Pitt. Soon afterwards he 
assured Pitt and Dundas: “ The utmost object of the Nawab’s 
wishes is to have the whole of his debts placed in a mode of 
liquidation.” 4 However, the scandal concerning the debts had 
become so great that Pitt’s India Act copied Dundas’s abortive 
India bill and Fox’s bills by ordering the Directors to investigate 
the justice of the debts, and to establish a fund for the discharge 
of such as should appear to be valid. In their comments on the 
preliminary draft of Pitt’s India bill, which Dundas had forwarded 
to them in June 1784, the Directors, under the influence of Atkin¬ 
son and Sulivan, had objected strongly to this clause, and after 
stating that “ whilst the Nawab continues to declare that all his 
debts are just ... to enquire into the ground of his debts appears 
herefore wholly useless ”, they had urged that the clause should 
>e omitted from the bill. 5 The Ministry, however, could not do 
this without giving Burke and Fox cause for suspecting that the 
Ircot creditors were being unduly favoured : the clause therefore 
remained. 

In August 1782, the Arcot creditors had appointed John Call, 
Richard Smith and Sir Robert Barker as their agents in England, 
,nd from April 1784, Call, by far the most active of the three, 
pressed Pit r and Dundas to recognise as valid all the creditors’ 


<SL 


■ Although he was financially embarrassed, ho even refused at this time to 
ecept a valid bond on the Nawab in payment of an old debt. Pari. Hist, 
• st Series, VII, 417. 

* Add. MSS. 12567, f. 1. Court Minutes, 93, f. 412, 23 Sept. 1784. 

3 Homo Mibc. 290, f. 1, 3 Sept. 1782, James V herson to. Atkinson. Add. 
MSS. 29166, f. 343. 30 Oct. 1784, John Scott to Hastings. 

4 Home Mi*:. 290, f. 97, 13 Oct. 1784. 

8 Chatham Paper . P.H.O. vol. 356. 
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claims on the Nawab. 1 Dundas took the unusual and improper 
step of showing the preliminary draft of the India bill to Call 
and of discussing the Areot clause with him. 2 As soon as the Act 
came into operation the agents interviewed the Directors and 
advocated the unconditional payment of the creditors’ claims. 
When the Directors considered the matter, Atkinson moved the 
adoption of the agents’ proposal and the simultaneous cancellation 
of the assignment of the Carnatic revenues. But Nathaniel 
Smith, the Chairman, who had long opposed the Areot interest, 
declared that the Company’s claims on the Nawab ought to receive 
the Directors’ first consideration. He proposed the annulment 
of the assignment, thus gaining the support of the Hastings 
interest. Then he vented liis personal dislike of the Areot interest 
by carrying a draft despatch which called in question the activities 
of Benfield in India and of James Macpherson in London, and 
ordered the Madras Government to examine the Areot debts and 
to pay only such as should appear to be legal. 3 Sulivan and the 
Hastings interest supported both of Smith’s proposals, thereby 
abandoning Atkinson. Sulivan— “ into whose hands the control 
of the Direction had fallen ” 4 —had evidently satisfied himself 
that Hastings’s cause had been served by the annulment of the 
assignment ; on the secondary matter of the private debts, he 
now felt no compunction in deserting Atkinson, who, as Sulivan 
saw it, had unaccountably and successfully intrigued to exclude 
him from the “ chair ” in the preceding April. 

The Board first considered the Directors’ draft on 23 September 
and, after Call and Barker had put the creditors’ case before 
them, they finally decided on 8 October radically to alter it by 
acknowledging all the Nawab’s debts as just, and appropriating 
funds for their payment. For convenience, the Board divided 
the debts into three categories ; first, the Consolidated Loan of 
17G7 ; secondly, the Cavalry Loan of 1777 ; thirdly, the Con¬ 
solidated Loan of 1777. This division of the debts was actually 
based on the division privately suggested by Call to Pitt on 
20 April 1784 5 ; that is, before the passing of Pitt’s Act and 

1 Home Misc. SI7, f. 394. Court Minutes, 92, f. 811. Chatham Papers, 
P-R D. vol. 359, Call to Pitt, 20 Apr. 1781. Tho claims amounted to about 
£•7,150,000.. Call was returned to Parliament at tho general election of 1784 
1 a supporter of Pitt; Parlia . i f ary Papers of John Robinson , ed. Laprtfo, 115. 
Ho was created a baronet in 1791. 

1 Home Misc. 317, f. 331, 8 Jul. 1784, Call to Dundan. 

•Ccmrfc Minutes, 93, f. 412, 23 Sept. 1781. Add. MSS. 12567, f. 1. 

4 Jo -\al of yMtrn Ui.-nory, V, 482, Furbo. op. cit . Cf. Dropmors , I, 

240, 27 Oct. 1784, Dundas to Grenville: “ a determined faction in the India 
House operating againBt us ”. 

6 Chatham Papers, P.R.O. v< •!. 359. Call had previously writt on an anonymous 
pamphlet embodying the name ideas. 
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the Arcot question had officially come under consideration. 
The altered despatch decreed the repayment of the debts at the 
rate of £480,000 a year, extending over twenty years. In reply, 
the Directors agreed to recognise the first two categories, but they 
demanded an enquiry into the third category, which had been 
contracted in defiance of their orders and in which Benfield and 
Call’s brother had the major share. 1 In view of the Directors’ 
decision in June 1784, not to favour an investigation of the debts, 
Dundas still retained a hope that finally they would yield to the 
Board’s suggestions. But Sulivan wa 3 not the man to miss this 
excellent, perhaps cunningly contrived, opportunity of pressing 
home the advantage he had gained, thus putting Dundas and 
Atkinson in a predicament. He saw to it that the majority of 
the Court stood firm against the Board. 

On hearing of the Directors’ decision, Call and Macpherson 
wrote strongly worded letters to Dundas, urging him to deal 
summarily with the Court. 2 3 But Dundas’s confusion of mind 
was revealed in the extremely weak reply which he made to the 
Court. He agreed with the Directors that “ the origin of the 
Consolidated Loan of 1777 was obscure ”, but claimed that it 


was inexpedient for the political and financial interests of Madras 
to keep the subject longer afloat ”, and that, in any case (with 
a malicious repetition of the Directors’ former statement), “ the 
Nawab had recognised all his debts”. The Directors did not 
reply to this further evasion of the point at issue, and the amended 
despatch was sent to India, However, Sulivan had fully succeeded 
in bringing the matter to public notice, and, on 28 February 1785, 
Fox and Burke moved in Parliament for papers on the Arcot 
debts. In a splendidly passionate, if somewhat lengthy and 
obscure indictment, Burke accused the Ministers of having success¬ 
fully conducted negotiations, through Atkinson, with the Arcot 


1 If id. Call estimated it at £2,560,000. In Aug. F/84, the creditors’ agents 
had told tho Directors : “ We do not hesitate to confess that the whole of this 
loan is nob entitled to that direct interference . . . from the Company which we 

have urged on behalf of tho other two.” Home Misc. 317. f. 355. Burko said 
that Benfield gained an annuity of £35,520 by the Board's settlement. Pari 
IJvt. XXV, 182 ot seq. See Homo Misc. 824. f. 425. 

3 Homo Misc. 317, f. 107, 13 Oct. 1784, Call to Dundas. Call wua a great 
friend of Russell, tho Board's solicitor. Tho latt r’s reports to Dundas on the 
Arcot question strongly favoured the creditors. See Home Misc. 318, f. 5 et soq., 
Call to Russell. Homo Misc. 290, f. 07, 13 Oct, 178-1, Macpherson to Dundas: 

1 presume to suggest that no express prrsfon nee should bo given ... to any 
claws of those debts which the Nawab . . . has already acknowledged . . . to 
bo just. . . . The late Act has left the Direc tor t oo much at large. . . . Bodies 
of men mu.st ... be commanded by authority or swayed by initucnco. In plain 
terms, the powers of your Board must bo extended, or that closciting bo renewed 
'jhieh has been always fovind no- ssar y for carrying forward business with any 
decency or precision, in the India House.” 
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creditors for political support- at the last general election. He 
averred that the Board’s decision to grant the payment of all the 
creditors 5 claims on the Nawab represented the Ministry’s reward 
to the creditors. “ Dundas replied to Burke’s charges, but did not 
answer them ”: the papers were refused by 164 to 69 votes. 1 

Pitt and Dimdas had been forced into an awkward situation 
0 ' r er this Arcot question. In the cabinet, Thurlow and Sydney 
had strongly opposed the indiscriminate payment of the debts. 2 
On 24 September, the day after the Board had first considered 
the Directors’ draft despatch, Sydney wrote the following, which 
certainly appears to refer to this business, in a letter to Pitt 3 : 



I have this moment received your note. I cannot say how much it hurts 
me. My opinion as much as my feelings are against the step that is taken, 
and what I am most concerned about is that you will b» imagined to have 
been a party to this business. I am sure you are not. You will find a 
combination of the most insatiable ambition and the most sordid avarice 
and villany at the bottom of this base work. As to the men with whom I 
Lave hitherto treated, very imprudently, with great openness, while I have 
a bolt to my door they shall never come into my room. I must be allowed 
to show myself not to be their accomplice. 


Nor did Cornwallis conceal hi adverse opinion of the Board’s 
decision ; he bluntly told Dimdas : “ You only consented that 
their fraudulent and infamous claims should be put into any 
course of payment, because you could not help it.” 4 Dundas 
himself in 1802 referred to “ those debts which wo found ourselves 
. . . under the necessity of confirming”. 5 

The Board’s decision on the debts was undoub tedly unjust, and 
the evil that it supposedly aimed at checking was actually encour¬ 
aged. 6 The evidence afforded by the Board’s handling of this 
Arcot question supports the view that Pitt, through the agency of 
Dundas, Atkinson, Macpherson and Call, had received political 
.support from the Arcot interest in the genera! election, and that 
Dundas had in reiurn promised to procure a settlement of the 
creditors’ claims on the Nawab without preliminary investigation. 

1 Nevertheless, a Direo r (Sulivan ?) secretly gave the papers to Dobrctt, who 
published them. Pari. hist. XXV, 162 et seq. 

a H.M.C., Dropmore , I, 240, 27 Oct. 1784, Dundas to Grenville. Ibid. t Rut 
land , III, 160, 14 Dee. 1784, Ordc to Rutland. 

3 Hoard Minutes, 1, f. 12. Stanhope, Pitt , I, 227. Of also James Macpher- 
Bon’H remark to John Robin ' . , 29 Jan. 1789, "There are apprehensions of 

e’s being ih the Boar > b*ok . . . Ii 'i agree, a! 

be in the fire.” B. Saunders, James Macphtrson, 288. 

4 Rc«/, Cornwallis, I, 370, 4 Nov. 1788. 

6 Furbcr, Dundas , 52, fn . 4. 

* The debt was paid off by 1S04 according to the Boards pirn, but it was then 
discovered that in the meantime a now debt of nearly i’30,099,000 had been 
contracted. An investigation of this debt was made, and only one-twcnikih 
of it was found to be valid. Roberts, Wellesley, 97, 
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member 1783, for example, there were some 14 Arcot creditors 
sitting in Parliament, of whom 11 were supporting Fox and only 
2 supporting Pitt. Between April and July 1784, at least 14 Arcot 
creditors were returned to Parliament, 7 of them being new 
members 1 ; of these 14, 11 supported Pitt and only 3 opposed 
him. The letters of Dundas, Cornwallis and Sydney also lead 
one to adopt the view that external influence was brought to bear 
on the Board of Control to order the complete settlement of the 
debts. Only the unexpected volte face of Sulivan and the majority 
of the Directors had brought the question to public notice. 

After this skirmish Dundas declared open war on the Indian 
interest in the Direction, and an initial battle took place over the 
question of the appointments to the Governments in India. Pitt’s 
India Act had vested the nomination of the Governor-General of 


Bengal and of the Governors of Madras and Bombay in the Court 
of Directors, subject to Crown approval. 2 Dundas, who was 
strongly convinced that the India Act would prove abortive unless 
the personnel of the Indian governments was changed, in par¬ 
ticular, unless Hastings, the favourite of the Indian interest in 
the Direction, was removed, suggested that provisional appoint¬ 
ments to Bengal and Madras were immediately desirable. 3 After 
Smith, the Chairman, had snubbed Dundas with the retort that 
the nomination to these posts lav with the Directors, Sulivan 
proposed one of the Company’s servants, John Hollond, as pro¬ 
visional successor to Lord Macartney, the Governor of Madras. 4 
and tliis was immediately carried by the Indian interest despite 
the opposition of the “ chairs ”. Dundas, who had not at that 
time formed a decided opinion on the merits of Macartney’s rule 
at Madras, made no immediate reply to this nomination, but it 
was rumoured that he favoured the appointment of his friend, 
General Sir Archibald Campbell, to this post. 5 Sulivan followed 
up this temporary success by persuading £he Directors to agree 
to a proposal that Warren Hastings, who had called for the appoint¬ 
ment of a successor, should be allowed to continue as Governor- 
General for at least one year after any such new appointment. 
The Board at once intervened, and, after pointedly remarking 
that such a decision did not depend on the Court alone, declared 



1 These wore: Call, Cot?ford, Grant, Atkinson, llannay, Hunter, J. Smith. 
Sco Appendix I. 

2 Cambridge History of India , VI, 12, mistakenly suggests that “the Crown 
approval” fi/st appeared in the Act of 1833. 

3 H.M.O.f Dropmore, I, 240, Dundas to Grenville, 27 Oot. 1784. Board to 
Court, 1, f. 26, 30 Oct. 1784. 

4 Court to Board, 1, f. 24. Court Minutes, 93, f. 488, 6 Oot. J784. 

6 ILAI.C.y Rutland, III, 133, 30 Nov. 1784, Orde to Rutland. 
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that the Company’s greatest need in India was retrenchment, and 
that it did not consider that Hastings was the fittest instrument 
for this purpose. 1 The Directors began to wTangle over the 
nomination of Hastings’s provisional successor. Sulivan and the 
Indian interest favoured Edward Wheler, a member of Hastings’s 
Council and recently his steady supporter. The “ chairs ” and the 
City interest awaited the Minister’s nod. It came in November, 
when Dundas at last vouchsafed that he had formed a favourable 
opinion of Macartney— a decision probably determined, in part, 
by his desire to oppose the Indian interest and to clear the way to 
the Madras Governorship for his friend Campbell. 2 In the cabinet, 
Thurlow, an admirer and supporter of Hastings, strongly criticised 
the suggestion of Macartney as Governor-General : Pitt therefore 
appealed to Cornwallis to accept the post, but the latter, finding 
that the cabinet wished him to go to India “ merely to get rid of 
a momentary rub among themselves ”, refused the invitation. 
Pitt then offered the post to Lord Walsingham, and, on his refusal, 
fell back on Macartney. 3 

When, on 17 February 1785, the Directors met to decide on 
a nomination for the Governor-Generalship, Sulivan’s proposal 
of Wheler was negatived by 13 votes to 8, and the proposal of 
Macartney by the Chairman, who was acting on behalf of Dundas, 
divided the Court equally, 11 votes against 11 ; according to 
by-law a lot was drawn and chance gave the nomination to 
Macartney.'* Immediately, Dundas pressed the “ chairs ” to 
send the new3 to India, and now that the Governorship of Madras 
was vacant he politely threatened that, if they sent Hollond 
to Madras, the Board would recall him. The City interest, which 
had been reinforced by the entry of James Moffat into the Direction 
in December 1784. thereupon carried through the Court Dundas’s 
nomination of Sir Archibald Campbell. 15 This was the first use 
bv the Ministry of their power of recall, which finally put the 
superior appointments in India completely into their hands. At 
Madras, Macartney had resigned his post on first hearing of the 
annulment of the assignment and of the appointment of Hollond 



1 Board to Court, 1, f. 26, 30 Oct. 1781 

2 Of. Add. MSS. 2 d 68, f. 182, 9 Mar. 1785, Scott to Hastings. 

r Wraxall, Memoirs, II, 62. Dropmore, I, 242, Oct.-Nov. 17S4, Rut¬ 

land. to Pitt. Add. MSS. 29168, f. 182, 9 Mar. 1785, Scott to Hastings. Accord¬ 
ing to the latter, Thurlow, Gower, Sydney, Camden, Carmarthen wero opposed 
to Macartney. 

4 Court Minutes, 93, f. 926. Atkinson was absent on this occasion. Ho was 
ill and his servant had given him a (lose of vitriol in mistake for medicine, which 
nearly killed him. Atkin *m was known to be unfavourably inclined to Macart¬ 
ney, who presumably had taken too decided a part against tho Arcofc creditors. 
Add. MPS. 29168, f. 79, 18 Feb. 1785, ScoU to Hastings. 

6 Home Mi sc. 818, f. 35, 17 Feb. 1785, Campbell to Dundas. 
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provisional successor. Before he left India he received the 
news of his appointment as Governor-General, but, rightly thinking 
that there was great need for a definition of the Ministry’s attitude 
towards him, he refused the appointment and sailed for England 
(June 1785). On his arrival he saw the “ chairs ” and informed 
them that “ before he could accept the Governor-Generalship it 
was necessary ... to receive decisive support from home of which 
till he came home he could not be certain, as the fact of his election 
did not ensure it ”, and furthermore, that he could not accept 
the position unless it was linked both with the control of the 
army in India and with the power of overruling his Council. 
Macartney repeated these conditions to Pitt and Dundas, and 
added that he thought himself not unworthy of a British peerage. 1 
Pitt decided that tliis preliminary grant of a peerage would have 
been an unwise precedent ; added to this, the opposition to 
Macartney of Thurlow and Sydney in the cabinet, and of the 
Indian interest in the Direction, remained as strong as ever ; 
Pitt therefore appealed to Cornwallis for the last time, and was 
greatly relieved when he reluctantly accepted the appointment. 
Cornwallis, like Macartney, had profited from the experience of 
Hastings, and he consented to go to India as Governor-General 
only on condition that lie was given the additional and highly 
important powers of controlling the army and of overruling his 
Council. 2 

Before the appointment of Cornwallis had been confirmed, 
Dundas had already turned his attention to the reform of the 
Company’s organisation in England, “ the very corner-stone of 
the whole Indian administration Atkinson, who feared the 
power of the Indian interest in the Direction, and who was con¬ 
vinced that no efficient reform could be achieved without Sulivan’s 
assistance, again urged Dundas, in. January 1785, to come to terms 
with that group. Dundas once more refused to consider the idea ; 
in view of the likely retirement or death of both Sulivan, who was 
over seventy, and Atkinson, who was ill with consumption, 3 he 
preferred to make an effort to gain oontrol of the Direction at the 
approaching April election. The danger, as Atkinson saw it, was 
that Sulivao might unite with Devaynes, the Deputy Chairman, 
to carry the latter into the “ chair ”, and to establish himself as 
Deputy; in which case “Devaynes would merely be a shoeing 
horn to Sulivan, who in 1786 would take Townson (his best friend) 

1 Chatham Papers, P.R.O. vols. 355. 361. 13 Jan. 1780, Devaynos to 
Dundas. 

2 Pral Hist. XXV. 1206, 10 Afar. 1780. 

8 \tkinflon died in May 1785. Sulivan died in Feb. 1780. 
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as Deputy and possess power ”. 1 Sulivan began an active canvass 
for bis friends, Darell and Tovmson, wbo were “ out by rotation ”, 
and be also decided to support the candidature of John Scott, 
Hastings’s agent, thus openly marking the alliance of the Indian 
interest with Hastings. Subvan offered to unite with the Ministry 
if they would agree to support his three friends, but Pitt and 
Dundas positively refused to countenance the election of Scott . 2 
To further his schemes Dundas found it necessary once more to 
buy the support of the “ chairs ”, Devaynes and Smith, with the 
promise that he would assist them to retain their positions for 
another year. As a result Scott was defeated in the election, and 
four of the six successful candidates were ready to support the 
Ministry 3 ; the other two, Darell and Townson, were Subvan’s 
friends. As Dundas had anticipated, Devaynes and Smith were 
elected to the “ chairs ”, both Baring and Subvan being defeated 
in their candidature for the Deputy chair . 4 However, the position 
in the Direction had hardly changed ; the “ chairs ” were Dundas’s 
allies but not his firm friends; the Indian interest remained the 
strongest single party. 

Sulivan was not deterred by this setback, and he retaliated by 
stealing Dundas’s thunder; he planned an extensive reform of 
the whole of the Company’s organisation. In transacting business 
the Directors had long been accustomed to divide themselves into 
twelve Committees (excluding the Secret Committee) each con - 
sisting of nine Directors, besides the Chairmen, who ' were of 
all Committees ”. The Directors were appointed to the Com¬ 
mittees. not according to their merit or qualifications, but accord¬ 
ing to their seniority ; the nine senior Directors thus served on the 
majority of Committees, including the most important Committees 
of Correspondence and of Treasury. The Company’s patronage 
was divided among the Committees in such a way that the Chair¬ 
men and the nine senior Directors enjoyed the most valuable 
share . 5 In launching his attack on this cumbrous system Sulivan 
pointed out that 

the rules and ordinances of the Company at home are exactly upon the 
same scale aB they stood in 1707, when the Company thought only of trade; 
. . . at present neither the Auditor nor the Accountant can give any 
explanation of the millions spent in the late war except a conjectural 
estimate. 

After asserting that the division into Committees had originated 

Atkinson to Dundas, 31 Jan. 1785, Journal Mod. Hist. V, 481. 

« Add. MSS. 20168, f. 207, 16 Mar. 1785, Scott to Hastings. 

3 Boeanquet, Cheap, Cuming, Roberts. Journal Mod. Ilist. V, 481 : op. cit. 

1 Court Minutes, 94, If. 2-4, 13 Apr. 1785. 

® llnd. 93, f. 1 et seq., Apr. 1784. 
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_ %he division of patronage rather than of business, Sulivan pro¬ 
posed to reduce the number of Committees to three ; a Political 
Committee to manage civil and revenue matters, a Military Com¬ 
mittee and a Commercial Committee. The Directors were to be 
divided into the three Committees according to their qualifications, 
and three corresponding Committees were to be established at 
Calcutta, Madras and Bombay. 1 The plan was excellent; it 
would have clarified and accelerated the system of correspondence 
between India and England. Sulivan’s scheme was so obviously 
the outcome of a detailed knowledge of the Company’s organis¬ 
ation, unequalled among his contemporaries, and it conformed so 
closely to Dundas’s own ideas, that the latter straightway recom¬ 
mended its adoption to the Directors. 2 But the plan broke on 
the rock of patronage ; the Chairmen, Devaynes and Smith, who 
were notorious place-mongers, vetoed its consideration because it 
proposed to divide the Company’s patronage equally among the 
members of the three Committees without reference to the seniority 
of the Directors. In an attempt to overcome their opposition, 
Baring proposed a compromise embodying the essence of Sulivan s 
plan but involving less interference with the existing division of 
patronage. But when Smith produced a scheme, which merely 
grouped the twelve Committees of the Court into three classes 
(Correspondence, Shipping, Warehouses 3 ) with the nine senior 
Directors in charge of the most important first class, and which 
maintained the distribution of patronage according to seniority, 
the majority of the Directors welcomed it, and immediately 
approved of it. 4 Sulivan made one more effort to achieve efficiency 
in the despatch of the more important business, by proposing 
that the C< respondence Committee should confine its attention 
to political matters, but the Chairman repeatedly postponed the 
discussion of this suggestion. 5 Nevertheless the Directors had no 
objection to the trial of Sulivan’s plan in India and, with Dundas 3 
sanction, the Presidency Governments were divided into Boards 
as Sulivan had suggested. 6 

On 15 July 1785 , Dundas wrote to the Cliahmen pointing out 
i Ibid. f. 1063, 23 Mar. 1785. 

= Board Minutes, 1, f. 67, 11 Apr. 1785. . _ 

3 First Class —Correspondence, Law Suits, Military Fund, . reasuty • 

Second Class— Shipping, Privato Trade, Prevention of Growth ot Private 
Trade, Government Troops and Stores, 

Third Class —Warehouse.:, Accounts, Buying and House. 

According to Smith’s plan, 9 Directors were to sit on the first class, 8 on tho 
second elaJ.. 7 on the third class; the chairmen “ were of all committees . 
Court Minutes, 94, f. 40, 4 May, 1785. 

1 Home Misc. 369a, f. 33, 29 Jun. 1785. Court Minutes, 94, f. 252, 20 Jal. 1785. 
« Board to Court, 1, f. 97, 16 Jun. 1785. 
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that any far-reaching reform of the Company must include a 
financial reorganisation. For the past two months the Board’s 
solicitor, Francis Russell, assisted by William Cabell, had been 
collecting data on which Dundas hoped to base a stringent retrench¬ 
ment of the Company’s establishments in India. The need was 
obvious and, on Dimdas’s suggestion, the Directors agreed to set 
up in each Presidency standard, reduced establishments, which 
were not to be altered in future without the sanction of the home 
government. The Board and the Court then quickly agreed on 
economies, mainly in the Bengal establishment, which were to save 
the Company £500,000 a year. 1 The debts of the Company in 
India, which had increased greatly as a result of the recent wars, 
could not be accurately determined ; in November 1784, Sulivan. 
usually the best inhumed Director, had estimated them at 
£8,000,000. The anxiety expressed in Parliament 2 on this point 
caused Dundas to consider the matter. He privately told Pitt 
that, so long as the Company’s debt in India remained, the Com¬ 
pany “ was bound to the defensive ” ; he then suggested that the 
Company’s debts in India should be funded and transferred to 
England. 3 

In July 1785, Dundas conferred with the Secret Committee and, 
after prolonged deliberation, the latter decided to give his plan 
a trial, provided that it could be adapted to fit the Company’s 
system. By that system, the annual surplus revenues in British 
India were used to provide a stock of goods, called the Investment, 
which was transferred to England in the Company’s ships. These 
goods were then sold at the India House, and, after the expenses 
and dividends had been paid, the surplus was used to supply the 
Company’s settlements in India with writers, cadets, military 
stores, British manufactures, and bullion in the form of silver. 
Dundas argued that any transference of debt to England would 
be most conveniently met by augmenting the Investment, which 
in turn necessitated an increase in the Company’s sales in England. 
Out of the increased profits in England the Directors were to pay 
off the transferred debts. 4 Six of tl inoludi 

and Baring, also drew up detailed plans for the liquidation of the 
debts, but the final plan adopted in September 1785 was Dundas’s. 
It was decided that the annual Investment in India should be 
increased in value from about £1,000,000 to about £1,500,000; 
this Investment, it was calculated, would realise £2,400,000 in 
England. The Company's Indian debts were to be funded at 
5 per cent, and transferred to England by the substitution of bills 

1 Jvjtinl to Court. 1, f. 76, 7 Apr. 1785. a Purl Uisi. XXV, 517, 6 lay 1785. 

3 fioma Mm. 371, f. 1, 15 Jun. 1785. 4 Ibid. 960a, f. 1, 15 Jul. 1785. 
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the Court of Directors at a fixed rate of exchange, and these 
bills were to be paid in England out of the increased trading profits. 1 
It was anticipated that the Company’s Indian debts would be 
paid off by 1796. Five of the Directors maintained that the 
Investment could not be increased, and they opposed the scheme 
as involving a prospective drain on the Company’s resources at 
home. 2 In the first year of the plan’s operation, nearly £1,500,000 
of debt was transferred to England ; in the second year only 
£200,000 ; in the third year it became quite evident that the plan 
had failed. It was, in fact, unsound in principle ; the increase of 
the Indian Investment mainly depended at this time on an increase 
in the amount of bullion sent to India, yet Dundas’s plan made 
no provision for this. The rate of exchange, also, at which the 
remittance was fixed, proved too low for competition with the 
very favourable channel of remittance through the foreign trade 
with India. Dundas was undoubtedly hostile to the Company at 
this time, and he had probably anticipated that the transfer of 
debt from India to England would seriously inconvenience the 
Company at home. Despite the evident failure of his plan, he 
pressed a similar scheme on the Directors in July 1787. 3 He had 
probably decided that financial embarrassment would ultimately 
force a much chastened Direction to appeal to Parliament for a 
loan. He calculated well, for in 1786 the Directors had to apply 
to Parliament for permission to increase their capital stock by 
£800,000. Three years later they were again compelled to seek 
permission to raise another £1,000,000. 4 

Dundas more clearly revealed his inimical attitude to the Com¬ 
pany in the course of negotiations between England and France 
and Holland, which were intended to establish their relations in 
the East on a more stable and friendly footing. The Directors 
were first approached by the authorised agent of the French 
Government, on behalf of the newly formed French East India 
Company, in August 1785. 5 The City interest, on Baring’s advice 
and with the support of Dundas, were prepared to make an agree- 


1 Contrary to the Act of 1784, the Board originated this despatch, and the 
Court merely approved of it. Minutes, Secret Court of Director?, 9 Sept. 1785. 

2 Ibid. 

3 The Board originated this despatch contrary to law. Board to Court, 1, 
f. 211, 17 Jul. 1787. Home Misc. 342, May 1787. 

* Auber, Constitution of the E.L Co. 123. Francis said that this was due to 
tli • too great transfer of debt to England. Earl . Hist. X XVIII, 600, 31 Mar. 
1790. 

& Minutes, Secret Court of Directors, 16 Aug. 1785. 

The French had first opened negotiations with Fox’s Ministry. Tho negura¬ 
tions were resumed with Pitt in May 1784. They had proceeded slowly because 
of .ho Directors’ suspicion of French aims. See Chatham Papers, P.B.O. 
vol. 360. 
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ment with the French Company, whereby the latter was to enjoy 
the monopoly of French trade with India ; the English Company 
was to supply it in India with a yearly Investment to the value 
of £400,000, and was to receive 10 per cent, of the profits. 1 At 
this point, Warren Hastings, who was by this time in England, 
interfered by sending the Directors a memorandum criticising the 
treaty on the ground that it would give the French an opportunity 
for political encroachment in the East. Baring reported to Pitt, 2 


We have a miserable prospect before us for the French business, and I see 
no occasion to expect that it will be carried through. Hastings has sent 
a most foolish paper by which Sulivan and all his friends are committed 
and indeed they not only oppose generally but cavil at every trifle that 
occurs. 

There was some justification for Hastings’s uneasiness, 3 but this 
measure happened to be a favourite one with Dundas, who regarded 
the development of French trade with India as a useful weapon 
which might later be used against the English Company. In a 
letter to Grenville in September 1786, he said 4 5 : 


I mention the chance of the dissolution of the monopoly of the East India . 
Company. . . . You will agree with me there are events which may load 
to such "a dissolution. Trade treaties like this will allow the remittance 
home of our Indian revenues in such a case. 

Hastings and the Indian interest finally gave way to Dundas, 
and the commercial treaty with the French Company was carried 
through. A similar treaty with the Spanish Philippine Company 
was later signed, and negotiations were begun with the Dutch 
Company. Throughout Dundas reiterated that his sole motive 
was “ the encouragement of the trade of other nations in India ”. r * 
In March 1787, during the Ministry’s negotiations for a general 
trade agreement with France, the Board took the opportunity to 
ask for°a definition of the privileges of the French factories in 
Bengal. On this occasion Dundas acted as though the English 
Company was on the verge of extinction ; he instructed the British 
representatives to treat “ as the sovereign of the country , and 


1 Minutes, Secret. Court of Directors, 15 Sept. 1785. Chatham Papers, P.R.O. 
vol. in, 9 Get. 1785, Baling to Pitt. 

2 Ibid. 22 Nov. 1785. 

3 Eden later reported from Paris that there was t^Ik ot t.ho French gaining 
control of the Dutch ports in the East Indies. J U. Rose, Pitt and National 
Revival, 355. In Apr. 1785. the Hoard sent secret ordors to India for the estab¬ 
lishment of - settlement at Nancouvery harbour, Nicobar islands, and for tho 
ttizurc of Diego Garcia; both measures aimed against French influence in the 
East. Secret Hoard Minutes, 1, f. 3. 

4 Droprore, I. 208, 27 Sept. 1786. Ada. MSS. 31419, f. 433, 9 Deo. 
1785, Dundas to Eden 

5 Minutes, Secret Court of Directors, 10 Dec. 1788. 
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jarcl the French “ as possessing a commercial interest protected 
by tas ”. 1 On the successful conclusion of Eden’s negotiations 
with the French, Dundas wrote to Pitt: 


It is a most important event, for, although I cannot flatter myself that 
the French will always continue bona fide to acquiesce in the principle of 
sovereignty assumed by us throughout the treaty , 2 I am satisfied it will 
be felt and acted upon as such immediately by the servants of both nations 
in India. A very little time will render the contest for sovereignty, on 
a future day, a matter of very little alarm to Great Britain . 3 

At the same time Dundas ordered the Board’s solicitor, Francis 
Russell, to begin the preparation of a bill “ declaratory of the 
sovereignty of the British Crown over all the British possessions 
and inhabitants thereof in the East Indies ”. 4 According to the 
bill the Company was to lose its political power and patronage and 
was to continue merely as a commercial body. Dundas prophesied 
that he was soon to become the Indian Minister. 5 6 

Apparently, Dundas’s encouragement of international trade was 
in part the outcome of hi3 desire to deprive the Company of its 
political powers and to establish himself as the Secretary of State 
for India ; a post of first-class importance, no doubt carrying with 
it a seat in the cabinet and a great deal of patronage. 0 The 
Directors had provoked Dundas greatly at times ; nevertheless, 
in these negotiations he had not dealt fairly with the Company on 
the basis of the Act of 1784. 

Unfortunately for the Company, Laurence Sulivan had died on 
21 February 1786. 7 Although nearly seventy-three years old, he 
would almost certainly have been elected Deputy, if not Chairman, 
in the following month. On his death, his party disintegrated. 
The struggle for the “ chairs ” in April, for which five different 
men were proposed before John Michie and John Motteux were 
successful, emphasised the disunity of the Court. The only man 
of ability and experience remaining in the Direction was Francis 
Baring, and he generally supported Pitt. 8 In these circumstances, 


1 Add. MSS. 34467, f. 47, 20 Jun. 1787, Dundas to Eden (?). 

2 The actual text of the treaty hardly justifies the assumption by Dundas that 
the French had aoquu seed in the principle) of British sovereignty in India. Seo 
Pari. Hist. XXVI, 1255, 31 Aug. 1787. 

3 Chatham Paper s P.R.O. vol. 157, 19 Sept. 1787. 

4 Homo Miso. 413, f. 185. 

6 Ross, Cornwallis , I, 319, 29 Jul. 1787. Cf. Home Miac. 389, f. 381, 8 Deo. 
178 1 , Dundas to Sydney. 

6 That Dundas had this intention at this time is made dear by Dundas’s 
agent, Bruce, in his Historical Plans for Government of India, 1793, 190 et fra. 
Cf. Dundas A admissions to Wellesley in Sept. 1800. Add. MSS. 37275, f. 206. 

7 Ibid. 39880, f. 18. 

* Dropmore, I, 257. Chatham Papers, P.H.O. vol. Ill, 9 Oot. 1785, 

Baring to Pitt. 
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Dundas felt emboldened to take a high-handed attitude towards 
the Directors. He caused the Secret Committee to draw up orders 
for the settlement of the debt that the Nawab of Arcot owed to 
the Company. When the Court of Directors considered this 
subject in the spring of 1786, Dundas, who no doubt thought that 
they had already drawn undue attention to the Board’s handling 
of the Nawab’s affairs, informed them that the matter must be 
dealt with through the Secret Committee alone. At the same 
time, he quickly pushed through Parliament a bill compelling the 
members of this Committee to swear an oath of secrecy. 1 In 
reserving this question to be dealt with through the Secret Com¬ 
mittee Dundas was acting legally, but, in the circumstances, 
unwisely. The subject could technically be described as “ a negoti¬ 
ation with a native prince ”, but the Directors felt that the Board 
was infringing their powers, and that it would be necessary to 
apply to Parliament for an explanation of the phrase in question. 2 
On 30 June, they called a meeting of the Proprietors “ to ascertain 
the powers remaining in the Court of Directors For the first 
time since the institution of the Board of Control, a majority of 
the Proprietors showed hostility to the Board, and passed a reso¬ 
lution that “ the construction of the Act of 1784 by the Board of 
Control is subversive of the authority of the Court of Directors 
and tends to establish a secret system of government highly danger¬ 
ous to the interests of the public and the Company ”. 3 The 
Directors, lacking a strong leader, hesitated to press matters 
further, and not until 29 November did they instruct the “ chairs ” 
to seek Pitt’s support in applying to Parliament for an explanation 
of the Board’s powers in respect to the secret correspondence with 
Indian princes. On 6 December, Pitt declined, and his Parlia¬ 
mentary po. ; iion was so strong that the Directors would not take 
the risk of introducing the matter into the Commons without his 
support. On 7 February, several of the more independent Pro¬ 
prietors once more raised the question in the General Court, and 
their proposal to establish “ a committee to consider the operat ion 
of the Act of 1784 and to devise methods to preserve the rights of 
the Courts of Directors and Proprietors ” was defeated by a 
majority of only 145 to 97 votes. 4 Without Sulivan to stiffen their 
resistance, the coinage of the Directors had clearly failed them. 
This episode reveals the restlessness of the Company under the 

1 Auber, Constitution of K.l. Co. 189. Tier) jov. Real Situation of E.l. Co. 28. 

2 Court Minutes, 95, f. 209, 15 Jun. 1780. One Director, Samuel Smith, 
resigned his post, protesting against “the daily • croachmentn of the Bot.rd on 
the Di'ret tors’ powers 

•CV-irt Minutes, 95, f. 275, 30 Jun. 1780 

4 General Court Minutes, 7, ff. 34-66. 
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_ re exerted by the Board of Control. Although the Directors 

and Proprietors had not at first perceived the implications of Pitt’s 
India Act, they were at last beginning to realise that the Board 
was developing a long-planned policy for the annihilation of the 
Directors’ political powers. 

In the meantime, experience had suggested to Dundas methods 
whereby disputes between the Directors and himself could be 
reduced to a minimum. He began the practice of interviewing 
the chairs ” before taking a decision on any important India 
question ; differences that would have aroused acrimonious contro¬ 
versy in correspondence were disposed of quietly and easily in 
conversation. 1 Dundas also found it necessary to evade the clause 
in the Act ot 1784 which necessitated the return of all despatches, 
sent up by the Court to the Board, within a fortnight. He found 
that this period of time was insufficient for an adequate examin- 
aiion of the despatches, and the ingenious system was devised 
whereby the Court first sent an unofficial draft of any intended 
despatch to the Board, to be dealt with at Dundas’s leisure. 2 * * 
Unquestionably, Dundas had assumed complete control of the 
Board : he monopolised its business : he first read and altered the 
drafts of despatches sent to him from the India House, and then 
circulated them to the other Commissioners for approval. The 
Board’s meetings, where the despatches were finally signed by at 
hast three of the Commissioners according to law, had already 
become formal.* But, on 7 April 1785, Dundas had instituted 
a much less formal body, the “ Secret Board of Control This 
>ody was intended to be the equivalent of the Company’s Secret 
Committee. All the Commissioners had the right to attend its 
meetings, of which there were on the average about eight a year, 
d henever the members of the Secret Committee were summoned 
fo the Board, the Secret Board of Control interviewed them, and 
at such meetings the more important India business was discussed. 
The following quotation from the Minutes of the Secret Board’s 
first meeting illustrates its usual procedure 5 : 

Resources of the Carnatic ; change in Government of India by t he appoint¬ 
ment of Lord Macartney as Governor-General; change iu the Government 


1 Secret Coin mil too Minutes, 15 Aug. 1785. 

2 Court to Board, 1, f. 5, 14 Sept. 1784. 

a Board to Court, 1, f. 6*1. Kayo, Administration of E.I. Co. 129. Tiernov 
°P- cit. 23 et scq. 

1 Its last meeting was held on 19 Get. 1805, during Castlereagh’e Presidency. 
> that time the President was in fact the Board. In the last lew years of tho 
■eeret Board's life the president was often the only member present at tho 
Meetings. Secret Board Minutes, ' ol. 1. 

5 Ibid. 7 Apr. 1785. 
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of Madras by the appointment of General Campbell; secret instructions 
necessary. Ordered the Secretary to write to the Chairman of the Court 
of Directors that the Board desire he will attend them to-morrow at 12 
o’clock with the other members of the Secret Committee. 


By their concessions to the Company in the India Act of July 
1784, and to the Arcot creditors in October 1784, Pitt and Bundas 
had emancipated themselves from the claims of the East India 
interests in Parliament. The Board’s preference for Macartney 
as Governor-General, rather than Warren Hastings, emphasised 
this and showed that Pitt and Dundas felt their Parliamentary 
position to be sufficiently strong for them to take the risk of 
alienating the Indian interest. The threats of the Opposition, 
and the rumour that Dundas disliked Hastings, 1 caused Hastings’s 
friends to fear that he would receive inadequate support in the 
Commons. Dundas certainly disliked Hastings, and his policy; 
the testimonies of David Anderson, a friend of both Dundas and 
Hastings, of John Scott, of Sweny Toone the Director, and the 
gossip of Wraxall, Bland Burges and Lord Bulkeley, added to the 
hostility shown by the Board to Sulivan and the Indian interest 
in the Direction, prove this. 2 The three gossip-writers mentioned 
go even further and assert that Dundas feared that Hastings would 
get a seat at the Board of Control on his return to England, and 
that this fear impelled him to precipitate the impeachment. Hast¬ 
ings, who could count on the support of Thurlow in the cabinet 
and of thirty to forty of the East indians in Parliament, 8 possibly 
hoped for political employment in England, 4 and it was known 
that the King was strongly disposed in his favour. 5 Nevertheless, 
Dundas was quite sure of Pitt’s friendship and too much a man of 
the political world to fear the appointment of Hastings to the 
Board, for this would have implied that such appointments were 
awarded on merit ! 

On his return to England, Hastings did not in the least try to 
ingratiate himself with Pitt or Dundas. He did not conceal his 
contempt for the India Act 6 ; he severely criticised Dundas’s plan 
for a commercial treaty with the French in Bengal, and thereby 
encouraged the Indian interest in the Direction to oppose it; he 
openly identified himself with the Indian interest, with which 


5 II.M.C ., Rutland , III, 192, 21 Feb. 1785, Pill noy to Rutland. 

2 Add. MSS. 29170, f. 2G7, 23 Jun. 1796, Anderson to Hastings. Ibid. 29177, 
f. 58, 20 Jul. 1799, Soott to Hastings. Ibid. f. 47,10 Jul. 1799, Toono to Hastings. 
Wrayall. Memoir*. II, 34. Buckingham, Courts a n*I Ca -aieis, George III , II, K>2. 

3 II.M.C. t Rutland, III, 368-69, 2-8 Feb. 1787, vail ney to Rutland. 

* Wraxall, Memoirs, II, 34. Add. MSS. 29177, f. 47, 19 Jul. 1799, Toone to 
Hastings. 

8 Chatham Papers, P.R.O. vol. 103, 14 Jun. 1786, George III to Pitt. 

« \dc\. MSS. 20169, f. 149, 5 Dec. i785, Hastings to Thurlow. 
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is had already come into conflict over the settlement of the 



Arcot debts, the appointment of Macartney, and the proposed 
election of Hastings’s agent, John Scott, to the Direction. When 
Burke began the attack on Hastings in the House of Commons 
on 17 February 1786, Dundas showed forbearance in suggesting 
that a criminal prosecution was unnecessary. However, in the 
following months of April, May and June, the Indian interest in 
the Direction annoyed Dimdas by obstinately opposing his plan 
of sending secret orders to India on the settlement of the debts 
that the Nawab of Arcot owed the Company. Coincidently, the 
arrogant and independent attitude of the Indian interest in Parlia¬ 
ment roused the anger of Pitt and his regular supporters. 1 There¬ 
fore, by June 1786, the opposition of the Indian interest had 
already predisposed Pitt and Dimdas against Hastings. On 
13 June they decided to favour the impeachment by voting 
against Hastings on thfe Bewares charge. The Indian interest in 
1 arliamcnt was greatly incehsed at this verdict, and temporarily 
deserted Pitt. 2 Also, after the Ministers’ decision against Hast- 
ings, the opposition to Dundas in the Courts of Directors and 
Proprietors intensified ; on 7 February 1787, the Indian interest 
in the Court of Proprietors, which was said to be spurred on by 
Hastings, 3 criticised the Board’s et secret system of government ” 
and almost succeeded in carrying a vote of censure against it. 
On the following day, as if in retaliation, Pitt agreed in Parliament 
to accept the Oudh charge against Hastings, and on 3 March, 
Dundas violently condemned Hastings on the Farruckabad charge. 
The Indian interest’s indiscreet opposition to the 3Linistry probably 
ruined whatever chance Hastings had of ministerial support. 4 

After the death of Sulivan and the break-up of the Indian 
interest in the 1 'irection, Dundas had redoubled his efforts to 
increase the number of his followers among the Directors. The 
benevolent attitude of Baring and the City interest facilitated his 
task. Between December 1784 and December 1787, seven vacan¬ 
cies occurred in the Direction, and all seven were filled by men 
who had received Dundas’s help. Four of them, Mills, Roberts, 
Intern and Thornton, were City merchants, known to be favour¬ 
ably inclined to Pitt; the other three, Fitzhugh, Moffat and 
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Elphinstone, were Scotsmen. 1 Dundas’s intention of securing 
control of the Company through the exercise of ministerial influ¬ 
ence in the Company’s Courts finally became so obvious that, as 
he himself confessed to Sir Archibald Campbell 2 : 

I refused this year to support on my interest a very good man who has 
proposed himself to me as a candidate for the Direction. I told him fairly 
that, as Captain Elphinstone, the last chosen, was my countryman, I would 
not . . . give cause for clamour among the Proprietors. 

Nevertheless, despite Dundas’s caution, a violent dispute occurred 
between the Ministry and the Directors, during the winter of 
1787-88, on the question of sending army reinforcements to India. 

The military forces in the Company’s territories in India at this 
time consisted of King’s regiments serving in that country and 
of the Company’s European and Native troops, the officers of the 
Company’s army being Europeans appointed by the Directors. 
This twofold division of the European forces in India had from 
time to time led to jealousy between the armies, originating mainly 
in the enjoyment of advantages by the King’s officers which the 
Company’s officers did not possess ; a King’s officer, for example, 
had the power to issue orders to a Company’s officer of an equal 
rank. The Directors also regarded the presence of the King’s 
forces in India with disfavour, because their own patronage was 
thereby circumscribed and because the maintenance of a King’s 
regiment in India was more expensive than that of a Company’s 
regiment. The general position in 1784 was such that some settle¬ 
ment of the existing disputes between the two armies was necessary, 
but Pitt had purposely avoided the whole question, rather than run 
the risk of a controversy over patronage with the. Directors. In 
November 1784, Dundas advocated the transfer of the Company’s 
European army to the Crown ; as he said 3 : 

1 carnot conceive anything more preposterous than that the East India 
Company should be holding in the ir hands a large European army exclusive 
of the Crown, to be recruited from this . . . country, acting either jointly 
or separately with the King’s troops as occasion may suggest. 

Early in 1785, when the Board and the Court were planning 
economies in the Indian establishments, Dundas, in decided oppo¬ 
sition to the Directors, insisted upon a reduction in the Company’s 
army far below what either the Directors or Hastings, to whom 
reference had been made, deemed advisable. 4 By this reduction 

1 Court Minutes, vols. 94-90. 

Furbcr, Duu:hs y 34, Mar. 1787. Dundas’s “ very good man ” was probably 
David Scott, elected a Director in Dec. 1788. 

3 Chatham Papers, P.R.O. vol. 361, 2 Nov. 17S4, Dundas to Sydney. 

* Auber, Constitution of EJ . Co. 448. 
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the Company’s officers were thrown out of active employ 
on half-pay. 1 In July 1787, Dundas, who, as we have shown, was 
thinking in terms of the speedy abolition of the Company’s political 
power, drew up a memorandum for Pitt’s information, re-emphas¬ 
ising his conviction that the European forces in India should be 
consolidated under the Crown. He also urged that the King’s 
forces should be increased by 5,000, and that the Company’s Native 
army should be correspondingly reduced. 2 At this time, the 
designs of France on the Netherlands and on the Dutch settlements 
in the East were causing uneasiness in England, and the cabinet, 
on the advice of Dundas, who probably hoped to kill two birds 
with one stone, decided to send four royal regiments to India. 3 
On 12 October, Dundas asked the Chairmen of the Directors, 
John Motteux and Nathaniel Smith, to obtain the Directors’ 
sanction for the despatch of the troops. By an act of 1781, the 
Company was responsible for the payment of £20,000 a year on 
account of every royal regiment sent to India “ on the requisition 
of the Company ”. Clearly, on this occasion the requisition had 
come from the Board, but the Chairman, in view of the urgency 
of the case, agreed to obtain the Directors’ sanction as soon as 
possible ; as a sop for the Directors, Dundas suggested that the 
Company should be allowed to appoint half the officers from their 
own military servants. 4 On 17 October Motteux introduced the 
question in the Court, after giving the Directors only twenty-four 
hours’ noti< e ; consequently, a full Court was not present, and the 
Directors’ sanction to the i ending of the regiments was only gained 
by 10 votes to 9. Nevertheless, Motteux insisted on forwarding 
the decision to Dundas immediately, despite the minority’s appeal 
for delay in order that papers might bo produced to prove the need 
for the despatch of the four regiments. 5 The minority in the 
Direction k*o n ascertained that three of l he five absent Directors 


were opposed to the sending of the regiments without preliminary 
and adequate proof of the necessity ; there was, therefore, a real 
majority of the Directors against the despatch of the regiments. 6 

When the Dire*.tors approached the Cid: of nominating their 
quota of the officers, they experienced great embarrassment in 
making the necessary, invidious distinctions between their many 


1 Home Miso. 824, f. 473, 21 Jan. 1788. 

* I bid. 389, . 97, 22 Jol. 1787. Robb, CornwaUi 1, 320. Duytoa to Corn- 
Wallis, 29 Jul. 1787. Sir j' Von go in \pv. 1787. ass u noj in a letter to 
Cornwallis that the two armies wore to 1 n consolidated. Ibid. 1, 329. 

8 Chatham Paper;’, P.It.O. vol. 103. 12 Oct. 17S7, George III to Pitt. J. H. 
Pose, Pitt end National Rev ; ml. 865, 370. 

4 Home Mi sc. 3 89, f. 385, 12 Od. 1787. 

5 Chatham Papers, P.R.O. vol. 353, (5 Feb. 178S. Directors' dissent. 

G Ibid. One Director, Joseph Spark ej, wa3 ill throughout these proceedings 
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unemployed officers. They also feared that these appointments 
would in any case cause jealousy amongst the Company’s officers 
already in India, and they therefore asked the Board to consider 
the desirability of making an application to the King to grant 
all the Company’s officers an equality of rank with the King’s 
officers. 1 Dundas was not thus to be sidetracked, and he replied 
noncommittally that a report from India on this point would be 
necessary before any such action could be taken. By this time 
it was generally considered that the immediate danger of war with 
France had passed, and on this plea two Directors deserted the 
ministerial group of Directors and on 5 December, by a majority 
of 14 votes to 7, the Court resolved to ask the Board to withdraw 
the proposition for sending the regiments. The Board resolutely 
opposed the suggestion, declaring that, 2 

the idea of diminishing any part of the British forces now in India or in 
contemplation to be sent there is so adverse to . . . the welfare and 
security of His Majesty’s dominions in India, that we cannot allow such 
an idea to enter into any further discussion. 

The majority of the Directors, with good reason, interpreted this 
declaration as proving that the original plan of sending the four 
regiments to India was part of a thinly veiled policy of increasing 
the King’s* forces at the expense of the Company’s. 3 The Court 
consulted its counsel, George Rous, who advised that, although 
the Directors could not prevent the despatch of the regiments, 
they were not liable for any expense thereby entailed, because the 
regiments were not being sent on the requisition of the Company. 4 
On 11 February, the Directors received an intimation from the 
Board that the troops were ready to embark, and they decided by 
13 votes to 10 to rescind their former agreement to the sending 
and payment of the regiments. 5 At the same time they pleasantly 
expressed their willingness to transport the troops in the Com¬ 
pany’s ships at the State’s expense. The Board consulted the 
Attorney and Solicitor-General, who stated that the Board, which 
had been given the superintending power over the Court of 
Directors bv the Act of 1784, was legally entitled to order the 
regiments to be sent to India; that the Company’s agreement 
to the proposal in the first case was tantamount to a requisition 
on their part, and that any subsequent decision of the Directors 
did not affect their liability to bear the expense. The Board 

1 Home Miflc. 389, f. 13, 13 Nov. 1787. 

3 Ibid. 389, ff. 397-421, 7 Doc. 1787. 

8 Although the stated cause—the threat of war—for tho sending of the regi¬ 
ments was temporary, they were to become part of the permanent establishment 
in India. Ibid. 

4 Ibid. 821, f. 473, 21 Jan. 1788. 




8 Public Achcrtixer , 22 Fob. 1788. 
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rdingly answered the Court in these terms. 1 Neither side 
was prepared to yield, and the Directors decided to appeal to the 
Proprietors ; ahnost at the same time the cabinet decided to 
submit the matter to Parliament. 


On 20 February, the Proprietors debated the question, and the 
majority of the speakers, including George Tierney, 2 showed 
themselves decidedly hostile to the Board’s view of the case, but 
when the ballot was taken the votes were found to be equal, 371- 
371 : the Treasurer’s lot decided the case in favour of the Directors. 
Dundas, who had relied on a successful exercise of ministerial 
influence amongst the Proprietors, was astonished at this result, 3 
but he did not take warning even when in the following week a 
Proprietor’s motion “ to examine the application of the Board’s 
controlling powers and to see what is proper to be done to preserve 
the rights of the Company ” was only defeated by 368 votes to 
295. In February 1787, a similar proposition had been more 
decisively defeated by 145 votes to 97. 4 * 

On 25 February Pitt asked in the Commons for leave to brine 
in a bill b 


for removing all doubt as to the power of the Board to order payment of 
any expenses which might be incurred in sending out and maintaining such 
troops as should be judged necessary for the security of the British territories 
and possessions in India. 


In his careful and brief introductory speech Pitt claimed that only 
two questions were involved in this bill; the right of the King to 
send his troops to India; secondly, who should pay for tlios > 
troops. He then insisted that the right of the King in this matter 
was undoubted, and that the India Act of 1784 had given the 
Board the superintending power over the Company's revenues, 
and t herefore that the Board could order the Company to despatch 
and pay tor the troops. 6 Dundas, in a somewhat blustering and 
indignant speech, emphasised the latter point more clearly : “ The 
act of 1784 gives the Board the power to apply the whole of the 
revenues of India to the defence of India, if necessary, without 
leaving the Company a sixpence for their investments.” Francis 
Baring, on behalf of the Directors, pertinently asked why the 
Company had been allowed to retain control of the Indian com¬ 
merce in 1784. 


1 Board to Court, 12 Feb. 178S. 

2 Hls opposition was probably due to the fact that Dundas had refused to 

support his candidature for the Direction. Courts and Cabinets , Georoe III 1 

ooO, 10 Mar. 1788. 


* Ross. Cornwallis, I, 354, 26 Mar. 1738, Dundas 

• General Court. Minutes, 7, f. 105, 28 Fob 178S 
5 Pari. Hist. XXVII, 65, 25 Feb. 1788 


to Cornwallis. 

Ibid. ff. 34-56. 
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On 3 March, the Company’s counsel, Erskinc, was heard. For 
the greater part of his speech he was well primed with brandy, 
and he finally began to revile Pitt so roundly that the House hissed 
him into silence. Fox unwisely chose tills unfavourable juncture 
to propose that evidence on behalf of the Company should be 
heard, but the Ministry defeated the proposal by 242 votes to 118. 1 
Encouraged by this preliminary success, Pitt spoke less discreetly 
on the motion for going into committee. He revealed that the 
Ministry had in mind the consolidation of the King’s and Com¬ 
pany’s forces in India, and that they thought it inadvisable on 
this" score alone to allow the Company to send any of its own 
troops to India. He concluded by asserting that “ the principle 
object in framing the act of 1784 was to take from the Company 
the entire management of the territorial possessions and the 
political government of the country ’. 2 Pitt thus disclosed the 
intentions of the Ministry towards the Company in much stronger 
and more precise terms than in 1784, and, from the following 
speeches, it became evident that many of his regular supporters 
were prepared to attack him for his apparent inconsistency. 
Baring, Barre, William Pulteney, Bastard, Fullarton and Sir 
Edward Astley, a respected and influential county member, in 
turn showed themselves hostile to the bill. 3 In an endeavour to 
stem the tide, Dundas spoke for over three hours, but, was uncon¬ 
vincing and “ remarkably ill, tedious and dull ”. 4 Fox seized on 
the question of patronage, which had become the main point at 
issue, as it almost always did on Indian affairs. In a speech that 
“raked Pitt fore and aft”, he averred that the Minister was 
deceitfully grasping the Company’s patronage by underhand 
methods whereas he himself had at least openly tried to take it. 
On this direct challenge all eyes were turned to Pitt. He rose 
unsteadily to his ieet, stumbled through one or two sentences, 
muttered that he was unwell and “scarcely able to put two 
sentences together ” and asked to be excused from replying. 
Both Pitt and Dundas were apparently suffering from the effects 
of a hard drinking bout of the night before. 0 But the result of 
Pitt’s failure to reply to Fox wa3 seen in the division list, which 
was only favourable to the Ministry by 182 votes to 125. With 
the Opposition and the majority of the East India interests united 



• Pad. Hit!. XXVII, 65, 25 Fob. 1788. 

Ibid., 89 ct 5 Mar. 1788. 

3 Wraxall, Memoirs, HI, 28. „ , , . 

• Courts and Cabinets, George Ill, I, 3(50, 10 Mar. 1788, Bulkeley to Bucking- 

ham. 

5 Pad. Hist. XXVII, 89 »t ;eq. . 

• Courts and Cabinets, George III, l, 360, Bulkeley to Buckingham. 
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st them — the Indians ” because they had been flouted over 
Hastings s impeachment, the City and Shipping members because 
they had been so much bullied recently by the Board 3 —the 
Ministry began seriously to doubt whether they could carry the 
bill. 1 2 Pitt’s only hope of saving it lay in his ability to reassure 
his wavering supporters of his determination not to'meddle with 
the Company’s patronage. This he did on 7 March, by very 
sensibly offering to accept amendments to check any increase of 
ministerial patronage consequent on the bill. 3 Four such safe¬ 
guards were proposed and promptly incorporated in the bill; 
the ministerial numbers remained steady over two crucial days, 
and the House showed its confidence in Pitt’s personal character 
by passing the second and third readings of the bill by 210 votes 
to 122 and 127 votes to 73 respectively. The bill’s passage through 
the House of Lords was not seriously interrupted. 

In a consideration of this long struggle, several points require 
emphasis. First, a majority of the Directors had never been in 
favour of the despatch of the regiments ; Dimdas and the Chair¬ 
man, Motteux, knew this, and therefore they were responsible for 
hastily pressing to a conclusion a measure which was sure, sooner 
or later, to meet with the opposition of the majority of the 
Directors* Secondly, the Directors had correctly surmised that 
the real object of the despatch of the King’s regiments was the 
corresponding reduction thereby made necessary in the Company’s 
army in India. Therefore, they were justified in forcing the 
Board to open the dispute to Parliamentary discussion in order 
that they might expose the Ministry’s underlying motive. Thirdly, 
the Directors had certainly not asked for the despatch of the 
regiments, and therefore, according to the Act of 1781, they were 
not responsible for the payment of the troops sent. Nevertheless, 
as we have shown, in 1784 the Ministry had ifitended as far as 
possibles to put the Board in charge of the civil government and 
revenues of British-India ; only the peculiar circumstances of that 
time had forced the Ministry to express the Board’s powers in 
vague ana ambiguous terms. In any case, according to t hat Act 
it was clear that the Board of Control, through the Secret Cora- 
m'ttee, was responsible for the defence m British India, and was 
therelore the judge of the political necessity for the despatch of 
the regiments. 

The Declaratory Act was the climax of four years of controversy 

1 ibid . I, 356, 4 rUar. 1788, Momington to Buckingham. J. ii. Iloso, PtU and 

jSatioiud lleviml, 402. 

3 Courts and Cabinets, op. cit. 357, 0 Mar. 1788, Grenville to Bii.'l:inpham. 

Russ, Cornwallis, 1, 362, 6 Apr. 1788, Grant to Cornwallis. 
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between the Board and the Court; the Indian interest in Parlia¬ 
ment had been rebuked by the decision against Hastings; the 
Declaratory Act punished the India House. In spirit and intention 
it resembled Pitt’s abortive India bill of January 1784. The 
necessity for the Act made clear a two-fold failure of the Ministry’s 
policy towards the Company; on the one hand, it emphasised 
the breakdown of the India Act of 1784, in so far as it had aimed 
at establishing a smoothly working home government; on the 
other hand, it proved that Dundas had been no more successful 
than Lord North in his policy of controlling the Company at 
home by the exercise of ministerial influence among the Directors 
and Proprietors. 1 Dundas suffered for his failure; he was at¬ 
tacked both in the cabinet and in Parliament. He tried to shelter 
behind his colleagues on the Board and declared that, after all, 
he was only one of the members. Burke promptly “ congratulated 
Mr. Dundas upon his anxiety to share the honours of the Board 
with his colleagues. Never till that moment had he been s< 
liberal.” 2 The general opinion was that “ Dundas would not 
long keep his hold upon India ”. 3 The general opinion was mi3 
taken, but it was a chastened and wiser Dundas who remained in 
charge of the Board. The narrowness of the Ministry’s recent 
majority had destroyed his prospect of becoming Secretary o" 
State for India through the immediate abolition of the Company 
Hi 3 alternative was to form a stronger and more reliable xninisteria 
party within the Company. He acted straightway and, within a 
month of the passing of the Declaratory Act, we find him writing 
to his friend, Campbell, Governor of Madras 4 : “ I trust the pair 
we have taken of late to secure an unbounded influence in the Court 
of Proprietors, and of course in the Court of Directors, will relie^ 
us in the future from any altercations whatever on any topics 



1 Dundas had boon careless in his choice of men : two of the Directors, elect ed 
by the use of his influence, EIphin3tone and Fitzhugh, developed into the m< 
violent and formidable of his opponents at the India House. Courts avd Cabin < , 
op. cit. 360, 10 Mar. 1788, Bulkoley to Buckingham. Public Advertiser , 22 F 
1788. 

* Pari, Hist , XXVII, 116 et soq., 7 Mar. 1788. 

3 Ross, CornwaUis , X, 358. 

4 Furber, Dundas , Gi. 



CHAPTER III 

THE ASCENDANCY OF DUNDAS, 1788-94 

In the six years following the passing of the Declaratory Act, 
a good understanding developed between the Board and the 
Court, and the machinery of home government began to work 
smoothly. The Directors’ failure to bring about the defeat of the 
Declaratory Bill had taken the fight out of them, and the ma jority 
hastened to make their peace with Dundas. At the same time, 
internal dissension caused numerous splits in the Court ; an 
investigation reveals, for example, that in May 1789, it was divided 
into at least five mutually antagonistic groups, not one of which 
could depend on the support of more than six members. No 
Director was willing to plan and lead a concerted opposition to 
Dundas, for, with the majority of the Court seeking the latter’s 
friendship, it would have been impolitic : Dundas’s friends would 
probably have combined to exclude the offender from the House 
List and ultimately from the Direction. 1 On one occasion, four 
Dilectors were injudicious enough to oppose Dundas’s nomination 
of General Medows as Governor of Bombay. Dundas held this 
against them; lie told Pitt: “As to the Directors who voted 
against Medows, 1 hope we shall consider them as objects of 
vengeance , 2 and on the first favourable opportunity he caused 
two of them, Munship and Bensley, to be excluded from the Secret 
Committee and from the “ chairs to which their seniority among 
the Directors had given them some claim. 

The Indian interest, which had broken up on Sulivan’s death, 
was divided at this time into two groups, the first, consisting of 
five members, supporting Dundas, the second, of four members, 
generally opposing him.* The City and Shipping interest suc- 

1 Eur. MSS. F.18, f. 83, 14 Nov. 1793, Grant to Scott. Home Misc. G7, f. 107, 
Apr. 1795, Dundas to Lushinuton. 

4 Chatham Papers, P.R.O. void 157, 19 Sept. 1787. Cf. Homo Misc. 731a, 
t. 391, 22 Jan. 1795, Dundas to Scott : 41 1 should he glad to know t-lio names of 
trios who i fused to sign the despai h. They ought certainly to be lomenmoiod 
wlio.i th» ir time of rotation comes.” 

* hriendly to Dundas—Scott, Metcalfe, f. Smith, Hunter, In dis. Unfriendly 
-Fitzbugh, Parry, Pat tie, Bensley. 
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ceeded the Indian interest as the strongest single party in the 
Court, 1 but its two leading members, Devaynes and Baring, were 
bitter enemies. Nevertheless, both usually followed the lead 
given by Dundas, 2 and the City members, six in all, acted likewise. 
Early in 1789, a quarrel developed between the City and the 
Shipping members, the latter taking umbrage at the former s 
support of a proposal to reduce the freightage on the Company’s 
ships; thenceforth, the Shipping members in the Court (five in 
May 1789) tended to oppose the City interest and Dundas. The 
four remaining Directors, in May 1789, did not identify themselves 
with any one group 3 ; three were friendly and one, John Manship, 
unfriendly to^Dundas. Therefore, from at least as early as May 
1789, and down to 1794, Dundas could usually rely for support 
on about two-thirds of the Court. 

Dundas showed that he had profited from his past experience 
in sponsoring candidates for the Direction, and from the time of 
the Declaratory Act he took great care to recommend to the 
Directors and Proprietors only those candidates of whose future 
support he was certain. The Directors on the whole used their 
individual influence to support Dundas’s nominees. Between 
1788 and 1795, six new men were introduced to the Direction ; 
all were Dundas’s friends and all gave him undeviating support 
until the last few months of his Presidency of the Board. 1 One 
of this group, David Scott, put the position in respect to elections 
clearly : “As a Director it is improbable that 1 shall differ ... 
from the Court, and while Mr. Dundas Stands so high in the Court’s 
opinion they will seldom differ from him.” 6 Candidates were 
disinclined to stand for the Direction without first seeking Dundas s 
backing. Consequently, Dundas found it necessary to keep a 
waiting list of prospective candidates. 6 One of them, Chi 
Grant, refused even to publish his intention of standing for the 
Direction until he had gained Dundas’s assurance of support; 
once this was achieved he notified the Proprietors and, as events 
proved, rightly assumed “ that my election would be a thing of 



1 City members—Raring, Devaynes, Lemesurier, Mills, Robarts, Woodhouse, 
Shipping members Lnshingfcon, Mollat, N. Smith, Elphii intone*, Money. 

s Of. Atkinson to Dundas. 31 Jan. 1785, Jour.yd of Modern History, Furber, 
'op. cit. “ A long as ho gets his jobs, Devaynes wiil be all right. Sen also Ado. 
MSS. 3840°, f. 251, 18 Nov. 1789, Rarasden to Hawkesbury. Chatham Papers, 
vol. 170, 2K Nov. 1789, Scott to Pitt, ll.M.C. , Dropmore, I, 497, II, 


289. 

‘ 3 Manship, Kparkcs. Tatern. Travers. Court- Minot**, «8. f. 3. tl.artcre, 
India Office OSS. 10, 14 Apr. 1793, Baring to buna.’ . Pari. Hist . X- VII, 218. 
4 They fiv: Scott. Williams, Ewer, Fraser, Grant. Irwin, 
e Horne Miao. 7 % f. 2, 28 I> 1794. Scott to Petrie. Of. Chatham Papers, 
PJR.O. vol. 170. 28 Nov. 1789, Scott to Pitt. 

6 Homo MDc. 728, f. 09, 12 Mar. 1795, S-ott to Suundeis. 
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”. 1 On hearing that the Ministry was backing Grant all 
other candidates withdrew and Grant was returned in May 1794. 
The subserviency of the India House became so marked that 
Dundas, on occasion, even named his choice for the House List. 2 

In these circumstances, Dundas did not hesitate actively to 
interfere in all branches of the Company’s government, including 
commerce. In May 1792, and again in June 1793, for example, 
he patronisingly congratulated the Court on the attention it had 
paid to his hints on commercial affairs, a subject which legally 
remained outside the Board’s jurisdiction. 3 Minor disputes on 
the question of nominations to subordinate posts in the Presi¬ 
dencies still occurred between the Court and the Board. The 
Directors were inclined to nominate their favourites to specific 
posts in India, whereas Dundas was convinced that the Governors 
there, who were responsible for the execution of policy, should 
enjoy the appointments to subordinate offices. After Cornwallis 
had threatened to resign if the Directors continued to annul his 
appointments in order to promote their own nominees, Dundas 
went so far as to draw up a general principle for the Court’s 
guidance, which he presented to them in the form of a polite 
command 4 : 


The leaving the selection to employments in India with your Governors 
on the spot has been considered by you of so much importance to the good 
ot your service that you should refrain iu a groat measure from controlling 
those appointments. 

The. Directors had not even the courage to point out that such a 
subject did not technically fail within the Board’s pui view. When 
Baring was Chairman, 1792-93, he refused to bring forward any 
Indian appointments without DundasV> previous assent r> Another 
striking feature, emphasising the completeness of the control that 
Dundas had achieved over the Directors, was the comparative 
paucity of the correspondence exchanged between the Board and 
the Court in these years ; between 1789 and 1792, the Court sent 
the Board only twelve formal letters; in 1792, the Board sent 
to the Court only four formal letters. 6 Dundas had evidently 
developed to a great degree the system of disposing of most of 
the India business in private conversation with the Chairmen; 
the preliminary negotiations for the renewal of the Company’s 


1 Eur. MSS. F.1S, f. SI, 14 Nov. 1793, Grant to Scott. 

2 Home Mine. 67, f. 107, 22 Apr. 1795, Dundas to Lushington. Eur. MSS. F.18, 
f. 83, 4 Nov. 1793, Gram to Scott. 

u Board to Court, 1, IF. 351, 357. 

4 Ibid. f. 304, 22 Jun. 1793. 

‘Charters, India Office MSS. 10, 7 Apr. 3793, Baring to Dundas. 

6 Court to Board, 2, fF. 1-25. 
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Charter in 1793, for example, were almost all conducted in this 

In Parliament, too, in this period, the Ministry experienced 
very little trouble with the East India interests. Those India 
members who had temporarily deserted Pitt after lii3 decision 
against Hastings, soon found Burke’s company uncongenial, and 
Pitt’s decision, in May 1788, to vote with them against the pro¬ 
posed impeachment of Sir Elijah Impey, merely hastened their 
return to his side. 1 Several months later, when Pitt was hard 
pressed in the House over the Regency discussions, his East India 
members, no doubt appalled at the prospect of Burke or Sheridan 
at the India Board, stood firm. 2 3 In May 1788, Joseph Smith, 
Pitt’s private secretary, recorded that a group of at least 15 
members of the Indian interest was staunchly supporting Pitt. 
By June 1790, when Parliament was dissolved, the number of 
India members sitting had increased to 66. 4 * In the general 
election of 1790, 72 members of the East India interests were 
returned, of whom 45 were of the Indian interest, and 27 of the 
City and Shipping interest. Of the 72 members, Pitt could count 
on the support of 36, including 19 of the Indian interest,'' and 1? 
of the City and Shipping interest. Fox could rely on the support 
of 26 India members, including 17 of the Indian and 9 of the City 
and Slapping interest. Compared with the position in July 1784, 
the number of India members supporting Pitt had hardly changed, 
but the opposition had gained 12 India members, 10 of whom had 
not sat in the last Parliament. 6 

During the King’s illness and the Regency discussions, Dundas 
was disinclined to deal with important India matters, and business 
at the Board and the India House was brought to a standstill. 7 
But, as soon as it became apparent that the Ministry could reason¬ 
ably look forward to a prolonged period in office, Dundas con¬ 
scientiously and zealously began to consolidate his ; isition. This 
conscientiousness was shown most clearly in the annual East 
India budgets which he introduced into Parliament, in accordance 
with a clause in the Declaratory Act which called for an annual 



i Life and Letters of Sir Ctilbcrt Elliot, I, 201. WraxalL Memoirs, III, 83. 

' Only two India members ratted : HanikaV md James Maopherson, both ot 
whom were annoved because Pitt had refused to allow Sir John Macpherson to 
return to India. Courts and Cabinets, Georye III, II, 72. Kohs, Cornwallis, 1 
357, 435. 

3 //.;>/.(7., Report XII, App. IX, 373. 

4 See Appendix I. _ „ . 

6 In 179 j Ratings declared lhat all his friend* in Parliament, except two, wero 

supporting Pitt \dd. MSS. 20172, f. 275, 14 Apr. 1791. 
e For all the above figures pw Appendix I. 

7 Ross, CornwaUla, I, 410. 
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lent of the Company’s Indian revenues and expenditure 
Dundas introduced his first budget in May 1788, and, down to 
1793, they took a similar form : an analysis of the revenues of 
Bengal, Madras and Bombay ; a detailed statement of the total 
net revenue ; an estimate of the Company’s debts in India ; a 
conclusion, which usually took the form of a positive assertion that 
the Company’s financial prospect in India was extremely prom¬ 
ising. 1 It was certainly a great improvement that the House 
should be given the opportunity of discussing India affairs at least 
once a year, but, unfortunately, the value of this opportunity was 
limited in two respects. First, although the early budgets down 
to 1791 provoked useful discussion, the later budgets were usually 
received with bored silence in a thin House. 2 Dundas himself 
was partly responsible for this falling-off in Parliamentary interest-; 
he welcomed the opportunity of displaying his intimate knowledge 
of India affairs and his budget speeches were overloaded with 
a multitude of statistics. In discussing the East Indi. budget of 
1790, Philip Francis rightly complained of 3 


Dundas’s everlasting detail of estimates, comparisons, accounts, and calcu- 
lations with which he had endeavoured to make out a few simple pro¬ 
positions of fact, which . . . might and ought to have been proved to a 
popular assembly in a plain, popular, intelligible manner. 

The subject, in any case, was not easy of comprehension, but 
Dundas made it almost unintelligible. Secondly , by dealing only 
with the Company’s political and territorial accounts, and by 
ignoring the Company’s commerce, Dundas added incompleteness 
to unintelligibility. In this period, the Company’s trade was so 
much interwoven with its political system that it was impossible 
to disentangle them, and the early budgets therefore gave a mis¬ 
leading account of the Company’s true financial position. In 
1793, Dundas admitted this defect in his budgets, and thenceforth 
he dealt with the Company’s finances both in their political and 
mercantile aspects. 

Although Dundas urged in his correspondence that British India 
ought to be ruled from Calcutta and that the function of the home 
government ought; to be restricted to that of general supervision, 4 
he showed a constant eagerness, whilst he was at the Board, to 
play an active part in conducting the Company’s external policy 
in India, despite the fact that in such matters an immediate 
decision in India was usually necessary. In 1784, India still 


1 i art. Hist. XXVII, 357, 23 May 1788 : XXVIII, GOO, 31 Mar. 1790 ; XXIX, 
003, 24 May 1791. 

2 See, for example, Ibid XXX, 490, 25 Feb. 1793. 

3 Ibid XXVIII, 600, 31 Mar. 1790. 1 FurKr, Dundas, 58. 
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remained in that state of flux to which it had been reduced by 
the collapse of the Mughal Empire. The East India Company 
was fixrnjy established in Bengal, Bihar, Madras, and to a lesser 
extent in Bombay. Two of the Indian states, Oudh and the 
Carnatic, had accepted the alliance of the Company and in fact 
depended on the military support of their ally for protection . . In 
Central India, Hyderabad waged a constant, unequal war against 
its neighbours to the north and west, the Marathas, who them¬ 
selves formed the most powerful political group in India. To the 
south, Tipu Sultan, the ambitious son and successor of Hyder Ali 
of Mysore, held the Marathas in check and yearned to absorb not 
only the Nizam’s southern provinces but the Carnatic as well. 
The Company, by the treaty of Salbai with the Marathas and that 
of Mangalore with Mysore, was pledged to withhold all help in 
war from the enemies of both these states. W hen war broke out 
in 1785 between the Marathas and Tipu Sultan, the Board, in 
accordance with the non-aggressive declaration of the Act of 1784, 
instructed Cornwallis, on the eve of his departure for India, to 
adopt a pacific and defensive system ” based on “ the universal 
principle . . . that we are completely satisfied with the possessions 
we already have At the same time the Board advised the 
Governor-General that, if any European power, in particular 
France, took one side in the war, the Company was automatically 
to take the other. Dundas expected a French alliance with Tipu 
Sul an and he was quite confident that in this eventuality ‘‘an 
alliance with the Marathas of the closest kind is all that is requisite 
for keeping the whole world in awe respecting India ”. 2 

During 1786 and 1787, Pitt and Dundas received information 
of French schemes for the absorption of Dutch territory both in 
Europe and in the East, and the Board began actively to prepare 
for war. 8 Dundas’s plans in 1786 for the transfer of the Com¬ 
pany’s Indian debts to England were in part designed, as lie himself 
admitted, to relieve the Company in India <£ from the defensive ” 4 ; 
in July 1787, Dundas expected " active operations ” in the near 
future, and in the same month the cabinet decided to sent l tour 
royal regiments to India. 5 Dundas informed the other members 
of the Board 0 : 

From the state of the rank of the different officers in India, I perceive 
no difficulty gradually to bring the old and useless Indian officers home 

1 Board’s Secret Letters, 1, 8 Mar.. 19 Jul., 20 Sept. 1786. 

* Ross, Cornwall's, J, 392. 3 »Seo above, p. 48, footnote. 

4 Cf. U.M.C., Jjf -p} >orr.' I, 497, 27 Aug. 1789, Dundas to Qrenviilo. 

6 Ross, Cornwallis, i, 726. 

0 H.M .C., Dropmore , 1, 518, 20 Fob. 1789. 
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o leave the important military commands in the hands of the King’s 
officers, who fortunately happen to be among the best. 


On learning that Sir Archibald Campbell was anxious to cult 
Madras in April 1789, Dundas told Cornwallis, “ We are agreed 
that military men are the best of all governors for India ”,i and 
he thereupon persuaded the Directors to appoint a King’s officer, 
General Medows, as Governor and Commander-in-Chief at Bom¬ 
bay with the promise of the succession to Madras. Thus three 
soldiers had been put in charge of British India. 

As a further safeguard against the French in the East, the 
cabinet decided to include provisions in a general treaty of defensive 
alliance with Holland, which were to establish the relations between 
the two countries in the Eastern Seas on a friendly footing, 2 
Although the general treaty was signed on 15 April 1788, no final 
determination was made on the clauses respecting the East, and 
prolonged discussion of them finally petered out in 1791. Through¬ 
out the negotiations, Dundas was revealed as aiming at safeguard¬ 
ing the route to India by ensuring that in the event of war Trink- 
omali and the Cape of Good Hope — “ the key to India ”—should 
fall into British rather t han French possession. 3 On the outbreak 
of the revolution in Paris the Board at last relaxed its anxious 
watch on France,' and in March 1790, Dundas felt confident 
enoug! to declare that: £k Of all the parts of the world at this 
moment the peace of India is least likely to be disturbed by a 
European force ... I do not think we have anything to apprehend 
from an Indian enemy.” 5 

Three months earlier, unknowm to Dundas, Tipu Sultan, who 
had received encouragement from the French Government w r kieh 
be was unwise enough to take at its face-value, had attacked 
Travancore, an ally of the Company, and so preoipitated the Third 
Mysore AYar. Before the end of the year the Ministry was assailed 
m both Houses on the question of the Company’s responsibility 
lor the w r ar . 6 Tolm Coxe Hippisley, a retired Madras civilian, 
perhaps provoked to speech by the heavy loss he had sustained 
on the fall of the Company’s stock on the outbreak of hostilities, 
tri d to fix the blame for the war on the Board of Control. He 


1 Ross, Cornwallis , I, f>2G. 

2 Chatham Paper*, l\R.O. vol. 103, 12 Oot. 1787. George III to Pitt. 

_ * /W. Hist. XX VII, 553, 15 Apr. 1788. Dutc h Hi coni a 1 1.0. 26, f. 1, 21 Dev. 
1 '87. Chatham Papers, i\R.O. vol. 17G, 22 Jan. 1790, Scott bo Pitt. 

* The Board was so obviously preparing for war against Franco in the East 
. t it grew most alarmed when Burke, in preparing tin impeachment of Hast- 
called for papers explanatory of British policy towards Franco in the East, 
ktmt Board Minutes. 1, 22 Jan. 1788. Rc.v rf XI/, Arm. XI. 

I Hist. XXVHI, 600. 

°^id, H82, 1271, 21 Deo. 1790, 28 Fob. 1791. 
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concluded liis very indignant speech by declaring that any peace, 
where the honour of the country is not bartered away, is better 
than the most successful war ”. 1 The Opposition, obsessed with 
the virtue and merits of the clause in the Act of 1784 forbidding 
the Company to undertake an aggressive war in India, supported 
him. The attack spread to the Lords, where Lord Porchester 
averred, without any proof whatsoever, that “ the war was planned 
and determined by the Board of Control before the pretences 
.existed ”. 2 Francis alone among the Opposition members pointed 
out that any attempt, either to control the Company’s externa: 
policy from London or to regulate that policy by moral maxims, 
would inevitably fail. The Ministry was easily equal to the 
occasion, and Dundas completely vindicated the conduct of the 
Board and of Cornwallis, and he had no difficulty in proving that 
the war was the result of long-planned aggression by Tipu Sultan. 3 
One ol Dundas’s statements on this occasion is particularly signi¬ 
ficant in that it shows how little he understood the position in the 
Indian political world, even after his intensive study of Indian 
affairs. To Francis’s allegation that “ the war was impolitic ir 
so far as it went to aggrandise the Marathas by the demolitior 
of Mysore ”, Dundas retorted, “ This proceeds on a want of due 
attention to the nature of the Maratha states. They can neve, 
be dangerous to the British power. We, by preserving peace, 
can keep them all in the same disposition.” 4 Events later forced 
him radically to change his view. 

At the beginning of the Mysore War Dundas favoured the com 
plete extirpation of Tipu Sultan’s power, “ for a patehed-up peac< 
would be sad policy ”. 5 On 7 September 1791, he told Grenville, 
“ We should have Seringapatam before Parliament meets ” ; bu 
a fortnight later, perhaps on the news of a temporary setback 
inflicted on the Company’s army, 6 he swung completely round am 
at once sent orders to Cornwallis to make an “ honourable peace ’ 
with Tipu Sultan as soon as possible, if need be, sacrificing ak 
British gains during the war. 7 Cornwallis sensibly ignored thes 
hasty orders, and, by pursuing the war in 1792, he finally forced 

i Add. MS8. 37848, f. 321, 27 Nov. 3793, Hippialey to Dundas. Pari. IIis 
XXVJII, 1182. 

® Ibid. XXIX, 119, 11 Apr. 1791. 

8 Dundas later admitted b Parliament that the Company had expected wn 
with Tipu from 1784 onwards. Ibid. XXXV, 1456, 12 dun. 1801. 

4 Home Misc. 789, f. 109. Of. Pari IP ! XXVIIL 127, 28 Fob. 1791. 

5 Home Mise. 362, f. 109, 2* Sept. 1790, i>und to Grenville. 

0 Mill, History of India , V, 386-87. 

7 Board's Secret Letters, 1, 21 Sept. 1791. Wo cannot reconcile these ordoi 
with tho statement (Furbor, Dundas, 128-29) that Dundv, was not entiH 
. atisfied ' it.h Cornwillis’s final settlement, and that he himself would hav 
preferred to crush Tipu for ever. 
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Sultan to accept severe terms and to cede most of the con¬ 
quests which his father and he himself had made. This settlement 
emphasised the futility of attempting to conduct the Company’s 
external policy from London; all that was practicable was a 
benevolent supervision. 

On matters that allowed of a reference to England, such as, for 
example, the administration of the Company’s Indian territories, 
the home government could and did take a decisive part. In the 
spring of 1792 it was called on by Cornwallis to make an important 
decision on the settlement of a land revenue system for Bengal. 
This subject had long been under discussion and experiment, and 
Cornwallis .had left England with instructions to effect a permanent 
settlement in Bengal as soon as possible. After a detailed investi¬ 
gation of the subject in India, Cornwallis and John Shore, who was 
probably the most experienced revenue servant in the Presidency, 
were in agreement as to the expediency of giving the zamindars, 
the former revenue collectors, what were virtually proprietary 
rights over the soil; but, whereas Cornwallis recommended a 
oermanent zamindari settlement, Shore favoured a decennial 
settlement. The whole question was referred home for a final 
decision. It has usually been said that Pitt and Dundas made 
heir decision in favour of Cornwallis’s ideas after an intensive 
study of the problem at Wimbledon between 18-28 August 1792. 1 
' n reality, in May and Junc of that year Dundas had already twi< e 
»ublicly avowed his intention of adopting Cornwallis’s plan of 
>’• permanent zamindari settlement. 2 Presumably, at Wimbledon, 
Dundas had only to convince Pitt of the wisdom of this decision 
nd to draw up the necessary despatch for India. Charles Grant, 
■ornwallis’s commercial adviser, who had recently returned to 
Ingland from Bengal, spent part of the ten days with the Ministers, 
md it was he who finally drew up this despatch which was sent 
i the Directors for their approval, and then forwarded to 
India. 3 


While Pitt and Dundas were examining the revenue documents 
icy formed a high opinion of the merits of John Shore. At that 
' «me, as a result of Cornwallis’s repeated demands for a successor, 
\aey were anxiously looking round for a Governor-General, and 
undas, who expected a long period of peace in India and thought. 
Mat Shore as a revenue officer would be the most suitable person 
> carry the permanent settlement successfully into effect, deci ded 


1 Cf. Cambridge History of India, V, 450 51. 

a Ilosd, ConniHillis, II, 182. Ross to Cornwallis, 24 "May 1792. Pel . Hist. 
*VI, 1081 ; XXIX. 1538. 

3 Some of the Directors were opr .1 to tiro permanent settlement. Rosa, 
rnwallis, II, 212. Morris, u'rant, 170. 
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to nominate him as Governor-General. 1 Other considerations no 
doubt influenced Dundas ; it was likely that Shore, whose lifetime 
habit was obedience, would unquestionably co-operate with him ; 
and the proposal of Shore would demonstrate to the English 
political world the harmony that existed between the Board and 
the Court. The Directors, indeed, welcomed the nomination of 
Shore, and he was unanimously appointed. 2 A few months later, 
in May 1793, Dundas was searching for a new Governor of Madras ; 
it so happened that in that month he had several interviews with 
Robert, Lord Hobart, Secretary for Ireland, on the question of the 
participation by that country in the British trade with India. 
Dundas was favourably impressed by Hobart's energy and ability 
and he offered him the vacant Governorship, which Hobart 
accepted ; the Directors’ acquiescence inevitably followed. 3 On 
Cornwallis's advice, Hobart was sent to Madras with the promise 
of the eventual succession to the Governor-Generalship. 4 * The 
rather fortuitous nature of these two appointments illustrates the 
great difficulty that Pitt and Dundas experienced in finding .suit¬ 
able men to fill the superior posts in India 6 ; these two cases also 
show clearly that the; nomination to the Governments in India, 
although legally vested in the Court of Directors, was in practice 
made by the Ministry. 

Although Pitt had realised by this time that the Indian depart¬ 
ment involved as much work as any one Minister could con¬ 
veniently manage,® he raised Dundas in June 1791 to cabinet rank, 
and imposed on him the additional duties of Home Secretary. 
Thenceforth Dundas was able to pay only irregular attention to 
India affairs. He rarely attended at the Board except for the 
formal meetings 7 ; all the important India papers were sent direct 
from the India House to his home where Cabell, already acknow¬ 
ledged to be the outstanding officer at the Board, helped him to 
deal with them. 8 Boughton-Rouse, the Board’s Secretary, who 
had lost his .cat in Parliament at the general election of 1790, 
and who had dared to obtrude his opinions on important India 
matters upon Dundas, was dismissed v i tb a consolatory 1 >aronetcy,° 

1 Board to Court, 1, f. 351, 23 Aug. 1702. Chatham Pa;tcrs, P.R.O. vol. 178, 
25 Oct. 1792, Shore to Dundas. 

a Home Misc. 728, f. 472. 

3 The post hod ben offered to Sir U. Elliot: Life and Letter*, IT, 150. Charters, 
I.O. 11, May 1793. 

4 Ross, Cornwallis, II, 227. 

3 Of. Ibid. I, 594, and II, 213. 

f * Chatham Papers, P.R.O. vol. 103. 30 Apr. 1791, George III to Pitt. 

7 Kaye, Administration of JJ.I. Co. 129. 

8 European Magazine, Sept. 1800, 163. 

8 Foster, John Company, 250. 
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nry Beaufoy, a personal friend of Pitt, witli no pretensions 
toa knowledge of India affairs, succeeded to his post. 

Despite his onerous responsibilities, Dundas made special prep¬ 
arations for the discussions on the question of the renewal of the 
Company's Charter, which were scheduled to take place in 1792-93. 
He first took steps to bring about the election to the “ chairs ” 
of two of his supporters ; as a result, the Directors complaisantly 
turned down the long-standing claims of John Manship, “the 
stern, unbending Father of the Direction ” and a known enemy of 
Dundas, and elected two ministerial supporters, Francis Baring and 
John Smith Burgess. 1 

As we have seen, Dundas had contemplated the possible abolition 
of the Company as a political power from the time when it became 
evident to him, in the winter of 1784, that the Indian interest in 
the Direction intended to keep a check on his East India policy. 
During the years 1786-87, Dundas had tried to undermine the 
Directors’ political power, but the struggle for the Declaratory Act 
reminded both him and Pitt that English political opinion would 
not allow any great interference with the Company’s patronage. 
Experien< e, too, apparently convinced Dundas that the surplus 
revenues of the British Indian territories could only be realised in 
Britain through the medium of the Company’s commerce ; that, 
despite his plans for the development of foreign trade with India, 
neither the foreign traders nor, for that matter, the Bril ish private 
traders could provide as cure a mode of remittance as the Com¬ 
pany ; finally, that the Company’s revenue and trade appeared 
to be so interdependent that any attempt to separate the Com¬ 
pany s civil, revenue and military government from its commercial 
government would destroy the Company’s influence and authority 
in India, and probably render it bankrupt. 2 Soon after the passin s 
of the Declaratory Act, Dundas decided that'the Company must 
be allowed to ret ain its political privileges and duties. He at once 
endeavoured to rectify the mistakes in his former Indian policy, 
the greater of which had been the omission, in his financial plans, 
iullv to provide for the increase of the Company’s export of bullion 
«and of British manufactures to India. In this he received valuable 
advice and assistance from David Scott, who, in November 1788, 
had entered the Direction as one of Dundas’s nominee - and who 
remained, down to his resignation in 1802, the ablest, closest and 
roost influential of his friends in the India House. 

* Add* MSS. 29177, f. 28, <5 Jul 1799, Toon© to Hasting. Ibid. 13167, f. 219, 

May 1S<>3, Dundas to WelU^Iev. 

Charters, I.O. 11a, f. 53. Bruce DlW» s accepted as 

' orriiet the statement Nathaniel Smith that the territorial revenues were 
indebted to the trade for £5,000,000, 
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After an education at the School and University of St. Andrews, 
Scott had gone to Bombay in 1763 as a Free Merchant. He 
returned to Europe in 1786, with a large fortune and an exceptional 
knowledge of Eastern trade. He was by character frank and 
generous-hearted, but too trusting and impulsive to be a good 
judge of men ; he was at first extremely popular with the great 
majority of the Directors and Proprietors. 1 As soon as he became a 
Director, he began to send to Dundas confidential reports on the 
disposition of the Directors towards the Ministry, and lie soon 
gained the complete confidence of Dundas and also of Pitt." It 
was Scott who supplied Dundas with the necessary technical 
information for increasing the Company’s exports to India and 
China. Although the Directors would not accept all Scott’s and 
Dimdas’s ideas on trade, they were encouraged to increase their 
exports to India in 1790 by over 2,500 tons, and to allow their 
ships’ commanders to fill up, freight free, the unoccupied tonnage 
in the Company’s outward bound ships 3 ; and they sponsored 
a scheme for an embassy to China which aimed at a development 
of the Company’s trade. 4 Mainly as a result of Scott’s efforts, 
the value of the Company’s exports to the East increased' between 
1788 and 1793 from £650,000 to £1,000,000. 5 

In August 1789, Dundas had asked Corn walks whether ho 
thought it was possible to relieve the Company of its political 
responsibilities, and he was strengthened in his own opinions on 
finding that Cornwallis was convinced of the expediency of con¬ 
tinuing the Company, both as a political and commercial body, 
and of allowing the Directors to retain their patronage and much 
of their existing power.® Dundas straightway began to consider 
in detail a plan for the future government of British India. He 
ordered the Board’s solicitor, Francis Russell, to gather details of 
previous charters, and he employed John Bruce, recently tutor to 
his son and Professor of Moral Philosophy at Edinburgh, to prepare 
a digest of the various proposals made in the past for regulating 
Indian affairs. 7 By 1 October 1791, sufficient progress had 



i Home Miao. 401, f. 51. S’ >tt first stood for the Direction on his own interest, 
without the support of Dundas, and he failed only by 70 vofe-s to break through 
the House List. London Chronicle. 10 Apr. 1788. 

» Chatham Papers, P.lt.O. vol. 103, 28 Nov. 1780, Scott to Pitt. Sco£t acted 
as Pitt ’s agent in the negotiations for a commercial treaty with the Dutch m ' 
June 1700 Hose Correspondence,. I, 100. 
a Charters, I.O. 10, 2 Dec. 1789. 

4 Koss, Cornwallis , II, 1. 

6 Pari Hist. XXX, 496, 25 Feb. 1793. , 10 XT irTnA 

1 Charters, T.O. 11a, 8 Aug. 1789, Comwallic to Dundas, also 13 Nov. 1790, 

Dundas to Cornwallis. „ __ _ ~ 1T 

7 Ibid. f. 178, 4 Oct. 1791, Bruce to Dundas. HJI.C., Dropmore, 11, 30b. 
Bruce’s work was anonymously published in 1793 under the title of Historical 
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for Dundas to draw up a paper on the subject. This 
important document outlines his ideas on Indian government at 
this time and gives much information on his view of the working 
of the system of home government since 1784. 1 

The civil government of the Company [he began], is in the main to be 
left as it is . . . The Board of Con -roi may have often been teased and 
fretted by obstruction to their ideas by the Court of Directors . . . but 
the best answer is to advert to the great quantity of beneficial arrangements. 

. . . The present system has been adequate to its purposes, and therefore 
it is better not to unhinge it for the sake of a new experiment. 

Nevertheless, Dundas proposed certain small changes which were 
to make legal the de facto position: 

The first named Commissioner of the Board to be the President and 
executive instrument of Government in all matters respecting India; . . . 
the appointments of the Governors and Commanders-in-Chief to come direct 
from the Crown; . . . the appointments to the Councils in India to bo 
shared bet ween the Crown and the Company; . . . the Secret Committee 
to be abolished and the secret correspondence to bo direct to and from the 
President of the Board of Control. 

Finally, Dundas incorporated in his scheme Atkinson’s suggestion 
of reducing the number of Directors to sixteen, and Sulivan’s idea 
of dividing the Direction into three Committees. 2 

The second heading in the Memorandum concerned the Com¬ 
pany’s trade. Dundas wrote that he was convinced that the 
import trade from India should be continued to the Company in 
order to maintain a sure mode of remittance to England of the 
Indian territorial surplus. He was not at this time persuaded 
that the Company should likewise retain the exclusive privilege 
of the export trade to India ; as he said, “ I have formed no decided 
opinion. Perhaps a free export of goods confined to the Company’s 
ships would be best.” 3 He reserved this question for discussion 
with the choirs ”, and passed on to what was undoubtedly the 
pivot of Ins whole plan : 

An anxiety to avoid every desire or wish for patronage is a leading feature 
with me. . . . No person wishing well to the Infr rests of this country and 
the freedom of its conn itution can soberly entertain a wish to see the patron¬ 
age concentrated in the hands of any Administration. . . . The patron ago 
of India in the hands of the Directors is rather a counterpoise than an aid 
to the influence of Government. . . . Leave the patronage where it is n*nv. 


Plant for the Oovemwcnt of India. In it Bruce traces the development of Den¬ 
ial’s ideas on Indian government, from 1784. The letters ot Dundas and Com- 
'ralln’ on the subject arc quoted but the writer’s names arc omitted. See Char- 
I.O. 11 a, f. 178, 4 Oct. 1791, Brueo to Dundas. 

\ Home Mine. 413, f. 241, 1 Oct. 179!. 

* See above, pp. 28, 44. 



8 Charters, 1.0. 11 a. f. 77. 
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Dundas sent Ills plan to various members of the Government 
and later to Baring, the Chairman of the Company. Pitt and 
Auckland in particular approved of it, but Baring was highly 
critical 1 ; and in a series of conferences the latter persuaded 
Dundas to modify that part of the plan which related to the civil 
government. 

Baring first defended the Directors. 2 


Those who remember the Direction before the year 1784 [he said], are 
surprised at the improvement which is evident in the manner of conducting 
the business, and the facility and punctuality with which it is despatched ; 
the main fault lies in the rapid succession of Chairmen of different dis¬ 
positions, views and characters. 

Against the proposed reduction in the number of Directors, he 
argued that the work at the India House would in this event fall 
completely into the hands of the Company’s permanent officers, 
and that the Directors would thereby lose all sense of responsibility. 
Dundas accepted these arguments as valid and therefore dropped 
his intention of changing the form of the Direction. Baring went 
on to criticise the idea of abolishing the Secret Committee, ingeni¬ 
ously pointing out that, in view of the close relationship subsisting 
between the commerce, the revenues, and the political interests 
of the Company, the continuance of the Secret Committee was 
necessary to give consistency to the whole of the Company’s 
transactions ; that, if the 


management of the commerce and of the revenue is to be left with the 
Directors, and yet the business of the Secret Committee to be wholly in 
the executive power, the plans, which the Directors might adopt for trade, 
might not accord with the political or coercive measures deemed expedient, 
by the State. 3 

Dundas again accepted Baring’s reasoning and decided not to 
interfere with the Secret Committee. Finally, Baring suggested 
that the vesting of the appointments of the Governors and Com- 
raanders-in-Chief in the Crown gave the appearance of an absorp¬ 
tion of the Company’s patronage by the Mini stry, which was quite 
unnecessary because “ in these cases, under the present system, the 
wishes of the Government may, at all times, be accomplished, 
provided there is nothing marked or exceptionable in the character 

1 Charters, T.O. 9. Homo Misc. 413, f. 383, 13 Jan. 1792. 

2 Ibid. 10, 18 Dec 1792, Baring to Dundas. ■ Tbo Indians require most 
attention, they arc the least manageable and will always make dangerous 
chairmen.” 

* Bruce, ffuf viva Plans , 620. Baring’s argument was based on experience. 
The Secret Committee had on several occasions sent trade orders to India to tit 
in with ih© political plans ■ q. Government. Index Dissents, 22 Aug. 1786 
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person recommended ”. 1 Once again, Dundas gave way to 
Baring’s argument, and the system for the appointments to the 
superior posts in India remained as it had been laid down in 1786. 
By the end of 1792, the negotiations on the Company’s civil 
government were completed; the home government, except for 
the change that Dundas was officially to be recognised as Presi¬ 
dent of the India Board, was to remain exactly on its former 
footing. 

Dundas and Baring next began a discussion on the. commercial 
questions at issue. As we have seen, Dundas was convinced of 
the necessity of leaving the British import trade from India with 
the Company, but he was undecided as to the future of the export 
trade from Britain to India. The agitation of certain organised 
interests, such as the Cornish copper mineowners, the Glasgow and 
Liverpool merchants, the Manchester, Paisley and Exeter manu¬ 
facturers, increased, the demand for the opening of the trade to 
India and complicated the discussion. 2 Naturally, the attacks of 
these interests on the Company were actuated by selfish motives ; 
the Exeter manufacturers asked for legislation to ensure them a 
monopoly of the export of Long Ells to India; the Manchester 
manufacturers demanded that their goods should be received duty 
tree in India, and that the wearing of Indian cotton goods in 
England should be prohibited ; the Glasgow interest sought legis¬ 
lation to prohibit the use of machinery in the manufacture of 
Indian piece goods. After studying these demands, a compara¬ 
tively impartial contemporary writer was led to remark that, 

Manufacturers with respect to one another have more of the 
savage than any other class of men ”. 3 The Manchester cotton 
manuiacturers published several pamphlets alleging that the Com¬ 
pany’s excessive import of Indian piece goods had caused the 
English cotton workers great hardships, and, yet, that the Com¬ 
pany would nof export any British cotton goods to India. Baring, 
in reply, wr >te an able report on behalf of the Com] any, which, 
as Dundas admitted, dealt hardly with the cotton manufacturers’ 
complaints, and proved conclusively that most of their troubles 
m accent years had originated in their own over-production. 4 
But the general agitation of the British manufacturing int rests 
induced Dundas U » hold an enquiry into the possibility of increasing 
the export trade to India, At liis instigation, tho Directors 

1 I.O. 10. 18 Dec. 1792, Baring to Dundas. 

* Ibid. 10, ]K Aug. 1792. Tho Liverpool incrohante* organised a Committee to 
develop the agitation gainst the Company and to co-oporato with the -Micr 
outporta. Add. MRS. 38228, f. 153, 23 Nov. 1792. 

Charters, I.O. H, John Cochrane to Dundas. 

4 Home Misc. 400, f. 439. 
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formed a committee of six to investigate the question, and five 
reports were produced in quick succession. 1 

The reports claimed that no great increase in the export of 
British manufactures to India was immediately possible, because 
such an increase depended mainly on a change in the habits and 
demands of the Indians ; that no immediate increase in the export 
of British manufactures to China was practicable because Chinese 
prejudice debarred experiment; that the opening of the export 
trade to India would be useless and unwise; that such an act 
would set loose in India numerous European speculators who 
would unnecessarily complicate the task of the Government, and 
that the introduction of the low-priced British piece goods into 
Indian markets would soon bring about the ruin of the Indian 
manufacturers. Some of the Directors, Baring in particular, 
stressed the importance of the last argument, 2 but the opposition 
of the majority to the opening of the export trade sprang out of 
their apprehension that any relaxation of their exclusive export¬ 
trading privilege would ultimately weaken their hold on the 
valuable import trade from India. The Shipping interest, for 
their part, fearing that their monopoly of the Company’s shipping 
would be endangered, fomented the India House antagonism to 
the private traders. The Directors’ detailed reports were peppered 
with statistics and they read convincingly. Actually, they were 
inevitably partial statements of the case ; an investigation of them 
reveals that most of the statistics were in reality estimates and 
much of the detail beside the point 3 ; the rapid increase in the 
amount of British exports to India in the years 1788-91 had given 
a clear indication that further expansion was possible. Neverthe¬ 
less, Dundas accepted the Directors’ arguments as valid and, after 
the publication of their reports, he wrote 4 : 

The trade from India to be continued to the Company. The export to 
India a more difficult question. Whether 1, an open trade, 2, a trade opened 
as to goods but limited to Company’s ships, 3, confined as at present. My 
wish would be for 2, but if the arguments of the Directors are well-founded 
it must be the third. The first out of the question. 

Dundas an<J Baring found it necessary to quieten the clamour of 
the manufacturing interests 6 by offering them a sop : the. Com- 

1 Minutes, »Sccret Court of Directors, 24 Jun. 1791. Homo Misc. 400, ff. 1-315. 

a Charters, I.O. 10, 9 Mar. 1793, Baring to Dundas. Tho Company suffered an 
annual loss of £50,000 on the export trade to India; therefore, there was ny 
question of the Directors striving to retain a profitable trade. ParL XXX, 
496. 

8 Charters, I.O. 11, 1793, Scott to Dundas. 

4 Ibid. 11a, f. 166. 

& Thf Cornish trade interests had threatened to enlist the help of their 41 Par¬ 
liamentary representatives. Charters, I.O. 10. 
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promised to buy and export annually 1,000 tons of copper 
and 800 tons of tin from the Cornish mines, and to provide the 
private traders annually with a fixed amoimt of tonnage in the 
Company’s outward and homeward ships. Baring offered 6,400 
tons a year, but Dundas assured him that 3,000 tons would be 
quite enough to satisfy the manufacturers and to serve as an experi¬ 
ment. From the start, neither the Company nor Dundas took 
this experiment seriously, and the latter appears to have regarded 
it in the nature of “ a spur to the Company ”. 1 

Towards the close of 1792, Dimdas announced to Cornwallis 
that he had completely made up his mind on the new Charter, 
and on 14 January 1793, he began the formal negotiations with the 
India House. 2 A fortnight later, Britain became involved in the 
war with revolutionary France, and Dimdas, who was appointed 
Minister in charge of the war department, decided to rid himself 
of the Charter discussions as quickly as possible. He at once set 
about placating all parties ; he offered the Proprietors an increase 
of their fixed dividend from 8 per cent, to 10 per cent., 3 and, 
despite the fact that no accurate financial accounts had been 
received from India since the war with Tipu Sultan, Dimdas rashly 
told the House of Commons that an annual surplus revenue in 
India of £1,725,000 could be depended on for some years to come, 
and that there was no reason why the public should not in future 
receive half a million pounds a year from the surplus Indian 
revenues. 4 The Directors w r ere alarmed at Dundas’s impetuosity, 
and they spun out the negotiations in the hope of gaining con¬ 
cessions. At this stage, David Scott put into Dundas’s hands a 
report from the British private traders which revealed that foreign 
private traders were carrying on a large clandestine trade with 
Bengal, estimated at 10,000 tons a year ; a trade, moreover, which 
relied for its chief support on the remission to Europe of the 
fortunes of the Company’s servants. 5 Dundas saw with annoy¬ 
ance that he had been misled by the Directors' previous reports 
and that. had he not already pledged himself, he could have mado 
such arrangements as would have enabled the British private 
traders to capture this foreign, clandestine trade. On 27 March, 
he vented his anger in a very peevish letter to the Directors, 


1 Charter Papers (1793), 13-15. 

2 Rom, CornuHillis, II, 215. Charters, T.O. 9. 

3 Charter Papers (1793), 8, 16 Fob. 1793. 

4 Pari Hist. XXX, 496, 25 Fob. 1793. This payment was made to tho publio 
onco only, in 1793 ! 

6 Charter Papers, 43, 25 Mar. 1793. Dimdas later confessed: 44 When I 
formed my ideas on the Charter I had not realised the extent of tho clandestine 
trade.” Ibid. 15 Apr. 1793. Of. Furber, 44 American Tnule”, New England 
Quarterly , (Juno 1938), 242. 
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demanding that they should at once accept the terms as they stood 
or face the alternative of the opening of the export trade to India. 1 
Baring, as befitted “ the first merchant in Europe ”, saw that the 
moment had come for the Company to conclude the negotiations, 
and he quickly accepted Dundas’s terms. 2 

On 23 April, Dundas introduced the Charter Bill into the 
Commons. He addressed the very small number of members 
present in a speech notable for its insincerity, of which the con¬ 
cluding remarks were typical: he claimed that he had appealed 
for advice to Hastings, Barwell, Francis and Impey and 



had I found that so many able men . . . had agreed in opinion on a system 
of Indian government under the Crown, it would have been an inducement 
to build a system upon them : but from their differences of opinion I can 
only draw this conclusion, that it is safer to rest on the present system. 


In reply, Francis rightly pointed out that the gentlemen in question 
had rarely agreed in opinion on any topic and he accused Dundas 
“ of holding up the name of the Company as a mask and a stalking 
horse to shelter the operation of a real power which skulks behind 
it In the ensuing discussions not more than four other members 
found anything to say about the bill and it passed, as Pitt 
remarked, “ with a quietness unexampled in the annals of Parlia¬ 
ment ”. 3 According to the Act, the Company’s Charter and 
exclusive trading privileges were renewed for twenty years; the 
first Commissioner of the Board, Dundas, was named President 
with a salary of £2,000 a year ; the two assistant Commissioners 
were each to receive £1,500 a year 1 * ; the Proprietors gained the 
promised increase of dividend and the British manufacturers were 
granted the use of 3,000 tons annually for their goods, on the 
Company’s ships outward and homeward; the Company agreed 
to pay the public half a million pounds a year from their net 
revenue. Out of the last-mentioned clause arose a wise and 
necessary change; Dundas had already realised that his East 
India budgets were incomplete, and since Parliament henceforth 
had a direct interest in the amount of the Company’s profits, he 
saw that it was necessary to present a complete annual account 
of both the Company’s commercial and territorial revenues and 
expenses. 6 

In his History of British India, James Mill fiercely and unfairly 


1 Charier Papers, 16. 2 Charters, I.O. 10, 7 Apr. 1793. 

a Pari. Hist. XXX, 660, 23 Apr. 1793. The newspapers almost ignored the 

discusyions on the renewal of tho Charter. 

4 The Company was to cover tho cost of the Board': establishment, which was 

not to exceed £16,000 annually. 

& Pari Hist. XXX, 496, 25 Feb. 1793. 
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Dundas’s failure in 1793 to open tlie Indian trade to 
British private traders, 1 but he ignored the fact that between 
that year and 1813, when the trade was finally opened, Britain was 
at war. The renewal for a period of twenty years of the Com¬ 
pany’s exclusive privilege of British trade with India had bene¬ 
ficial results on the whole. The outbreak of war with France in 
1793 created an upheaval in the world of commerce; in the 
succeeding years the British navy cleared European waters of the 
enemy fleets, and English merchants and manufacturers became 
fully occupied in developing British trade with Europe and 
America. In the Eastern seas French privateers, operating from 
the islands of Bourbon and Mauritius, captured great numbers of 
India-built private ships, particularly between 1S03 and 1809, 
and there can be no doubt that, had the Indian trade been open to 
British private traders in 1793, they would have suffered heavy 
^osses. On the other hand, the Company’s trade with India, safe¬ 
guarded by the massive East Indiamen and by a regulated system 
0 COI1 voys, 2 entered into a period of abnormal activity during the 
^ar, and the Indian manufacturers benefited greatly. Toward; 
e end of the war, a decline in British trade set in, and then, the 
ct of 1813 checked this decline by opportunely opening the Indian 
r ide to British merchants ; also the opening of the trade in 1813 
was timely in that it facilitated the natural development of the 
complete underselling of Indian piece goods by the cheap, machine- 
™ ced British cotton goods. On the political side, the Act of 
J '93 was more straightforward than that of 1784; it recognised 
undas as the Board’s President and its open allocation of salaries 
0 le _^^ lrce Commissioners of the Board was much preferable, for 
example, to the arrangement of 1784 whereby Privy Councillors, 
°s ensibly without official salary but in reality paid by holding 
sinecures, were appointed to do the work of (fie Board. 

own to 1788 the Court of Directors had challenged the Board’s 
ju erpretation of Pitt’s ambiguously phrased India Act, but, cowed 
i v. ltS . ^ ea ^ 011 (be Declaratory Act and weakened by internal 
tension, the Court was compelled, between 1788 and 1793, to 
acknowledge Dundas’s “ superintendence, direction and control ”. 

y is eagerness to receive and adopt the Directors’ advice, as, 
I? 1 exam plo, in the preliminary negotiations for the Charter, 
w n( . as .^ ise \y helped to assuage their irritation and, in 1793, he 
c s j us , ihed in claiming that, since 1788, the dual system of home 
b eminent had worked smoothly and well. 

I 8oq. 

vva.j ir.rr^nihi^ pipping Josses during the war of 1911-18 until the convoy system 
introduced. See Astatic Ann . Rcy. 1800, 72. 
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CHAPTER IV 




the revolt of the shipping interest, 

1794-1802 


In the period 1793-1801, Dundas was too preoccupied with the 
war against France to maintain a close scrutiny and control of 
the Directors’ activities ; coincidently, a group of Directors, 
representing the long-established monopoly of the Shipping 
interest, began sporadically to attack Dundas’s management of 
Indian affairs. The members of the Shipping interest resented 
Dundas’s ascendancy at the India House, so much the more 
because they suspected that he was encouraging William Devaynes, 
David Scott, Charles Grant and others 1 to criticise their manage¬ 
ment of the Company’s shipping. 2 By 1801 they had developed 
a concerted opposition, had gained control of the Direction and 
seriously dif turbed the balance and smooth working of the home 
government. 3 This protracted struggle arose directly out of a 
controversy at the India House over the East India Company s 
shipping system. 


It had been the Company’s custom at least since 1709, to hire 
its ships, which, in view of the length and danger of the voyage 
to the last, had to be specially built. The design, size and cost 
of the ships rendered them unsuitable for employment in any 
other commercial scLvice. 4 Each ship in its lifetime normally 
made four voyages, and it was then customary, because it was 
convenient, to allow the owner to provide a new ship in Us place. 6 
The number of ships required by the Company could be accurately 


l Cf. Court Minutes, 97, f. 214, 18 Jun. 1788, 

*• India House Debates, 1 Mar. 1791. Fiott, Addresses on bluppvuj, 
a Two ef its leaders, W. Lushington and J. Watson, were members oi Parlia¬ 
ment, L wo havo found no evidence to surest that they supported if ox rather 
than Pitt. Party polities woro excluded from the India House in this period to 
an extraordinary extent. See Appendix L 

4 The tonnage of the ships in 1793 usually raided from 499 to 1,;>00 tons; the 
cost of building and fitting an 800-ton ship varii o horn about £30,000 to £3l\000. 
Ct\ Parkinson, Trade in Eastern ideas, 145. . 

3 (jourt Minutes, 93, f. 609, 14 Oct. 1784. Later increased m U90 to six 
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1, and this system, cryptically described as “ tlie system 
of hereditary bottoms ”, developed in such a way that, by the 
1770’s, a small group of London capitalists had gained the 
monopoly of building ships for the Company. These capitalist- 
owners found it advantageous to employ agents, termed Ships’ 
Husbands, to supervise the building, hiring out and management 
of their ships. By 1784 there were some 70 regular ships in the 
Company’s service, representing an invested capital of over 
£2,000,000. Under the existing system a Ship’s Captain was 
appointed to the command, not of one ship only, but of an 
“ hereditary bottom”. The Ships’ Captains usually made a 
fortune, through their privilege of private trading, and by 1784 
it was customary, although illegal, for a Captain to sell his com¬ 
mand to liis successor, the price normally ranging from 4,000 to 
7,000 guineas. 1 The backbone of the Shipping interest at the 
India House was formed by the shipowners, the Ships’ Husbands 
and the Ships’ Captains— all of whom had a vested interest in 
the maintenance of the existing system—and to consolidate their 
position they had established a representative organisation, the 
Committee of Managing Owners, through which they treated with 
the Company. 2 The shipowners themselves were forbidden to sit 
in the Direction by a Company’s bye-law of 1710, but the Ships’ 
Husbands and Captains were not thus debarred, neither were those 
persons who employed their capital in docking, fitting and equip- 
ping the Company’s ships : in May 1784, for example, there were 
three Shipping representatives in the Direction; 3 in May 1795, 
the same number. 4 In the Proprietary, the Shipping interest 
c ould muster in 1784 about 200 votes, through the officers, ship¬ 
wrights and provisioners of the ships. 5 This party, centred as 
! f ' vas in London, and therefore easily mobilised, exerted an 
influence out of proportion to its numbers, particularly in the 
election of Directors.® 

I Pome Misc. 07, f. 03. 

. lb, <b 400, f. 49. “The Old Shipping interest . . . held courts, and com- 
m h ( 0 ( t-hoir own, had a chairman, secretary, and nt Hiding counsel and 

1 ployed Proprietors to write on their behalf in new. papers and pamphlets. 
u hn Cochrane. 

£«• Smith, Hall, Luahington. See Appendix IT. 
u tytton, Lushing! on, Money. See Appendix 11. 5 Add. MSS. 38409, f. 09. 

bid. R. Jackson said in debate in General Court, 13 A iay 1795, “There 
always a body of 150-200 Shipowners and the : . dependents, completely 
r( : ad y lo come to 0 i u, on £604 iving what was called, not a Treasury 
O' i - l kipping letter ; whose general instructions it v. not to stir from their 
m ‘ n td the independent Proprietors wvre fatigued and had retired; to vote 
lu ™y w ‘th their leaders and aluvo all to take rare that no fair and genuine 
oair f° n * w hich might lead to a reduction in their prices, should ever reach a 
o v A sumptuous repast at the London Tavet w was always ready prepared 

rr uuit their spirits when the debate was over. ’ 
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Until the War of the American Revolution this shipping system 
worked fairly successfully and fulfilled its main function, the 
provision of a special type of ship at a not unreasonable rate of 
freight considering the risk and initial expense involved. In 1773, 
the Committee of Managing Owners had charged the Company 
at the rate of freight of £21 a ton for ships in the China service. 1 
In 1776, when the War of the American Revolution broke out, 
the rate was £24 a ton, but, during the war, the Managing Com¬ 
mittee, on the plea of the rise in the cost of raw materials, grad¬ 
ually raised the rate of freight until in 1781 it reached £47 4,9. 
a ton. On the return of peace they demanded £35 a ton, which 
was £11 a ton more than before the war. 2 A majority of the 
Directors first remonstrated and then attempted to break the 
monopoly by advertising for tenders for the building of new ships. 
Twenty-eight tenders were received, but they proved unsuitable, 
and the Directors were finally forced to compromise with the 
Managing Committee. This tussle, however, encouraged several 
“ New ” Shipping capitalists to try to break through the closed 
circle of the “ Old ” Shipowners. In 1785, the Directors accepted 
the tender of John Fiott, one of the “ New Shippers ”, to build 
a ship for the Company’s service ; unfortunately his ship was 
wrecked on its first voyage and there was some suspicion that it 
had not been soundly built; at all events, the Directors would 
not allow him to replace it. 3 

The Commutation Act of August 1784, which reduced the tax 
on tea sold in England from 119 per cent, ad valorem to 124 per 
cent., within a year increased the Company’s sale of tea from 
6,500,000 to 16,300,000 pounds weight. The demand for tonnage 
in the Company’s China service was thereby increased from 6,000 
to 18,000 tons a year, 4 * thus reinforcing the power of the “ Old ” 
Shipowners, who alone could quickly provide the necessary 
tonnage, in ships of a suitable size and design. 6 Between 1786 
and 1792 the “ Old ” Shipping’s monopoly was practically un¬ 
disturbed. 6 Nevertheless, the challenge of the “ New ” Shipping 
interest had two results : it forced the freight price < town to 
£23 10$. a ton ; secondly, the “ Old ” Shipowners, under the 

1 Tho rate of freight for China, Bengal and Bombay varied. Wo have in all 
cases quoted the rates for tho China serve *, which absorbed about two-thirds 
of the Company’s shipping. 

2 Fiott, Addre 's on Shipping. .Aub*»', Constitution of ii.I. Co. 018. 

1 Fiott, Addrer-rs on Shipping, 1-27. See General Court Debates, Sept. 1792. 

4 Bruce, Historical Plans, 300. 

* A “ New ” Shipping owner, Anthony Brough, offered to provide 80 ships, at 
£2 a ton less than the “ Old ” Owners. Th^ Directors examined his scheme and 
decided that it was not feasible. Of. H.M.C., Drop-more , I, 258. 

•See General Court Debales, 1 Mar., 21 Mar. 1791. 
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of their chairman, Robert Preston, and through the 
agency of their chief spokesman, William Lushington, took 
advantage of an increase in the Company’s capital stock to add 
to their strength in the Court of Proprietors, so that from 1786 
onwards they could muster about 350 votes. 1 The obvious 
determination of the “ Old ” Shipping to consolidate its position 
forced the hitherto divided “ New Shippers ”, Brough, Chapman, 
Fiott, Hurrys, Thornton, to mention a few, to coalesce. They 
were joined by a group of disinterested men, in particular, Randle 
Jackson, a wealthy barrister, and David Scott and his close 
friends, Charles Grant and Thomas Henchman, who aimed at 
reducing the rate of freight and at removing the abuses in the 
system. 2 This group rallied the Indian interest among the 
Proprietors to the side of the “ New Shippers ”, so that the 
“ New ” Shipping group, as it was called, could also assemble about 
350 votes in the Proprietors’ Court. That is to say, by 1793 the 
Proprietors were divided into three main groups : the “ Old ” 
Shipping and the “ New ” Shipping, which were evenly matched, 
and a third group, which was not directly interested in the sliip- 
ping question and which usually voted as Dundas dictated. The 
strength of this ministerial interest, which obviously held the 
balance of the General Court in its hands, varied from 200 to 
500 votes, according to the question at issue, and the zeal with 
which Dundas whipped them in. 

In 1793 the “New” Shipping group invited Dundas to settle 
the shipping controversy in Parliament, but, hesitating to fall 
f°id of either of the opposing parties, he ignored the proposal. 
In any case there was something to be said for both sides. An 
established fleet of East Indiamen was indispensable for the 
efficient conveyance of the Company’s trade, and the “Old” 
Shipping interest had undoubtedly invested a large capital in 
building such a fleet, which, moreover, could not profitably be 
nsed in any other trade. 3 The “ Old ” Shipowners had therefore 
11 right to demand a rate of freight higher than the normal com¬ 
mercial ra te. On the other hand abuses had evolved : the Ship¬ 
owners had used their monopoly of shipping unjustly to overcharge 
the Company; the illegal sale of commands had created a vested 
interest, whose aim was to maintain a high rate of freight in order 
to render the Captains’ private trade as profitable as possible. 
Oundas, who was engrossed in the preparations for the war, urged 

* General Court Minutes, 7. f. 28, 20 Jun. 1780. 

I general Court Debates , 9 May, 10 May, 14 Jun. 1792. 

Whenever a ship was out of employ, the owner) stood the loss entailed. 
' iar ters, 1,0, 11, 1793, Newto to Dundas. 
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the parties to compromise, 1 and in March 1793, he privately 
advised Baring, the Chairman, that 

the freight should be settled once for all on a fair and equitable footing. . . . 
This freight so settled, persons whose property is embarked in this concern 
should not be kept in a constant agitation by the discussions which are 
brought forward by the tenders made in the name of the different speculators 
in this business. 2 

On 3 April 1793, the “ New ” Shipping group, through their 
spokesmen Scott and Henchman, persuaded the Proprietors to 
recommend the Directors to establish a “ permanent system upon 
principles of fair, well-regulated and open competition ”. 3 The 
“ Old ” Shipping interest resented this imputation on their con¬ 
duct, and they retaliated by opposing the House List of which 
Dundas had already approved, and by trying, in particular, to 
defeat Scott at the re-election of the six Directors ; 4 5 but they 
failed against the alliance of Dundas and the majority of the 
Court. Several months later the “ Old ” Shipping interest 
experienced another defeat when they were unable to persuade 
any candidate to oppose Charles Grant, who was standing for the 
Direction with the support of Dimdas and Scott. 

Tn March 1794, the annual arrangement for the Company’s 
shipping came under discussion, and the Directors made two 
proposals to the General Court; the first, to which all parties 
unanimously agreed, declared : “ it is necessary for the Company 
to have a certain number of ships on which they can safely 
depend ” ; the second, to which Scott, Grant and the “ New ” 
Shipping interest objected, maintained that in view of the out¬ 
break of war with France, it was i£ impracticable to lay down 
a fixed, permanent rate for future freighting ”. 6 The second 
proposal, in effect, continued the existing system, and the “ Old ” 
Shipping interest immediately took advantage of their victory to 
demand increased rates of freight. To the Directors’ successive 
offers of £31 4s. 10 d. a ton, £32 45. 10tZ., £33, the Committee of 
Managing Owners returned a steady negative and, in their turn, 
they demanded of the Company £3G a ton, which was probably 
an excessive demand in the circumstances. The Directors finally 
agreed by 9 votes against 8 to compromise at a rate of £35 5s. a 

1 Charters, I.O. 11, 1793, H. Dundas to Newte. 23 Mar. 1793, H. Dundas to 
Baring. 

2 Charter Papers, 10, 23 Mur. 1793. 

3 Geraral Court Debates. Court Minutes, 101a, 3 Apr. 1793. 

4 Home Miac. 406, f. 1. 

5 Fiott, Add re- vs <■;> Skipping, 210, 7-19 Mar. 1794. General Court Debates , 

19 Mar. 1794. 
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n. 1 The difference between the Court’s first offer and the final 
rate agreed on amounted in the year, on the Company’s regular 
shipping, to over £80,000, and the inflexibility and cupidity of 
the Managing Committee disgusted the majority of the Directors ; 
and, as Bensley, one of their number, remarked, “ a great majority 
of the Court think they have given far too much, and the other 
part of the Court know it to be too much ”. 2 


Dundas made up his mind to interfere on the side of the “ New ” 
Shipping interest, and he wrote to the Directors rashly criticising 
them for their cession, and reflecting on their conduct. 3 


It would appear [he said] that the Directors in fixing the freight for the 
year havo acted contrary to their own judgment, after full deliberation, of 
what was a reasonable freight, from an apprehension that there existed 
somewhere an influence which rendered the concession necessary. 

The majority of the Directors naturally took umbrage at this 
accusation and interference in what they considered was purely 
a commercial affair. 4 The “ Old ” Shipping interest were enraged 
and they retaliated by attacking Scott, whom they regarded as 
Dmidas’s chief agent, in the General Court where their greatest 
strength lay. They took advantage of the fact, that, since 1790, 
in addition t-o his work as Director, Scott had managed the East 
India Agency House of David Scott and Co. On 17 December 
^794, despite the intercession of Dundas on Scott’s behalf, 5 they 
proposed that, “ No Director should be allow r ed to trade to or 
from India directly or indirectly, cither as principal or agent.” 6 
During the debate Baring revealed the underlying issue : 7 “ This 
is no less,” he said, “ than a contest between the India merchants 
and the Shipping interest. Will you have captains of ships as 
Directors in exclusion to India merchants ? ” 

Scott regarded the question as a personal one and he refused 
to invoke the assistance of Dundas. The motion was intrinsically 
excellent in that it aimed at preventing Directors from using their 
inside information of the Company’s affairs to promote their 
Eastern private trade, and the ministerial group of Proprietors, 

Court Minutes 103a, ff. 009, 707, 16 Oct. 1794. 2 ibid. 

3 Board to Court, 1, f. 383, 8 Nov. 1794. 

4 Court to Board, 2. f. 54, 13 Nov. 1794. Court Minutes, 103a, f. 789, 18 Nov. 
1794. 

* florae Mise. 731a, f. 241, 16 Dec. 1794, Dundas to Scott. Ibid. 404, f. 385, 
12 Jan. 1795. 

0 General Court Debates, This quest .i. bad fret been raised on 13 May 1793, 
Court. Minutes, 102, 105: and 102a, f. 608, 17 Doe. 1793. 

, i G’etifirod Court Debates. The House ol » >. Keoit and Co. htv 1 y mlurr.j 

9 no'x, ° f P? vat0 trade of iho kSbi P s> Captains by taking up 800 tons of the 
IP' allowed -o private l uders. Scott to Fairlie, 30 Mar. 1795. Home 
,28, f. 71. 
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in the absence of his tractions from Dundas, helped to carry it by 
541 votes to 348. 1 Scott, true to his favourite motto, “ suaviter 
in modo, sed fortiter in re ”, resigned the control of his Agency 
House, 2 but returned to the attack with the proposal that the 
Company should accept tenders for the building of its ships only 
after “ a fair and open competition.” He explained that: 3 



All I had in view was to determine . . . the propor rate of freight which 
the Company ought to pay. . . . Although from the nature of my edu¬ 
cation in the sea and mercantile line I ought to have been as competent a 
judge as any gentleman in the Direction, 1 yet found myself incompetent. 

I also considered the Court incompetent and therefore saw no remedy but 
fair and open competition to instruct and guide us. 

Scott’s proposal was defeated by 554 votes to 416, but from the 
voting it was clear that the ministerialist Proprietors were grad¬ 
ually transferring their support to Scott. 4 In April 1795, the 
" Old ” Shipping interest ineffectually opposed the House List ; 
by their excesses they had cjuite alienated the majority of the 
Directors, 19 of whom proceeded to elect Scott as Deputy Chair¬ 
man. 3 A few months later the Commit tee of Managing Owners 
accepted reduced rates of freight which saved the Company 
£60,000, and, in February 1796, mainly as a result of Scott’s | 
exertions and Dundas’s encouragement, the Directors proposed 
to the Proprietors a revision of the shipping system. The sale 
of commands was to be prohibited, all Ships’ Captains who had 
bought their commands were to be recompensed, 6 the system of 
hereditary ships’ bottoms was to be abolished, the existing ships 
were to be guaranteed employment, but were to be replaced, when 
worn out, through a system of open competition. 7 When these 
proposals were discussed in the General Court, the “ Old ” Ship¬ 
ping interest, by the astonishingly regular and sustained attend¬ 
ance of thoir supporters, carried adjournment after adjournment 
of the business in the hope of postponing a decision until after 
the following April, when six of the “ New ” Shipping Directors 

1 Court Minutes., 103a, f. 982. Home Misc. 728, f. 71, 30 Mar. 1795, Scott to 
Fairlie. 

“ Dennox, hi friend, and Sibbald, hi.-: brother-in-law, took charge of the House 
on behalf of Scot' young son. The House took the name of David Scott Junior 
and Co. Id would have been wiser as later events proved to have changed tho 
name of the HotM© altogether. Home Misu. 728, f. 305, 1 May 179G, Scott to 
Ross. 

a Homo Misc. 728. i 7, 19 Jan. 1795, Scott to Cotton. 

4 lied. 404, i. 38d, *2 dan. 1795, Dundas to Dev > vnes. (! ntral Court Debates, 

21 Jan. 1795. 

8 Jb.,'ue Mise. 07, f. 107 ; Ibid. 728, f. G3. 

‘ Daymen!s began in 1790, ended in 1804; £355,910 was paid in all. .v.fcct 
Committee, Report IV, (1812), 440. 

7 General Court Minutes, 8, f. 146, 17 Feb. 1790. 
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Mlue to retire. But Dimdas’s issue of Treasury notes finally 
rallied tlie mi n isterial group of Proprietors vo the ballots, where 
the Directors’ proposals were decisively approved by majorities 
of 762 to 366 and 718 to 343. 1 

In effect, the revised system merely enlarged the circle of ship¬ 
owners, who were virtually assured of a monopoly of the Company’s 
shipping by the cost and size of the ship 3 required. Scott himself 
would have preferred to break the circle altogether by admitting 
more small ships to the Company’s service, thereby attracting a 
new and larger class of shipowners to tender. Nevertheless the 
revised system was an undoubted improvement and on the whole 
it worked successfully. In 1800 the Directors reported that its 
introduction had saved the Company at least £130,000 a year. 2 
Although the “ Old ” Shipping interest had suffered defeat their 
party was unbroken and they had not abandoned hope of over¬ 
turning the newly established system. 


Whilst the India House was settling its domestic quarrels, the 
Board oi Control and the Secret Committee had been striving to 
cop,' with the situation brought about by the outbreak of war. 
Dundas, who had been put in charge of the conduct of the war, 
has been much criticised for his general policy, but the measures 
which he took to preserve British power and trade in the East 
turned out more fortunately than most of his other plans. From 
the beginning, Dundas took advantage of his connection with the 
Company. One of the most serious difficulties facing the cabinet 
during the war was the provision and maiming of an effective 
navy. In this Dundas received invaluable help from the Com¬ 
pany ; the building and fitting of the Company’s larger ships 
normally ensured a supply of trained slupwrights for the navy ; 
the bigger East. 1 jould fairly easily be fitted to serve as 

men-of-war ; trained sailors could usually bp “ borrowed ” from 
the Company s service. In the spring of 1795, Dundas requisi¬ 
tioned six newly floated East India men, and eight others then 


Tru* Union, 1* Fob., 12 Mar. .1700. General Court Minute*. S, Mar. 179u. 
10 cnange-over oi Mio third group of Proprietors is well illustrated bv tho suc¬ 
cessive voting lists on the shipping question. 


May 1792 
Jan. 1795 

Feb. 1796 
Mar. 1796 


4 Old.’* 
501 
541 
554 
366 
343 


* New.” 
353 
348 
416 
762 
718 


Total. 

914 

889 

970 

1128 

100 ). 


Pv 1810, taking into account the 50 per cent, increase in tho cost of building 

knTit Paving on tho average £18 9*. Sd. a ton loss for freight 

nftn m 1796. Sdcct Committee, Report IV (1812), 440. 
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building, as ships of the line. To man them the Company at its 
own expense raised 3,000 sailors. 1 2 Throughout the war <die 
Company showed its readiness to allow its ships to be used on 
expeditions and for the transport of troops and warlike stores, 
and by its conduct it fully emphasised the close connection between 
a strong mercantile marine and a strong navy.- 

At the beginning of the war Dundas rightly assumed that the 
reinforcements of King’s troops sent to India, combined with the 
defeat recently inflicted on Tipu Sultan and the healthy financial 
position of the Company in Bengal, temporarily assured the safety 
of the British possessions in India. But the safeguarding of the 
route to India and China gave him more concern. On 20 Di mem¬ 
ber 1792, six weeks before the war between France aud England 
officially 'broke out, the three members of the Secret Committee 
sent a memorandum to Dundas, succinctly outlining the Com¬ 
pany’s situation ; they suggested that, in view of the imminence 
of a war with France, it would be necessary to establish a convoy 
system at least between the Cape and St. Helena to safeguard 
the homeward-bound East Indiamen. They argued that the 
Company was well able to take care of itself in India ; that the 
only possible danger in the East would arise from a concentration 
of French military and naval forces at the French islands of 
Bourbon and Mauritius in the Indian Ocean; that from these 
islands France might easily capture the weakly defended Dutch 
possessions in the East, in particular Ceylon and the Cape of 
Good Hope. The Secret Committee therefore proposed that the 
French islands should be deprived of their nearest supplies of 
foodstuffs from the Cape, that the security of the Cape should be 
ensured by British naval protection, and that a plan for the 
capture of "the French islands should be formed. 3 Dundas adopted 
most of these proposals, but almost a year elapsed before the 
Secret Board of Control fully considered the question of capturing 
the French islands, and not until 15 October 1793 was the Indian 
Government ordered to send a force of 5,000 men under General 
Medows, with a naval squadron and several East Indiamen, to 
attack and capture them. 4 The “ chairs ” protested that the 
necessary troops should be drawn from England and not from 
India, but they were overruled; however, in February 1794, 
Cornwallis, who had just reached Enjdmid, endorsed the view 



1 Auber, C071 !'tution of E.l . Co. 664. . . 

2 In Drcemboi i792, the Company, at the request of Pitt, tried to corner the 
available supply of saltpetre in Europe to prevent its Jailing into I'renoh handa. 
Secret Committee Minutes. 

' a ibid. 28 Jan. 1793. Add. MSS. 34447, f. 273. 

4 Secret Board Minutes, 1, if* 53-55. 
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by tbe “ chairs ” and the Government then postponed the 
expedition; 1 a decision which relieved Dundas, who thought it 
at best “ a difficult and hazardous enterprise . . . and dangerous 
in the extreme ”. 2 

The Secret Board of Control had paid an earlier and fuller 
attention to the defence of the Cape, of which the strategic import¬ 
ance had long been realised in England. During the War of the 
American Revolution an abortive plan had been prepared for its 
. apture, and from at least as early as 1787 Dundas had regarded 
the French designs on the Cape as a potential threat to British 
communications with India. Tliroughout 1793, Dundas carried 
on negotiations with the Dutch, in the course of which it appeared 
that the latter were prepared to accept British naval but not 
military protection for the Cape. In November 1794, the com¬ 
plete subjugation of Holland by the French became imminent, 
and Dundas therefore decided to despatch an expedition to Cape 
Town, which was finally occupied in September 1795. 3 So far, 
Dundas had followed the suggestions of the Secret Committee 
fairly closely, but in one respect, in giviug money and encourage¬ 
ment to Hugh Cleghorn, who was scheming to transfer a Swiss 
regiment at Colombo, Ceylon, from Dutch to British employ, he 
acted entirely on his own initiative. Ceylon would in any case 
have fallen to the expedition sent against it by the Madras Govern¬ 
ment ; as it was, Cleghorn’s success facilitated its capture. 4 
Dundas however gave most of his attention to the war in Europe 
and to the c apture of the West Indian islands. When war broke 
out with Spain in 1796 the proposal that he sent to India for an 
expedition against Manila was so vague that the Bengal Govern¬ 
ment shelved the matter. 5 

Cornwallis had returned to England with the disturbing nows 
that the Company’s army officers in Bengal were in a most un¬ 
settled state and he submitted to Dundas r. paper containing 
“ necessary army reforms ” which he had worked out on the 
voyage home. 6 He justly asserted that the Company’s European 
troops were much inf erior to the King’s mainly because the 
Company’s method of recruitment in England was inefficient; 
that the Company’s officers were generally dissatisfied because 

1 Secret Committee Minutes, 3, 20 Fob. 1794. Secret Hoard Minutes, 1, f. 60, 
21 Mar. 1794. 

* Dropmorc , X, 53, 112, Auckland to Grenville, 2 Oct. 1810, 17 Feb. 
loll. Tho expedition was cancelled altogether in Oct. 1795. Board’s Secret 
Dr *fts, 1, 29 Oct. 1795. 

a Secret Board Minutes, 1, f. 65, 9 Feb. 1795. Dtopmore , II, 645. 

* ifurber, Duvdas, 113. 

* Soerot Board Minutes, 1, f. 76, Nov. 1796. 

ftoss, Cornwallis, II, 263, 
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their promotion was too slow, the number of high rank officers 
in the Company’s army being too few in proportion to the total 
number of officers. Cornwallis sensibly advised that all the troops, 
both European and Indian, should be brought under Crown 
authority ; that the King’s and the Company’s European armies 
should be fused and the European officers of the Native army 
assured of regular promotion within the Native army. 1 Dundas 
agreed with the principle of the plan and sent it to the Directors 
for their consideration. 

Although Scott, the Deputy Chairman, was prepared to accept 
it with only minor alterations, the majority of the Directors, of 
course, resented the loss of patronage which the plan entailed, and 
Baring, who vras probably jealous of Scott’s increasing influence 
with the Ministry, denounced the plan and tho “ Old ” Shipping 
interest supported him. 2 They warned Dundas that they would 
“ on no account consent to the transfer of the Company’s army 
to the Bang’s service ”. Dundas, who had not quite recovered 
from a breakdown from overwork, was disinclined to enter into 
cont roversy and he therefore suggested a compromise : the Com¬ 
pany’s army was to remain distinct from the King’s army on 
condition that, the Company reorganised its system of recruitment 
in England on the model of the King’s. With this compromise 
Dundas abandoned the last of his early schemes for the reduction 
of the Directors’ political power. The Directors accepted Dundas’s 
offer and also sanctioned several minor reforms, including an 
increase in the pay of their army officers and a clause allowing 
them to rise to the rank of Major-General instead of Colonel, as 
formerly. 3 The Directors returned the draft of the plan to Dundas 
in March 1795, but he was so much overworked that he could 
not deal with it until September, 4 and not until January 1796 
v -is it sent to India. In the interval the Bengal officers had 
grown obstreperous: they had formed a committee to present 
their case in London, and had prevailed upon General Richard 
Smith to attack Dundas on the question in Parliament. 5 When 
the long-overdue army plan was published in Bengal, they were 
so exasperated by the delay and by the conservative nature of 
the reforms that Shore, the Governor-General, experienced great 



1 Cornwallis'e Army Plan t 2 et eeq., 7 Nov. 1794. 

2 Ross, Cornwallis , II, 282. 

3 Furlough roculations wore introduced and l>att a and other extra allowances 
were 15 ed. Aubcr, Pise and Proy ess of thr British Power m India , II, 147. 

* Board to Court, 1, f. 380, 7 6ei 'lorn© Misc. 730, f. 96. Dundas 

admitted that the India dc. patchc ? wore greatly in arrears. IIM.C., Dropmore, 
11, 395. 

* Home Misc. 731 a, f. 301. 
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acuity iii persuading them to accept even a modified version. 1 
In England the Directors, according to their agreement, examined 
the possibility of establishing a large recruiting depot, but they 
soon concluded that such a scheme would prove much too expen¬ 
sive, and they therefore applied to the Board for the re-issue of 
their normal recruiting licence. The Board, unknown to Dundas, 
complied with their request. 2 When Dundas discovered what 
had happened he at once recalled the licence and upbraided the 
Directors for their lack of good faith : 3 


If I had not understood that you was bona fide immediately to proceed 
in radically curing tlio defects of your recruiting system, no consideration 
should have induced me to acquiesce in the continuation of a European army 
in the hands of the Company. 

He therefore referred the matter to Parliament, but not until 
1799 was a new^ recruiting system settled for the Company. 4 This 
episode clearly revealed that Dundas could afford to spend but 
little time on India business; he was no longer thoroughly con¬ 
versant with everything that passed at the Board, and, in fact, 
at one stage in the discussions on the army arrangements he had 
found it almost impossible to carry on without Scott, who had 
gone to Scotland, and he quickly recalled him. 5 

From the beginning of 179G, it became evident that Dundas 
was tending, through pressure of work, to leave the conduct of 
East India affairs to Scott, who in April of that year was elected 
Chairman of the Company. Scott possessed the full confidence 
of eleven Directors of the Indian interest, 6 all of whom had sup¬ 
ported him in his campaign against the “ Old ” Shipping ; besides 
these, he could usually depend upon the support of the City 
interest of some nine Directors, 7 .so that he had a clear majority 
in the Court. Nevertheless, the maintenance of this majority was 
always difficult; it required tact,' great application, and much 
management, and even then Scott found that, unless Dundas 
actively exercised his influence among the Proprietors, he could 

not be sure of carrying his measures. Scott had regularly to 

# 

1 Furbcr, Indian Govern or-Gcneralship, 98. 

* Board to Court, 1, f. 425, 10 Dec. 1706. 

3 Ibid. 

4 See Court to Board, 2, f. 113 ; Board to Court, 1, ff. 420- 30. According to 
the new system tlio King’s recruiting service was to piuvide the Company with 
recruits. 

6 Home MDc. 731a, f. 303, Id Aug. 1705, Dundas to Scott. 

6 Namely, Bci.dey, Burgess, Da roll. Him tor, Inglis, Metcalfe, Hobo: la, Towns >n, 
Barry, Campbell, Fraser. See Appendix II. 

7 They wcto ; Baring, Tat cm, D-aliquot, Lemosurier. Mills, Thornton, Travers, 
Kobarta, Manskip. The other three Directors, Elphin-iono, Qotton, Williams, 
were bitter enemies of Scott. See Appendix II. 
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remind Dundas of this : 1 “ I don’t know that a single gentleman 
attended yesterday at the General Court in consequence ot 
Treasury notes. At a ballot the attendance you know requires 
but little trouble.” But in general, by a nicely balanced policy 
of management and conciliation, Scott kept a firm hold on the 
majority of the Directors and Proprietors, and the home adminis¬ 
tration proceeded smoothly. 2 

The relations between Dundas and Scott grew very close in 
these years. Scott, even though he promised Dundas that “ every 
interest that I can command anywhere and at any time is at your 
disposal ”, was not a mere ministerial instrument; he thought 
and acted for himself and more often than not his advice was 
accepted by Dundas. 3 Almost every week-end Scott went to 
Wimbledon to confer with Pitt and Dundas on India business. 4 
Scott’s powers of application equalled those of Dundas : on week¬ 
days he regularly spent twelve hours at the India House, and 
two or three hours in the Commons; this excessive application 
to business soon upset his nerves and his digestion, and within a 
few years he literally worked himself to death. 

Towards the end of 1796, depressing news was received from 
India. On the one hand, Shore, the Governor-General, reported 
that the Bengal army was on the verge of mutiny ; on the other 
hand, a series of mutual recriminatory letters from the Governor- 
General and from Hobart-, the Governor of Madras, reached 
Dundas. Shore and Hobart differed radically in character and 
policy. Shore had little initiative, few per-’ ;>ial opinions ; he was 
cautious and suave. Hobart was wilful, dictatorial and a man 
who held strong convictions. Almost inevitably they quarrelled, 
and Hobart-, who was impatiently awaiting his eventual succession 
to the Governor-Generalship, quickly worked himself into a frenzy. 
His letters to Dundas, indicting Shore and demanding his dismissal, 
passed he bounds of reason and decency. Dundas grew both 
alarmed and tired ; the following suggestive remark occurs in his 
private correspondence : 6 “ Since the letter of 28 February 1796, 
no precis has been made of the remainder of Lord Hobart’s letters ; 
they principally relate to His Lordship’s disputes with Sir John 
Shore.” Shore had applied for a successor and Dundas at once 
decided that a soldier must be appointed as Governor-General to 
deal with the Bengal army, and that Hobart, whose mind was 

1 Homo Miflc. 728, f. 3S7, 12 May 1796. 

2 75 member? of the E.L interests were elect' d at *ke general election of 1790, 
a,: com pared with 72 at the 1790 general election. When the 1790 Parliament \v a s 
dismissed 69 E.I. members had seats. See Appendix I. 

3 Homo Misc. 728, f. 403, 11 May 1796. 

4 Ibid. f. 474, 3 Aug. 1790. Scott to Hobart. 



8 Ibid. 838, f. 94. 
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itly imbalanced, was in any case unfit to succeed to that 
position. Dundas appealed to Cornwallis who, in view of the 
critical situation in Bengal, agreed to accept the Governor- 
Generalship. 1 The Board of Control then proceeded to investigate 
the recent policy of the Madras Government, and Dundas, partly 
V on the advice of Momington, one of his Assistant Commissioners, 
’determined to recall Hobart. 2 Although Cornwallis was sworn 
j in as Governor-General, Dundas doubted whether he would go 
to India, 3 and Pitt approached his friend, Mornington, offering 
him the Governorship of Madras with the reversion of the Governor- 
Generalship. 4 Mornington agreed to hold Madras only under 
Cornwallis, and Pitt, on his part, promised that, if Cornwallis did 
not proceed to India, Mornington should be appointed Governor- 
General. 5 Before 5 July, Cornwallis had decided not to go to 
India on the ground that the Directors had refused to allow him 
to reduce the size of the Company’s European army. 6 Mornington 
therefore proceeded to Bengal, and on 5 July the Governorship 
of Madras was offered to Earl Bathurst. On his refusal, the 
second Lord Clive, equally as ambitious as his father, successfully 
applied for the post. 7 

In April 1797, Scott went out of the Direction by rotation. 
Towards the end of his year as Chairman he had not received 
adequate support from Dimdas, and, when he complained, Dundas 
rather unfairly retorted : 8 


1 am really sorry your Court is grown so riotous. It lias been the system 
of you and the Deputy to gain by constant, conciliatory concession. That 
system has gone a groat deal too far and you may depend upon it, a higher 
tone must be taken, otherwise the Court will nover get again into any greater 
degree of regularity. 


But as soon as Scott had left the “ chair ” Dundas discovered 
how considerably his burden of work had been eased by Scott’s 
management of the India House. The Dncetors turned down 
Dundas’s proposal that Cornwallis should be empowered to reduce 


1 Ross, Cornwallis, II, 317-19. 

* Chatham Papers, IVR.O. vol. 188, 10, 19 Fob. 1797, Mornington to Pitt. 
Home Mine. 81, f. 243, 11 Mar. 1797, Dundas to Soott. 

8 Chatham Papers, P.R.O. vol. 157, 29 Jan. 1797, Dundas to Pitt. 

4 Courts and Cabinets , Oeorge III, II, 2t,7. 

5 Ibid. 373, 3 Jui. 1797. Add. MSS. 3730S, f. 34, 10 Apr. 1797, Buckingham to 
Mornington. 

c Home Misc. 342, f. 175, 25 Apr. 1797. Ibid. 729, f. 102. Ross, Cornwallis , 
H, 324. Ross, II, 307, gives tho impression that Cornwallis did not refuse the 
Gov* mor-Generalship until August. 

7 U.M.C. , Bathurst, 21. Add. MSS. 37274, If. 1-3, 7-17 Mar. 1797, Dundas to 
Mornington. Ibid. 37308, f. 47, 7 Jul 1797. Buckingham to Mornington. Ibid, 
f. 73, 1 Jan. 1798. 

8 Home Misc. 731a, f. 491, 8 Dec. 1790. 
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the Company’s European forces, and the “ Old Shipping 
not only opposed Dundas’s House List at the April election hi: 
also tried in the General Court to recommit for discussion ‘' 
old, vexed question of the payment of the Arcot creditors. Th 
Indian interest and the ministerial group of Proprietors, wliippc 
in by Scott, thwarted this attempt by 563 votes to 344. 1 

The mutiny in the navy, the disorders in Ireland, and tl 
defection of the Emperor of Russia from the Coalition, kept 
Dundas busily occupied, and the “ Old ” Shipping interest in the 
Direction took this opportunity to plot the overthrow of the 
recently established shipping system and to undermine Scott' 
popularity among the majority of Proprietors. In a meeting ol 
Proprietors which they summoned to review Scott’s Chairman 
ship, they criticised the expensive failure of his patriotic effort 
to import rice from India when wheat was scarce in England; - 
they demanded an explanation of the secret despatch of a larj 
bode of troops to India in the spring of 1797, and when Scot., 
who" was bound by his oath to the Secret Committee, would nol 
reply, they dubbed him “the tool of the Ministry ”. 3 Willian 
Lushington, the chief spokesman of the “ Old ” Shipping iuterest, 
then accused Scott of having illegally retained an active intere 
in the Agency House of David Scott Junior and Co. and declar< ; 
that he was therefore ineligible for re-election as a Director. Sco i 
put his case before the General Court, and after a wearying conte 
the Proprietors refuted Lushington’s accusation by 850 votes Im 
365. 4 Scott wrote : 5 “ We had three successive engagements, f il 
decidedly personal against me, by the Old Shipping interest . . . 
but we beat them hollow and I hope they will now go to sleep.'’ 
But the “ Old ” Shipping interest turned their attack directly < 
Dundas by strenuously but vainly opposing his proposal to make 
Ceylon a Crown colony. 6 Although Dundas jokingly referred \ 

“ my impeachment on account of Ceylon ”, he was really pert urbe ; 
at the duration and strength of their opposition, and haviv 
himself openly supported the revised shipping system, lie w 
anxious lest they should humiliate him by overturning it. 7 lie 
told Scott: 8 


<SL 

lutere ' 


i Home Miac. 720, f. 54, 8 Mar. 1707, Scott to Fairlie. General Oouit 

Minutes, 9, f. 34, 18 May 1707. 4 

a JJnderi.d.-n at PiU'i requo : and involving a loss of £100.000 in 1790, iioi •' 
Misc. 729, f. 106; Si7, f. 799. Secret Committee Minuu •, 6, 2"> Jim. 1795 

3 Home Misc. 730, f. 97, 27 Jul. 1798, Scott to Harrih 

4 General Court Minutes, 9, f. 98, 22 Mar. 1/98, 

6 Add MSS. 37282, f. 16, 4 Apr. 1798, Scott to Mornington. 

4 Homo Uisc. 824, f. 611, 25 Jan. 1798. Secret Board Minutes, 1, ft’. 

29 Mav 1798. _ , 

7 Home Mise. 731 a, f. 511, 6 Feb. 1798, Dundaa to Scott. 


8 Ibid. 
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know it has always been my opinion that the shipping question 
could only with certainty be settled in Parliament: it must end there 

sometime or other, and if the little faction at the India House go on to tease 
m the manner they have done, I believe I shall favour them with a bill in 
1 arliament to prevent their bringing that plan forward by surprise. 


. -A-P 11 ! 1798, the “ Old ” Shipping interest was represented 

in the Direction by Stephen Lushmgton, the Deputy Chairman, 
Llphinstone, Cotton and Williams, and as the year wore on they 
greatly strengthened their position by winning the confidence of 
Jacob Bosanquet, the Chairman, who had recently ousted Baring 
from the leadership of the City interest. 1 Bosanquet was at this 
time about forty-five years old. He was a member of “ a very 
rich and respectable family ” of London merchants, “ with a great 
line of City interest and connection and, as early as 1784, 
Richard Atkinson, who had been impressed by his ability, had 
predicted to Dundas that Bosanquet would one day take the lead 
in the Company s affairs. Bosanquet was extremely ambitious, 
somewhat bigoted and uncommonly self-sufficient. Scott, whose 
judgments were usually over-generous, thought him a man of 
moderate understanding, yet of nice honour and candour ”. 3 
Bosanquet was certainly industrious, and he applied himself to 
his work as Chairman with such vigour that, as he soon admitted, 

1 have lost all sleep at nights,” and within a short tune he 
brought himself to the verge of a mental breakdown. 

Lushington and Cotton decided that, although it would be 
unwise immediately to attack the revised shipping system, it 
Wjould be possible, with Bosanquet’s help, to augment the profits 
0 *'] u ‘ Shipping interest by greatly increasing the number and size 
or the slops employed by the Company, and also by extending the 
life oi tlieir ships beyond the established six voyages. 4 Bosanquet 
and the City interest, in view of the losses inflicted on the Com¬ 
pany s shipping during the war, gave their support to these 
measures, but Scott boldly, even gladly, accepted then: as a 
challenge. He told Dundas: “India has been burdened for 
many years with more ships than they could load. ... Oin 
tonnage iu the past Isas been ordered on theory. 1 want it ordered 
on practice. 5 He wrote to Grant, who had supported him in 
the struggle for the revision of the shipping system, proposing 


1 Baring bad lo.-fc much of his former interest in Ea.sfe India affairs and he seldom 
atrenejed tlio Court meetings (Y. Add. M v - f> • j iSO f 20 

“Home Misc. 729, f. 274. 29 .Mar. 1799, Scott to wilKHorce 
3 Ibid. 

* Eur. MSS. F.18, ff. 99-103, 20-21; Aug. 1798. 

3873:., f.134, 19 N.-pt. 17987 Between 1793 and 1797 2,000 ions 
i „ - . rt \ "‘j,™ brought to England in tht Company regular shins at £12 a 
on, instead of m extra shipping at £20 a ton. 
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“ a new warfare on shipping questions Grant gallantly and 
characteristically replied, “ Where duty leads I will follow. \\ e 
are already accustomed to this warfare.” At the same time he 
urged caution on Scott, and his letter generally revealed a growing 
apprehension of the power of the “ Old ” Shipping interest. 1 

The struggle soon entered into a technical phase and the respec¬ 
tive merits of the East Indiamen of 1,200 and 800 tons were 
debated. The“ Old ” Shipping interest supported the claims of 
the former, Scott those of the latter. In each case the under¬ 
lying motive was clear \ Scott thought that a new shipping 
interest could more easily be created if smaller, cheaper ships 
were admitted in greater numbers into the Company s service ; 
the “ Old ” Shipping interest thought that the larger and more 
expensive the Company’s ships became the more surely would 
they themselves maintain their monopoly. Scott foolishly went 
so far as to suggest that India-built ships should be admitted to 
the Company’s service, but the suggestion shocked the Shipping 
interest and was ill-received even by his friends. The struggle 
in the Direction went steadily against him : he failed to block 
a motion of the “ Old ” Shipping for the construction of eight 
new ships, and Bosanquet refused point-blank to sponsor any of 
Scott’s proposed shipping economies. 2 Grant took a serious view 
of these setbacks : 3 



We are now [he told Seott] at'a very important-crisis of our system of 
shipping reform. If we don’t close our prescat struggle successfully wo 
shall go back, and, when new men come in, they may more easily weaken 
our first measures. . . . But how often are we reminded that it would 
have been happy to have fixed all at first, by a parliamentary seal ? 

Dundas’s influence in Leadenhall Street was weakened by Scott s 
failure, as the following incident quickly revealed. Lord Hobart 
had recently reached England from Madras and in accordance v ith 
a promise made at the time of his recall, Dundas proposed to 
Bosanquet that the Company should grant. Hobart a pension of 
£2,000 a year for his Indian services. The Directors whittled the 
Bum down to £1,500, and, when the pension was proposed in the 
Proprietors’ Court, Bosanquet allowed the proposal to be defeated 
altogether by what was probably a carefully, simulated piece of 
ill-management. 4 At a later meeting the proposal was carried, 

1 Eur. MSS. F.1S, f. 107, 25 Aug. 1708, Grant to Scott. 

2 Add. MSS. 39730, f. 134, 19 Sep-. J 798, Scott to Dund&s. Homo Vise. 730, 
f. 143, 10 Dec. 1798, Scott to Grant. 

3 Eur. MSS. E.l8, f. 123, 11 Dec. 1798, Grant to Scott. 

4 Homo Misc. 730, f. 139, 28 Aug. 1798, Scott to Pitt. Scott siad, VN . no ot 
the Treasury voters were there, nor the clerks of tho India House, many of whom 
have votes.” Tho Directors did not vote. Ibid. f. 124, 
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ly after severe criticism of the Ministry, which was accused 
extending its pension list at the Company’s expense ”. 1 
Dundas had omitted to gather in the ministerial voters to this 
debate and it was obvious that he was giving insufficient attention 
to India business. Yet he continued jealously to exclude his 
colleagues from a share in the more important work of the Board, 2 
a state of affairs which led Grenville to assert that “ the Presi¬ 
dent of the Board of Control ought to have no other business than 
India. Dundas knows and feels this and the public will soon feel 
this also, if they have not done so already.” 3 

On 8 February 1799, the Shipping interest carried a stage further 
their attack on Dundas through Scott. On that day, Bosanquet 
produced three extraordinary charges against Scott, indicting him, 
among other things, of treason. 4 Bosanquet told the Directors 
that papers had fallen into his hands which proved that warlike 
stores had been despatched by the House of D. Scott Junior an 1 
Co. to the Agency House of Dimtzfeld and Co. at Copenhagen; 
that these goods had then been laden on the ship Helsingoer, 
nominally on behalf of Duntzfeld and Co., and in July 1797 carried 
to Manila, where they were used to refit French privateers. Bosan¬ 
quet asserted that Scott was still actively interested in his son’s 
Agency House, which, he claimed, had commissioned the ship 
Helsingoer and its commander, Captain Alexander Murray. He 
went on to say that the Spanish Government of Manila, acting 
on the evidence of the ship’s supercargo, Rahling, had seized the 
ship and its cargo, alleging that they really belonged to the House 
of Scott and Co. Bosanquet explained that when the case was 
tried at Manila the Assessors refused to accept Rahling’s evidence, 
and the biscal (Crown Prosecutor) of Manila therefore appealed 
to Spain for a final decision ; that, at the same time, a messenger 
wa::' sent from Duntzfeld and Co. at Manila to England, urging the 
House of Scott and Co. to use its influence to obtain the release 
of the Helsingoer ; that the messenger had been intercepted at 
St. Helena and his papers confiscated ; that these papers revealed 
that Captain Murray on his arrival at Manila expected to find it 
in British hands, and yet, that he had sailed from England in the 
summer of 1797 when only the Government and the Secret Com¬ 
mittee, oi which Scott was Chairman, knew of the British intention 
to capture Manila. In conclusion, Bosanquet made three charges 
against Scott ; first, that he had revealed t he confidential plans 

1 Asiatic Ann. Rey. I, 131. 6 Dec. 1798. 

2 Dropmvre, IV, 3S1. 18 Nor. 1798, Wellesley to Grenville. 

3 Ibid . 387, 18 Nov. 1798. 
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4 Home Miso. 49(3, f. 7G9, 8 Feb. 1799, Bosanquet to Directors. 
12 Nov. 1799, Mitford to Board. 


Ibid. f. 939, 
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of the Secret Committee to the. enemy; secondly, that he had 
supplied Britain’s enemies with warlike stores; thirdly, that he 
was concerned in illicit trade under neutral Danish colours, within, 
the limits cf the Company’s Charter. 

Bosanquet was acting in his official capacity as the Chairman of 
the Company; he had a reputation for honesty and his charges 
therefore carried great weight. He alone had seen the papers 
on which the charges were based 1 and, as they were produced in 
the absence of Scott, who was taking the waters at Bath, they 
received no immediate denial. A full week elapsed before Scott 
heard of the charges. He at once hastened to London and 
demanded a public enquiry. 2 Another fortnight passed before 
he could obtain copies of the papers on which the charges were 
based. In the meantime, Scott revealed that Bosanquet had 
received the papers in December 1798, and that he had not shown 
them to anyone, but that he had mentioned them to Inglis and 
Roberts, his fellow-members on the Secret Committee. These 
men, who were friends of Scott, had urged Bosanquet to preserve 
the utmost secrecy on the case, but, nevertheless, rumours had 
got abroad that had severely damaged Scott’s character and also 
the credit of his son’s Agency House. 3 Scott swore an affidavit 
that he had not actively participated in the affairs of D. Scott 
Junior and Co. since 30 December 1794: he swore that he did 
not know Captain Murray and he formally denied the truth of the 
charges. 4 The Court of Directors took legal advice of their counsel, 
Rous and Mansfield, who stated that they could find no direct 
evidence in the papers to support the charge that either David 
Scott or the Agency House had any direct interest in the IIeh ingoer 
or its cargo. 5 On 5 March the Directors acquitted Scott of com¬ 
plicity in the case by 17 votes to 3 G ; they declared “ that he had 
no personal knowledge of the ship Helsingoer , or of the transaction 
relative to the trade of the House of Scott and Co.”. 

On 20 March, Scott defended himself in the General Court. 
Refuting the charge of revealing secret plans to the enemy, he 
stated that a reply from India to the orders sent in July 1796, for 
the Manila expedition, had actually been received in England 

1 Home Misc. 496, f. 875, 21 Feb. 1799, Scott to Directors. 

~ His arrival in London can: - d astonishment: it was generally supposed that 
ho had fled to the continent. Hid. 729, f. 302, 13 May 1799, Scot: to Parish. 

»Ibid. 730, f. 159. 5 Mar. 1300, Scott to Wellesley. £100,000 was withdrawn 
from the House, but it Burvivcd. Ibid. 729, f. 302, 13 May 1799, Scott to Parish* 

4 Ibid. 496, f. 831, 19 F« b. 1799. S« < tt’s affidavit is borne out by the evidence 
of hia private correspondence. Ibid. 728-31. 

- Ibid. 821, f. 627, 19 Feb. 1799. 

« Illicit Trade Papers, < Bosanquet, Flphinstono, Cotton, formed the 
minority. 
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‘e the Helsingoer sailed in June 1797 ; therefore, that Captain 
Murray might well have heard of the intended expedition before 
he left England. In answer to the other two charges, Scott 
asserted that the accusation implicating him in a plot to supply 
the enemy with warlike stores was based on “ a fabricated paper 
of information taken by the Company’s solicitor by order of the 
Chairman, on 22 November last ... it is unsigned, unsworn, 
unauthenticated ” ; that was to say, this paper had been made 
out before Bosanquet had received the documents on which the 
charges were based. Bosanquet, apparently realising that his 
attack on Scott had failed, made an extremely lame reply, in 
which he did not even contradict Scott’s assertions. The Pro¬ 
prietors unanimously acquitted Scott of all the charges. 1 

A study of the papers on which Bosanquet’s charges were based 
proves that the decisions of the Directors and Proprietors were 
just. The following points require emphasis. First, Scott had 
been the one to suggest to Bosanquet, in 1797, that the question 
ot British illicit trade in the East should be investigated, and it 
was he who had urged that all suspected ships should lie searched 
at St. Helena. 2 Moreover, he had continually agitated for a 
reduction in the Company’s rate of freight. 3 Had Scott been 
actively engaged in private or illicit trade in the East, it is improb¬ 
able that he would have adopted such a policy. Secondly, most 
o' the evidence against Scott was based on the testimonies of 
Captain Murray and the supercargo, Rahling, and yet in the trial 
at Manila they were both exposed as inconsistent liars; Murray 
later proved himself to be a blackmailer. 4 Lastly, a statement 
made by the Fiscal at Manila reveals that Murray had with him, 
on his arrival at that port, an English newspaper which had an 
art icle in it stating that Manila had fallen to the British; this 
fact, which Bosanquet either overlooked or chose to ignore, satis¬ 
factorily explains why Murray expected to find Manila in British 
possession, and it renders the charge of treason groundless. 

Throughout, the proceedings Bosanquet had acted unwisely. 
The papers on the case certainly proved tlpat an extensive illicit 
trade existed and that certain circumstances implicated the House 
of David Scott Junior an 1 Co. 6 The most Bosanquet should have 


1 Asiatic Ann. Reg. I, 147. 2 Papers on Illicit Trade y 4, 261. 8 Ibid. 261. 

4 In Sept. 1802, ho threatened Seutt that ho would reopen tho whole case unless 
he was juiitably recompensed, Scott ignored his threat. Homo c. 731, 
f. 79, Scott to Graham. 

r ’ Scott admitted to Dundas that the House had given to Duntzfcld and Co. 
moro help than was prudent. Ibid. 728, f. 541, 10 Jim. 1797. Fairlio and Co. 
of Calcutta, partners of Scott and Co., were certainly concerned in tho illicit 
trade-as \v< lo all the Agcncvy Houses at Calcutta. Ibid. 72:>, f. 332, 11 Jul. 
1799, Soott to Fairlie. 
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done was to ask the firm to explain its share in these transactions. 
Bosanquet had evidently become unbalanced from overwork, and 
he had allowed the suspicious character of the papers to fire his 
resentment against Scott. Elphinstone and Cotton, the represent¬ 
atives of the “ Old ” Shipping interest, had encouraged Bosanquet 
to proceed, 1 with the result that an exceedingly partial statement 
against Scott was too lightly and precipitately drawn up. Bosan¬ 
quet then pressed the charges in Scott’s absence and in an unjust 
manner. Instead of adopting the normal procedure of putting 
the case in the hands of the Committee of Correspondence he 
conducted the investigation himself, and during the examination 
of Scott he remained in the “ chair ”, thus acting as both accuser 
and judge. 2 For several weeks he denied Scott and the Directors 
a perusal of the papers on which the charges were based ; as soon 
as they had examined the papers the charges were shown to be 
groundless. Bosanquet’s accusations against Scott were therefore 
malicious and unjust. 3 Even his statement against the Agency 
House was overstrained and not warranted by a deliberate con¬ 
sideration of the papers. The whole case bears the appearance 
of a deliberate fabrication, possibly contrived by the <c Old ” 
Shipping interest. 4 

This struggle had several immediate results ; Dundas and Scott 
quickly pushed through Parliament an Act firmly to establish 
against attack the revised shipping system that they had helped 
to set up in 1796. 5 This effort finally broke down Scott’s health, 
which had been seriously affected by his labours as Chairman and 
in his own defence. He refused an offer of the deputy “ chair ” 
made by the majority of the Directors, and, although he remained 
in the Direction, he vent into emi-retirement “ with a tearing 
pain in the chest ”. 6 Dundas had temporarily lost liis firmest 
supporter in the India House. 



The internal dissensions at the India House had to a great extent 
left Dundas free to develop the Company’s external policy in 

1 Early in 1797, false information had been sent to St. Helena that many of t he 
ships engaged in illicit trade belonged to Scott. The latter told Dundas, “ The 
whole scheme seems to be aimed at my connection with Administration.” Ibid. 
490, ff. 881 -95. Ibid. 728, f. 541. 

2 Ibid. 4%, f. 831, 19 Feb. 1799, Scott to Directors. 

a Of. Add. MSS. 37274, f. 118, 19 Mar. 1799, H. Dundas to Wellesley. 

* On 9 Jul. the General Court acquitted the firm of D. Scott Junior and Co. of 

Bosanquet’s charges by 447 votes to 323. Dundas himself went to the India 
House to vote for the firm. Ibid. 29177, f. 30, Toone to Hastings. The I('»uso 
bad been c in putting its private correspond once at his 

disposal. Home Miso. 490, f. 259. 

& Add. MSS. 37282, f. 108, 11 Jul. 1799, Scott to Wellesley. 

• Illicit Trade Papers, 210. 
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ccordance witli his general policy as War Minister. Dundas 
explained to the Governor-General, Wellesley (to use the name by 
which Mornington is best known), that he based his war policy on 
the principle “ that the way to defeat France is to take all her 
colonies and to destroy her trade”. 1 In pursuing these aims, 
which wastefully dispersed British power, Britain lost control 
of the Mediterranean in the winter of 1796. Bonaparte was thus 
enabled to concentrate men and transports at Toulon and to 
mature his plans for attacking Egypt. Previously, in February 
1796, Stephen Lushington, then Chairman of the Company, had 
warned Dundas that it was possible for the French to seize Egypt 
and to attack India by land. 2 The cabinet, in particular Grenville, 
showed obt rseness in not recognising more quickly than they did 
that Bonaparte’s collection of an army and a fleet at Toulon 
constituted a threat to Egypt and ultimately to British India: 
after all, he was only carrying into effect long-considered French 
plans. 3 Even when it was known that Bonaparte had sailed from 
Toulon we find Grenville writing 4 : “It really looks as if Bona¬ 
parte was after all . . . going to Egypt; and Dundas seems to 
think that the scheme for attacking India from there not so 
impracticable as it may appear. I am still incredulous as to the 
latter point.” By 13 June, Dundas finally made up his mind 
that Bonaparte’s destination was Egypt. He acted promptly, 
and in the following weeks carried out what was probably his best 
vvork during his direction of the war. He assumed that Bonaparte 
would reach Egypt safely and that, “ in avoiding the dangers of 
lie sea which is not his element ”, he would march via Aleppo, 
he Euphrates, thence following Alexander’s route to India. 
Dundas ordered 4,000 troops to proceed to India, and he loaded 
over half a million sterling on the ships which were detailed to 
'airy them. 5 Ho planned British embassies to Constantinople 
md Russia. On Scott’s advice lie ordered Harford Jones, a 
3ombav civil servant, to proceed to Baghdad and to persuade his 
personal friend, the Paslia, to obstruct the French by sea and land. 


1 Board’s Secret Drafts, 2, 31 Oct. 1799. 

2 He stated that Britain could thwart the latter move by making an anti- 
' ’reach alliance with the Government of Persia, so gaining the use of the principal 

Vrsian ports. Dundas admitted that Franco had supplied artillery to Persia, 
'hie ! might bo used in an attack on British India, bid he declared that any 
attempt to achieve an effective alliance with the unstabl Govi rnmont of Persia 
ould be useless, and would at once arouse Russia’s suspicious of British inten¬ 
ons. .Board to Court, 1, f. 414, 3 Mar. 1796. 

3 In 1793 GrenviJl had dismissed George Baldwin, the Bi iti&h Consul in Egypt-, 
1 ambridge History of India , V, 327. 

4 Courts and Cabinets. George III . II, 395, Grenville to Buckingham, 1 Jun. 
1798. 

4 Add. jjbSS. 37278, f. 297, 13 Juu. 1798, Dundas to Grenville. 
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Finally, in case Bonaparte tried to approach India by sea, Pandas 
ordered the Bombay Government to seize and fortify the island 
of Perim, which dominated the Strait of Bab el Mandeb, at the 
southern entrance of the Red Sea. In view of the scarcity of 
British men-of-war in the Eastern seas he also sent Admiral 
Blanket from England with a naval squadron to patrol this Strait. 1 
At tho same time, John Sullivan, 2 a retired Madras civilian and 
the brother-in-law of Hobart, succeeded in convincing Dundas and 
Grenville that the possibility of a combined attack by Zaman 
Shah, the warlike ruler of Afghanistan, and Tipu Sultan of Mysore, 
who was known to be in touch with the French, constituted a 
dangerous threat to the stability of British India. Dundas was of 
the opinion that an appeal should be made to Russia to incite 
Persia to make war against Zaman Shah, but Grenville scornfully 
remarked : 

The making of such a.proposal at Petersburg . . . would only tend to 
give that Court a persuasion that we are dependent on them in a quarter 
where nature has separated us by limits more insuperable than the “ oceanus 
clissociabilis ”, which Horace speaks of; 

and, much to Dundas’s annoyance, went on to suggest that he 
should consult a large-scale map of Asia. 3 4 The cabinet came to 
no decision with regard to action against Zaman Shah, but Dundas 
w as convinced that Tipu Sultan ought to be crushed. The Secret 
Committee members did not agree with him. Bosanquet, the 
Chairman, suspected that Tipu’s reported proclamation inviting 
French help against the British was merely a French trick to 
inveigle the Company into war with Tipu. 1 

Ought we [ho said] to push Tipu to a premature declaration of his in¬ 
tern ions, and precipitate him into a wa ’ with us ?—or would it bo more 
prudent to temporise, for the chance of avoiding hostilities altogether ? 
The greatest difficulty in this business is, justly to appreciate the chances 
of real efficacious French assistance. 



Dunda 3 , however, correctly appraising the situation, refused to 
take risks, and he instructed Wellesley in June 1798 * If Lipu 
has made preparations of a hostile nature, or if the proclamation 
of Tipu inviting the French was his own, do not w ait for act ual 


i Secret Committee Minutes, 3, 30 Jum, 23 Aug. 1708. Secret Board Minutes, 
1, f. 88, 25 Jul. 1798, 26 Nov. 1708, Homo Miso. 730, f. 209. 

a Both Mr. P. E. Roberts {Wellesley, 120) and T>r. H. barber 59) 

have mistaken this John Sullivan for his uncle, Laurence Sulivan, the Director, 
who died in 1786. 

a / Dropmore , IV, 319, 326. „ 

4 J. Bosanquet to Wellesley, 22 Jim 1798, quoted Auber, Rise of British tou'ir 

in India, 175. 
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itic 5 oil liis part . . . attack liim. ! ” * Nelson’s victory at 
the battle of the Nile cut Bonaparte’s communications with 
Europe, and Wellesley, by his exceptional ability and organising 
power, checkmated French schemes in India and overthrew Tipu 
Sultan. At the same time, W r ellesley sent John Malcolm to Persia. 
where he persuaded the Shah to offer his aid against Zaman Shah 
and the French. As soon as Dundas heard of the overthrow of 
Tipu Sultan he projected an attack through the Mediterranean 
on the French army in Egypt, and, on the advice of Scott and 
Colonel Maitland, he sent orders to Wellesley calling for a simul¬ 
taneous attack on Egypt from India . 2 Wellesley had, already 
collected a force at Trinkomali, which he intended to send against 
Batavia. This force was diverted to Egypt, where it arrived in 
t ime to convince the French at Alexandria that further struggle 
was useless. The French attempt to control the overland route 
to India had been defeated. 

Dundas encouraged Wellesley’s aggressive policy in India. a 
r * ns t ruc ti°nfl he issued and from the actions and replies 

° i ey ^ seeins ^kcly that they had agreed, probably before 
\ ellesley left England, that the time was ripe for an expansion 
o British India. Dundas advised him to take over the direct 
at ministration ot the Carnatic during the war with Tipu Sultan , 4 
and to substitute Company’s troops for the Vizier’s troops in 
.or h.° He approved of the subsidiary treaty that W T ellesley had 
made with the Nizam, and asked him to make a similar treaty 
\vu i the Marat has . 6 Before Dundas had received the news of the 
nnal settlement of Mysore, he urged that Mysore should be annexed 
>> the British, and that Tipu Sultan should not be replaced by 
a puppet ruler who, as Dundas said, “must of necessity be a 
cyphei. . . . That species of double government has hitherto 
pro\ed as unpropitious to the happiness and prosperity of the 
governed ns it has to the safety, interest and character of the 
governors. Dundas claimed that the aimexation of Mysore 
would carry a stage further the essential linking of British terri- 
tones, so to preserve the peace and to be. the arbiters of India.” 
He warned W ellesley against granting any Mysore territory to the 
u ratlins or the Nizam in return for their help, and he suggested 


19^T B in ai i798 POItt 2 * 18 Jun ’ 1798 ‘ Secret Boarcl Minutes, 1 , f. 87, 

Tv ^f S ' 37282 ’ f - 10 Apr. 1709, Scott to Wellesley. Dropmorc, 

3 n 1 ’j 1 i c °* 1798 > to Grenville. 

S.irii; Un< as « was » fc ;,lis al "’° considering an attack on - T ava, Batavia and 
cjurmanj. Board’s Secret Drafts, 2 , 31 Oct 17 < < 
l Ibid. 12 Jim. 1799. 

_ Auber, Rise of Brih .. R< ccr in h Ua % ll, 226. 

G Add. MSS. 37274, f. 3ns, I JW 17 : ». 
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that financial recompense only should be given. 1 Wellesley found 
himself unable to annex all Mysore for fear of antagonising the 
Nizam and the Marathas. However, he replied that he was m 
entire sympathy with Dundas’s aims *: 


If vou will have a little patience the death of the Nizam will probably 
enable me to gratify your voracious appetite for lands atuljortresses. ... enng- 
apatam ought, I think, to stay your stomach awhile; not to mention 
Tanioro and the Poligar countries. Perhaps ' may be able to give you 
a supper of Oudli and the Carnatic, if you should still bo hungry. 


After the death of Tipu Sultan and the checkmating of the 
French, Dundas was convinced that the only remaining threat to 
British India lay in the possibility of an alliance between Zainan 
Shah and the Marathas. He planned to buy the ports of Diu and 
Goa from Portugal to meet this threat, and, eu Scott’s advice, lie 
ordered an increase of the army establishment at Bombay, “ as it 
must be through the Marathas that any European rivals must 
henceforward look ... to disturb our power m India . 3 How¬ 
ever, it soon became evident that he lacked the courage of bis 
convictions. The rapid increase of the Indian debt, the inevitable 
concomitant of an aggressive policy, unduly frightened him. 
Indeed, he was weary of the. war, and when Wellesley suggested 
that to further his policy the Indian army should be increased 
from 80,000 to 150,000, and shoidd go on increasing in proportion 
to the increase of territory, and that, if necessary, more territory 
omdit to be acquired to support a larger army, Dundas wavered. 
I-Ie” told Wellesley : “ I am truly alarmed at the extent of the 
establishment you propose. . . . Our army should only increase 

according to the strength of our enemies . Our settlement in 

1796 when we feared Tipu did not exceed 80,000.’ He concluded 
ivith the statement that he considered an array of 95,000 quite 
large enough for Wellesley’s purpose. 4 Tailing into consideration 
the political condition of India, and accepting the view, as Dundas 
had done, that the British should become the arbiters of India, 
Wellesley was eminently right in this matter. 0 In the long run, 
the increase of British territories would have meant an extension 
of law and order and a saving of money. 


» Chatham Papon., P.lt.O. vol. 301, 18 Mar.. 9 Oot. 1799. 

» Add. MSS. 37275, f. 8, 25 Jan. 1800. „ . ,, ,, r 

a Hoard to Court, 1, f. 003. 5 Jun. 1800, Dundas to Chairman. U.M.C., 

^Homo MLs'c.^86*, f. 965, 30 Dec. 1800, Dundas to Wellesley. Cf. Add. MSS. 
’17275 f lfjfc 21 Aut(. 1800, H. Dundas to Chairman. 

* The m filiation oft hi. policy has usually been attributed to Char .oh MeteaUo. 
( f Woodward, Aqe ", Reform, 387, and Thompson, Metcalfe, lo9-ovy Actually 
in this and many other matters, Metcalfe, who had rved m Welled* v n secre¬ 
tariat, wan merely reproducing Wellesley’s ideas. 
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Chough the war caused an increase in the Company’s trading 
expenses of over £1,000,000, it yet resulted in an extraordinary 
increase in the amount of Indian goods sold at the India House. 1 
The exclusion of almost every European power from the seas 
augmented the value of the Company’s exclusive trading privi¬ 
leges. Despite the steady rise in the duty on tea, smuggling in 
that article was most hazardous during the war, and the Company 
therefore gained the full benefit of the increased consumption of 
tea in Britain, which by this time amounted to over 25,000,000 
pounds annually. 2 As a result of the devastations in Europe, 
particularly in Italy, there arose a great European demand for 
Indian silk and piece goods, which was further increased by a 
change in European dress fashions. 3 Indian saltpetre, too, was 
required in great quantity for the manufacture of gunpowder. 
In 1793, the total sales at the India House realised £6,255,591; 
by 1800, they realised £8,557,056. 4 From 1795, the Company at 
home began to call on the Indian Governments for bigger Invest¬ 
ments, 5 but the outbreak of war in India absorbed the surplus 
revenues which had in the past provided the bulk of those Invest¬ 
ments. The Directors, with Dundas’s sanction, then ordered that 
the size of the Investments should be maintained, if necessary, 
by borrowing money in India. 0 By April 1799, however, Dundas 
had become perturbed at the rapid increase of the war debt in 
India. His plan for the transfer of Indian debt to England had 
broken down as a result, first, of the borrowing for war funds in 
India, and secondly, of the growth of foreign private trade with 
India, which afforded a more profitable channel of remittance to 
Europe than the Company. 7 Dundas reconsidered his policy and 
finally decided that it was unsound financially to add to that debt 
for the purpose of the Investments, 8 and he therefore instructed 
Wellesley “ to adhere to the principle of not augmenting our 
Indian debt for the purpose of Investment, for the East India 
Company shall either curtail their trade or they shall find resources 
at home for carrying it on ”. 9 Consequently, the Directors found 
themselves under the necessity of procuring bullion to send to 


1 Many of tho goods wero re-exported to Europe. Scott facilitated this re» 
export by persuading Pitt to adopt a bill reducing duties on re-exported goods. 

Add. MSS. 37282. f. 84, 19 Apr. 1700. 

a It had been 11,000.000 in 1784. Auber, Constitution of E l. Co ., 620. 

3 Home Misc. 61. f. 212, 0 May, 1708. Cf. Add. MSS. 13814, f. 9. 
l E.I. Accounts, 1813. 

6 Hoard to Court, 1 . f. 381. 7 Jan. 1797 

' Cf. Pari . Hist. XXXIV, .760,12Mar. 17i>9. In 1798£1,250,000 was borrowed 
in India for the Invest went. Cf. IbiA. XXXli. 74, 16 Jun. 1797 

7 Cf. Furber, ‘ A i ; u Trade ”, i y, Jun. 1938, 242-43. 

* Board to Court, 1. f. 461. 

•Add. MSS. 37274, f. 224, 14 Jun. 1799. 
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India, which was to be used t.o buy the Investment. Between 
March 1798, and March 1800, over £2,500,000 in bullion waR for 
this purpose borrowed and sent to India, 1 but Wellesley used all 
this money to further his imperial policy, despite a warning Irom 
Dundas that “ it must be held as a sacred principle that none of 
the money or resources sent out for commerce are to be diverted 
from that purpose ”. 2 The Directors therefore faced a dilemma ; 
if they continued to send bullion to Wellesley he would use it to 
develop a war policy, the necessity of which they doubted ; if 
they ceased to send him bullion their Investment and conse¬ 
quently their commercial profits would certainly be curtailed. 
The Directors decided to continue their export of bullion, and 
down to 1806 they despatched on the average over one million 
sterling a year to India. 3 Nevertheless, from 1800 onwards, their 
commercial profits steadily declined, and the more far-seeing of 
the Directors, such as Scott, foretold the bankruptcy of the 
Company at home in the near future. 

The difficulties in which the Company’s home treasury became 
involved caused Scott to bring forward for discussion the question 
of the recent rapid growth of foreign private trade with India. 
Dundas’s earlier commercial policy had included, as one of its 
cardinal principles, the encouragement of foreign trade with India; 
treaties with the French and Spanish East India Companies had 
been followed, in 1794, by an agreement with America, wluck 
allowed the Americans to trade direct with India, provided that 
they did not undertake a circuitous trade via Europe. 4 The 
neutral private traders during the war held a great advantage over 
the Company ; their ships were neither expensively nor especially 
built for the Indian trade nor for political purposes ; they had not 
to meet wartime rates of insurance ; they could sail without wait¬ 
ing for convoy. Consequently their average rate of freight was 
£20 a ton as compared with the Company’s £35 a ton, 5 and 
their trade with India increased rapidly between 1793 and 1800. 
By 1799, foreign private traders were carrying at least as 
great an amount of India goods to Europe as the Company. 3 
The Americans, in particular, by breaking the spirit of their agreo- 

• Pari. Hist. XXXV, 12, 25 Mar. 1800. 

3 Add. MSS. 37274, f. 229, 23 Jul. 1799. Cf. ibid. 37275, f. 8, 25 Jan. 1800, 
Wellesley to H. Dundas. 

8 i$ 'elect Committee , Report 111 (1811), App. 382, No. 6. 

4 Clause XJH of the Jay Treaty, the agreement in question, was so loosely 

fir.iwn that it was possible to deny that an express prohibition of an export of 
JiulUn goods to Europe was included. If is probable* that the negotiators 
intended to on fort this prohibition. Cf. Furber, American Trade”, New 
England Quarterly , Juft. 1938, 243-40. ‘ Asiatic An** Reg. (1801), 148. 

• Pori. Uirt, XXXTV, 506, 12 Mar. 1799. Cf. Homo Misc. 494, f.75. 
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not to conduct a circuitous trade via India and Europe, 
bsorbed a large share of the export trade from India. The 
India House authorities were so much the more annoyed at this 
evelopment because the American trade was mainly engaged in 
remitting fortunes of Company’s servants in India to Europe, 

' -his trade, known as the “ Clandestine ” or “ Illicit ” trade, was 
also encouraged by the Agency Houses and British private mer¬ 
chants— in 1799, it was said, they had £200,000 invested in 
American ships. 1 Wellesley informed the Directors that in the 
season 1799-1800 the foreign traders had doubled the value of 
v.heir trade at Calcutta. The Court admitted this, but insisted 
that the importance and total amount of the foreign private trade 
had been much overestimated. 2 The clause in the Charter Act of 
1793, reserving 3,000 tons annually for the British private traders 
on the Company’s outward- and homeward-bound ships, had failed 
to operate, partly because the Company’s high rate of freight 
rendered such a trade unprofitable, and partly because the tonnage 
had been provided irregularly and at uncertain, inconvenient 
times. 3 The British private traders were disgruntled, and not 
without reason, for although they would in any case have suffered 
a loss on the export trade to India, their share of the import trade, 
under a moderate freightage, would have more than recompensed 
them. 


In order to maintain the Company’s credit at home and an 
export of bullion to India, it was necessary, as Scott pointed out 
to the Treasury in 1797, to increase the Company’s Investments 
and home sales. As a means of augmenting the Investment, 
Scott induced Dundas to recommend tho Directors to admit 
India-built shipping into the Company’s trade. 4 Scott held that 
such shipping could carry any surplus Investment which had 
not. been provided for in tho Company’s ships, and in May 1798, 
lie persuaded the Directors to sanction a scheme authorising the 
i « General to appropriate India dps, and to re 

them to merchants in India at the Company’s normal rate of 
freight But in October 1798, Wellesley, .whose chief aim in this 



1 Pearce, Welksicy, I, 395. 

* The Piroctor.s admitted that tho foreign trade increased in 1799 1-S00 from 
T1 million to f 1 £ million : almost the whole of this increase was absorbed by tho 
Americans. Horn * MPe. 494, f. 75. 

8 Down to 1802, of the available 27,000 tons outward, only 1,988 tons were 
occupied. 1*. Scott Junior and Co. applied for l.onu tons, but they found the 
trade in tho circumstances unprofitable. Lauderdale, Inquiry; *nto Government of 
hulin, 152 . 

1 .'!i..>■<,' :ol of Cor t'anif >(> li .M.'$ Com ..issio/v of Treasury. 1797. (T. Hoard 

to Court, 1, f. 381. Add. MSS. 37278, 1. 54, 3 Jun. 1799. InglP to WVlh m y. 
0 Ibid. 
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matter was to take the Indian trade out of the har ds of the 
foreigners, appropriated India-built ships and then, despite the 
Directors' orders, allowed the owners to settle their own rate of 
freight and also the time of the ships’ departures, subject to certain 
minor conditions safeguarding the Company’s privileges. 1 Dundas 
secretly approved of Wellesley’s action, but the Directors were 
divided in opinion as to the wisdom of his departure from the 
terms of their plan. 2 The Shipping members were convinced 
that Wellesley’s action, which allowed the merchants in India to 
trade at a cheaper rate of freight than the Company, would ulti¬ 
mately undermine their monopoly of the Company’s shipping. 3 
Scott and Inglis defended Wellesley’s policy, but they had to 
give way before the attacks of the Shipping interest, and Wellesley 
was at once ordered to adhere strictly to the terms of the Directors’ 
plan. 

Dundas hesitated to oppose the Shipping interest. His friend 
Scott, who had made a remarkable recovery from his breakdown, 
annoyed him by obstinately and imprudently refusing to sign the 
House List because it included Bosanquet’s name. 4 It was obvious 
that the struggle between Scott and the Shipping interest was 
about to be renewed. However, in April 1800, the strength of 
the ministerial and Indian interests among the Directors carried 
Inglis and Scott, Dundas’s firmest supporters in the Court, into 
the “ chairs ”, 5 6 * and Dundas at once felt emboldened openly to 
intervene on behalf of Wellesley’s shipping policy. 8 He sent to 
the Directors a long letter in which he first disclaimed all intention 
of interfering with the Company’s regular shipping or with “ the 
monopoly of the Company either as to the government or com¬ 
merce of India ”, and then went on to state that these monopolies 
were attended by several material circumstances: 

T exportable produce of India exceeds what at present tho capital of 
iho Company is capable of embracing ; the trade to and from India is open 
to the subjects of other countries in amity with Great Britain who have 
absorbed the surplus exportable produce from India and who conduct their 
trade mainly by means of British capital. 

He invited the Directors to consider the desirability of admitting 
India-built shipping into the export trade from India. If this 
were done, he argued, the British private merchants in England 

1 Martin. Wellesley, II. 376. 

8 Add. MSS. 37274, f. 224, 14 Jun. 1799, Dundas to Wellesley. 

8 Home Misc 405, f. 1, 3 Mar. 1799, Cochrane to Dundas. 

4 Ibid. 730 f. 173. 28 Mar. 1800, Scott to H. DuntK Ibid. 731 a, f. 625, 

28 Mar. 1800, H. Dundas to Scott. 

6 Add. MSS. 37275, f. 22, 8 Mar 1800, H. Dundas to Wellesley. 

6 Home Misc. 730, f. 173 ; 731 a, f. 626. 
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amjxriidia would utilise that British capital by means of which 
the foreigners’ trade was mainly carried on with India. 1 At the 
India House, Bosanquet, Baring and the City interest, 2 and 
Lushington and Cotton, the Shipping members, declared their 
opposition to Dundas’s suggestions, but Charles Grant and the 
Indian members, 3 who had formerly supported Scott against the 
“Old” Shipping, were undecided as to their policy. 4 At this 
juncture news reached England that Wellesley had again taken 
up India-built ships to carry home part of the Investment, and 
yet, that he had simultaneously despatched some of the Company’s 
regular ships from Calcutta only half-loaded. 5 Grant, whose 
apprehension of the strength and sustained antagonism of the 
opposition to Dundas and Scott had been daily increasing, reacted 
to this news by throwing in his lot with the Shipping interest : 
h' carried the majority of the Court with him, including the Chair¬ 
man, lnglis, who declared, “ All our proceedings are subject to 
Mr. Dundas’s review, though all are not subject to his control ”. 6 
Dundas argued at great length with Grant, but the latter only 
reiterated that Wellesley’s actions tended to break down the 
Company's monopoly of trade. 7 Dundas next offered him the 
position of senior member of the Bengal Council, hoping to get rid 
of him from London, but Grant refused it, periiaps foreseeing a 
greater future for himself as Chairman of the Company. 8 

In January 1801, a Select Committee of the Directors published 
an official reply to Dundas’s letter. This report, which was drawn 
U P by Grant, 0 admitted that private trade conducted through the 
medium of the Company’s ships would suffer from inconvenient 
delays and high freight, but it* claimed that these disadvantages 
subsisted only in wartime. The report asserted that foreign trade 
with India had decreased between 1796 and 1799, and claimed 
that the opening of the Indian trade to British private traders 
would be not only unprofitable but- also inexpedient, in that it 


<SL 


* Board to Court, 1, ff. 473-502, Apr. 1800. 

“ 1 City interest consisted of: Haring, Bosanquet, Davayncs, Fraser, 
Lf m i , Manship, Mills, Robarts, Roberts, George Smith, Tholusson, Robert 
Ih ,mton, William Thornton. 

1 Namely, Bareli, Grant, liudis, Metcalfe, T. Parry, F. Parry, Toono. 

* Horae Misr. 400, f. 140; 407, ff. 380, -Ml, 481. 

D Add. MSS. 37282, f. 162, 15 Jul. 1800, Scott to Wellesley. \V« L. -iey’s excuse 
'P that in case of the capture of any of the ships the Company’s loss would be 
lighter than normal. 

6 Ibid. 20177, f. 42, 12 Jul. 1799, lnglis to Hastings. 

Homo Mire. 406, f. 687, 26 Jul. 1800. 

8 Ibid. f. 803, 31 Jul. 1800. Add. MSS. 37275, f. 210. 5 Sop:. 1800, Grant to 
Fundus. 

Homo Misc. 102. f. 1. A second report, also written by Grant, re-emphasising 
then- arguments, was published in April 1801. Ibid. f. 63. 
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would lead directly to the colonisation of India by numerous 
European speculators. Nevertheless, the report agreed with 
Dundas that it was necessary to bring British capital, then remitted 
from India through the foreign trade, into a British channel of 
trade, and proposed that for this purpose the Company should 
provide a special class of ships at a lower freight than normal. 

This reply to Dundas and Wellesley had clearly been dictated' 
by the Shipping interest in the Company, 1 and its publication led 
the private traders to sponsor a pamphlet campaign. Two 
extremely able indictments of the report were published by Scott’s 
friends, Thomas Henchman and Sir George Dallas, both of whom 
had much experience of Indian trade. 2 Henchman, in particular, 
exposed the errors and weaknesses in the Directors’ arguments. 
He pointed out that the Directors’ statement that the foreign 
trade with India was decreasing conflicted with the evidence 
provided by Wellesley. 3 He proved that whatever type of ships 
the Company appropriated for the conveyance of the private 
trade, it was inevitable that their freightage would always be 
higher than that of private British ships of a corresponding size. 
He argued, too, that the danger of British colonisation of India 
could be avoided, first, by forbidding all British subjects to invest 
capital in land in India; secondly, by allowing the Company to 
provide the goods for the private traders; thirdly, by allowing 
the latter to carry on business only through a carefully regulated 
Agency system at the great ports. Henchman’s arguments were 
sound, but they applied to a time of peace rather than of war. 
Whilst the war lasted, it would have been inexpedient to disturb 
the existing, carefully regulated system of the Company. 

When the Directors’ recommendations were debated in the 
General Court, four-fifths of the Proprietors supported them, and 
the private traders threw away their meagre chance of success by 
Iiinirolling among themselves. 4 The British private merchants, 
b r example, urged that the Indian trade should be opened to 
! British ships only, but the merchants in India demanded that their 
ships alone should be admitted to the trade. When the India- 




1 While it waa being ciiawn up the threat oi the India-built skips to their 
monopoly waa demonstrated by the fast voyages oi the Scaleby Castle rind the 
Carron. They sailed at a low rate of freight, out of season, end they loaded and 
unloaded much more quickly than the Company’s ships. Parkinson, Trade in 
K. Seas, 363. 

2 Henchman, Observations on Trade , 1801. Dallas, Letter to Sir W. Pulteney , 


Home Misc. 494, f. 75. Ibid. 


1802. 

3 The Directors later admitted their erroi 
402, f. 63, 2 Apr. 1801. 

4 Ibid. f. 227. The Pi rietors supported the Directors’ report by 809 votes to 
234. Ibid. f. 92, 5 Jun. 1801. 
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_ships which Wellesley had sent to England were loading at 

London for the return voyage, they charged equally as high a 
freightage for British goods as the Company. Dundas realised too 
late that lie^ had roused the great majority of the Directors and 
Proprietors against himself. Scott alone among the Directors was 
supporting him ; and Scott’s health was rapidly failing. Dunda , 
too, was physically worn-out. In April 1800, ill-health had almost 
forced him to resign the War Department. He was warned that the 
slightest overexertion might bring about his death. His throat con¬ 
stantly pained him, his eyes gave him trouble. 1 To make matters 
still worse, his private secretary, William Cabell, upon whom he 
relied for his detailed knowledge of Indian affairs, died in June 
1800. 2 On 9 February 1801, Dundas informed Inglis that lie 
intended to retire as soon as he had dealt with the spring despatches; 
he had already resigned his office at the Board when the dispute 
between George HI and Pitt on the Irish question produced the 
resignation of the Ministry on 14 March 1801. 3 

On the whole Dundas had done valuable work in his seventeen 
years’ tenure of the Board of Control. Down to 1788, his patience 
had been sorely tried by the opposition of the Indian interest and, 
in consequence, he had not dealt fairly with the India House. 
After the break-up of the Indian interest and the consolidation of 
hi3 power in the Direction, Dundas had proved that the machinery 
of home government as set up in 1784 could be made to work 
smoothly. In these years he established a system of working 
between the Board and the Court which remained w : th little 
change until 1858. He carried through a reorganisation of the 
Company’s Indian governments, and he promoted a reform of 
the Company’s home and shipping establishments. On the other 
hand, his commercial policy was unnecessarily inconsistent, and 
his financial policy broke down. After the outbreak of war in 
1793, he paid much less attention to Indian affairs ; even so, his 
measures for safeguarding the route to India and China probably 
formed part of his best work at the Board. In the main 
Dundas supported Wellesley’s external policy m India, and. in 
;, ome respects, for example in his conception of the Company as 
the arbiter of the Indian political world, he even anticipated 
Wellesley’s ideas. His later policy of giving an unqualified sup¬ 
port to Scott 's schemes was injudicious, and it so enraged tlie 


Chatham Pap< T3, P.R.O. vol. 157. 14 Apr. IS00, Dundas to Pitt. Ibid, 

'•turan, 1800. Dundas asked Canning to tako over the Preaidoncv oi the 
;>ard, but Canning refused. Dundas then :up -ded to Pitt thr.t Steele, one 
th© paid Commissioners, should bo appointed to sucvml him. 

2 Board Minutes, 1, f. 200. 

a Bn.ird to Court, I, f. 518. Home Mi,c. 341, f. 429, ‘20 Feb. 1801. 
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majority of the Directors that he was obviously glad to quit the 
Board. 1 

Addington, who succeeded Pitt as First Lord of the Treasury, 
experienced the greatest difficulty in forming a Ministry. He 
offered the Presidency of the Board of Control to Macartney, but 
the latter refused his offer. 2 Shortly afterwards, Lord Pelham 
approached Addington with an application from Lord Lewisham 
for a ministerial post. The latter had not taken an active part 
in politics for several years, but he was a great favourite of George 
III. Addington appointed him President of the Board of Control, 
without a seat in the cabinet. 3 Lord Lewisham, who succeeded 
as Lord Dartmouth on his father’s death in July, came to the 
Board determined to give Wellesley his unqualified support, and 
to uphold the policy adopted by Dundas in respect to the Com¬ 
pany’s shipping. 4 Dartmouth was stupid and obstinate, and 
quite ignorant of Indian matters. He was unfortunate in that 
he had hardly begun work at the Board when he fell ill, and not 
until the third week in September 1801, was he able to apply 
himself seriously to India business. 5 * 

In the meantime, in April, the Directors had raised Scott from 
Deputy to Chairman, according to custom, despite his continued 
advocacy of the use of India-built shipping in the Company’s 
service. His position was anomalous, and he acted foolishly in 
continuing to hold it. In the first few weeks of his chairmanship 
the Shipping interest forced him to sanction a draft-despatch 
criticising Wellesley’s commercial policy and forbidding the appro¬ 
priation of India-built ships for the Company’s service. This 
draft-despatch advised Wellesley that in future the Company 
would allow the merchants in India 5,000 tons annually in addition 
to the 3,000 tons already assigned to them by the Act of 1793. 
This tonnage was to be provided in ships especially built for this 
purpose.* The Board, in Dartmouth’s absence, asked the Court 
to withhold this despatch until t he matter had been discussed in 
Parliament. As soon as Scott heard that Parliament intended to 
discuss this question he decided to resign his po3t. 7 But Dart- 

1 Oji the return of Pitt’s Ministry to office, Dundas declined Pitt’s offer of the 
Board of Control. Pitt — Iiutla?ul Correa, passim. 

2 Add. MSS. 37308, f. 322, 10 Feb. 1801, Buckingham to Welles! y. 

3 Lewisham said that, his object was to achieve a. position which would enable 
him to give hia children a suitable education. Add. MSS. 33107, f. 17, 12 Feb. 
1801, Lewisham to Pelham. C'f. II.M.(J., Dartnuyuih , 425-37. 

4 Martin, Wellesley , II, 693. 

5 Eur. MSS. F.18, f. 146, 10 Sept. 1801, Dartmouth to Scott. 

8 Home Mine. 402, f. 80, 2 Juu. 1801. 

7 Eur. Mas. D.107, f. 208, 2 Sept. 1801, Scott to Directors. 
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who had been advised by Dundas to make use of Scott, 
dissuaded him. Nevertheless, in August 1801, the Shipping 
interest took matters into their own hands and forced Scott to 
resign the “ chair ”. x It was almost as if they had deliberately 
ut him into the “ chair ” in order later to enjoy the pleasure of 
evicting him. 

The Government was too engaged in the task of making peace 
vith France to give any time in Parliament to the Company’s 
affairs, and the Directors therefore turned their draft on Indian 
rade into a despatch which they again sent up to the Board. 
Dartmouth, who had recovered from his illness, returned it with 
’<• request for further delay. The Directors who, as Scott reported, 
vxre “never in better temper . . . with each other”, resented 
diis evasion of the question. 2 They tried to render any Parlia¬ 
mentary intervention useless by taking up 10,000 tons of shipping 
i 1 small 500-ton ships, which were intended to carry the private 
; rade at a cheap freightage and to obviate the need for India-built 
hips. 3 * Dartmouth was in a predicament, as he himself confessed 
' 0 Scott: “ My situation is that of an heir who has inherited a 
U’ge estate mortgaged to its full amount, with a law suit depend- 
lag.” 4 However, he further complicated matters by privately 
appealing to Scott for advice and help, an unpardonable error in 
* be circumstances. He wrote 5 : 


If I am to bo engaged in a perpetual contest for power I know not how 
i t may be tired out. ... Jf the Directors proceed in th ' manner they 
disposed lo adopt it will really be for the advantage of i lie public that 
V situation should bo occupied by someone more skilled in the wayward 
a ys of public bodies of men than I can pretend to }>e. 

be correspondence between Dartmouth and Scott clearly shows 
bat Dartmouth had no policy of his own, and that lie acted almost 
• tttirely as Scott advised. 6 For example, lie imprudently adopted 
:n Mo a plan that Scott had devised for a reduction of £500,000 
* the annual expenses of the Indian establishments. The other 
Directors soon realised the position, and on their behalf Baring 
’mrned the Proprietors that, “Lord Dartmouth is surrounded 

1 Ibid. ff. 44-49. 

"Add. MSS. 37282, f. 244 , 9 Aug. 1801. 

Home* Mistv 102, IL 421- 13, 28 Aug. 1801. Cf. ibid. 730, f. 355, 9 Oct. 1801, 
y'-'t! to Wcilt-ley. The Admiralty encouraged tho Company to build small 

•upy because timber was scarce. Add. MSS. 38410, f. 1, 7 Apr. 1802. 

r Cur. MSS. F.18, f. 185, *:> Deo. 1801, Dartmouth to Scott. 

6 Ibid. f. 149, 12 Sept. 1801. 

, , bkh f. 1GI, 14 Oct. 1801. Ibid. f. 109, 7 Nov. 1801, und f. 173. 3 Dec. 1S01, 
U(i f . 155, 18 Nov. 1801. 
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by the instruments of Mr. Dundas and accessible only to the agents 
of the private traders 55 . 1 

On 6 November, Sir William Pulteney, an avowed friend of the 
private traders, warned Addington and the Chairmen that he 
intended to introduce a debate on Indian trade in the House ot 
Commons. 2 The “chairs 55 were anxious to avoid a public dis¬ 
cussion of the Company’s affairs, and they asked Addington to 
dissuade Pulteney from his intention. Addington might have 
used the threat of a public discussion to force them to accept a 
compromise on the shipping question, but he was, if anything, 
even more desirous than the Chairmen of avoiding what would 
have been a prolonged Parliamentary investigation of East India 
affairs. 3 4 * Scott accused Addington of “ being afraid of the Court 
of Directors”, and it was certainly true that he gave Dart¬ 
mouth little active assistance against them.- In all probability, 
Addington, whose majority in Parliament was not really satis¬ 
factory, was afraid of offending the Company lest he should thereby 
antagonise his 27 East India members, whose support he had 
inherited from Pitt. 6 He therefore persuaded Pulteney to post¬ 
pone his motion by promising that he would induce the Company 
to make concessions to the private traders. The India House 
agreed to negotiate. Addington then appointed Nicholas Yan- 
sittart, a Secretary of the Treasury, to represent the Government 
in the negotiation. 6 Presumably, Addington had decided that 
the personal enmity between Dartmouth and the Directors was 
too great to allow them to reach an understanding. Dartmouth 
was soon afterwards given another indication that he did not 
possess Addington’s confidence, for the latter did not even consult 
him on the clauses concerning the East in the peace treaty then 
under discussion with France. 7 He would have been well advised 
to resign, but, as he sincerely yet stupidly wrote, " I persisted to 

hold a very irksome and unpleasant situation rather than ... be 

1 Asiatic Ann. Reg. (1802), 309. 

2 Home Mho. 402, f. 005. 

3 Eur. MSS. D.107, f. 205. 9 Nov. 1801, Vansiitart to Mills. 

4 Homo Miso. 731 a, f. 767, 7 Nov. 1801. Cf. Eur. MSS. E.176, f. 698, 23 Apr. 
1802, Scott to Wellesley. 

® This number included 11 members of the Indian interest—James Amyatt, 
Paul Benfield, Alexander Brodic, James Brodie, John Call, George Dallas, 
Edward Golding, Edward Monekton, Hector Munro, James Strange, Mark Wood ; 
and 10 member of the Company interest —Francis Baring, Walter Boyd, William 
Curtis, Nathaniel Dance, Lionel Darell, William Devaynes, Simon Fraser, Thomas 
Metcalfe, Koberfc Preston, David Scott, Ce< rgc Smith. Joshua Smith, Samuel 
, . r. v v Thornton, Robert T1 - Samuel Thornton. 

12 members of the Indian interest and :• members of the Company interest were 
in opposition to Addington at the end of March 1801. Sec* Appendix I. 

« Eur. MSS. D.107, ft'. 253-65, 7-9 Nov. 1801. 

7 Ibid. F.18, f. 169, 7 Nov. 1801, Dartmouth to Scott. 
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^in it by any fear of the consequences of the private trade 
question ’h 1 

Tho Directors easily discerned the division of opinion in the 
Governin* nt, and consequently in the negotiations they got the 
better of Vansittart. Finally, Vansittart and Addington agreed 
to accept the Directors’ proposition that a further 5,000 tons of 
shipping in the export trade from India should be granted to the 
private traders. This extra tonnage was to be available in ships 
specially built for the Company either in England or in India. 2 
Sir William Pulteney regarded this settlement as so complete 
a surrender to the Company that he proposed in the Commons 
that an enquiry should be held into the Company’s trade. Add¬ 
ington and the Company interest opposed the motion as unneces¬ 
sary and it was defeated. 3 The Directors assumed that the 
question was finally settled, and they at once included the terms 
of the agreement in a draft-despatch to be sent to Wellesley. 
Dartmouth, however, had decided on his own responsibility that 
the agreement between the Government and the Company was 
merely a temporary compromise. 4 This draft-despatch, which 
assumed that the settlement was permanent, therefore shocked 
him. He wrote to Scott 5 : “ If you already think the Court of 
irectors run wild, were you to see the proposed paragraphs 
respecting the private trade you would think them run mad.” 
Ie refused to accept- the Directors’ draft, telling them that “ the 
Board, whilst 1 am at its head, shall not pledge itself to the adoption 
o sue]i principles , and he substitute a new set of paragraphs 
incorporating the ideas of Wellesley and Dundas. 6 At the same 
time he privately expressed his apprehension of the consequences 7 : 



H°v/ to keep tho Directors from running wild, I confess I am at a loss 
\\ - m'- 10 " * ’ ■ ** n °t improbable that in consequence of the result of Sir 

luiain latency s motion, which they certainly consider v> a triumph, it 
uiiy have become their object to pursue that triumph till it reach tho 
Minister, drive me from my office, and forco home r ,ord Wellesley. 

Dartmouth had committed political suicide. 

Tlie Directors were surprised yet pleased at the obvious contra- 
r ict-ion in Government policy, 8 and, after ascertaining that Dart¬ 
mouth had acted on his own initiative, they appealed directly to 


m /id. f. 205, 20 Jan. 1803, Dartmouth to » c \ott. 

k>.107, if. GO-GO, 17 Nov. I SOI. The rate of freight was to ho deter¬ 
mined by public advertisement. 

Pari Hist . XXXVI, 281, 25 Nov. 1801. In Nov. 1801, there were 34 mem> 
the Company intorrst in Parliament. S •• Appendix 1. 

•Board to Court, 2, IF. 90-111, 28 Jail. 1802. 

" Cur. MSS. I'M8, f. 185. 26 Dec. 1601. 

a *kkl. D.107, f. 77, 20 Mar. 1802. 7 Ibid. 

Df. Homo Mier. 731a, f. 800, 30 Dec. 1801, Dundas to Scptt. 
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Addington 1 : “ The new draft/’ they said, “ completely and 
fuiidamentally varies the true intent and spirit of the articles 
agreed upon by this Court with the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
Addington had no alternative but to uphold their view. Dart¬ 
mouth at once resigned, at the same time warning Addington 
that 2 : 

the Board at which ... I preside ... is in its present circumstances and 
condition totally inefficient for the purposes for which it was originally 
constituted. ... A cabinet minister in whom you can place the utmost 
reliance should be at the head of tho Board. India cannot be governed 
by twenty-four merchants controlled by an inefficient and subordinate 
Board, against whose decisions they may hope for redress by appealing 
... to th6 Minister himself. 

Addington would not immediately accept Dartmouth’s resignation, 
and the latter agreed to continue to hold his post until a suitable 
successor had been found. Dartmouth obviously had neither the 
ability nor patience to handle the Directors, who had finally suc¬ 
ceeded in driving him from office. Addington had contributed tp 
this end by removing all confidence from Dartmouth and yet 
retaining him at the head of the Board. 3 As one of the Pro¬ 
prietors, Peter Moore, remarked in disgust, “ The subject of India 
. . . has crept into the department of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer ”. 4 

In this long-drawn-out struggle the Directors had realised that 
the Company’s exclusive trading privileges were in jeopardy. 
Had the ideas of Dundas, Scott and Wellesley for the revision of 
the trading system with India been put into practice, both the 
Company’s monopoly of British trade with India, and also the 
shipbuilding monopoly of the Shipping interest would have been 
invaded. The Directors were probably right in asserting that the 
question at issue was not merely a commercial one. It would 
have been unwise, as they claimed, to disturb the Company’s 
system during a war, and before the Company’s recent conquests 
had been consolidated. Had the Indian trade been opened to tho 
merchants in Britain and India, they would have suffered heavy 
losses in the Eastern Seas between 1802 and 1810 at the hands of 
French privateers operating from the islands of Bourbon and 
Mauritius. As it was, the agreement between the Government 

1 Eur. MSS. I). 107, ff. 71-77, 10 Feb. -26 Mar. 1802. 

2 H.AI.C., Dartmouth, Report XI, 432, 24 Mar. 1802. 

8 Cf. Dundas to Scott. “ Mr. Addington seems to be follo wing an odd course and 
the result- is to lov^r »he Board of Com mi .Aoiiers in the eyes of the Directors/* 
Homo Misc. 731 a, i . 800, 30 Dec. 1801. 'ue also Eur. MSS. E.170, i. 608, 
23 Apr. 1802, Scott Wellesley. 

4 Home Misc. >3, f. 643, 8 Apr. 1802. 
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tie Company to extend the regulated private trade under 
the Company’s protection worked well, and on the whole profitably 
for the private merchants, both in India and Britain. 1 Whereas 
in the period 1795-1802 the Company had carried 31,669 tons of 
private trade, worth £741,254, the private trade tonnage carried 
by it in the following seven years amounted to 60,518 tons, with 
a value of £1,281, 740. 2 


1 Pari. Hist . 1st Series, col. 967, 9 Jun. 1S09. Prendergast, an East Indian, 
on inis occasion so id the Company had broken the private t rude agreement. But 
Wallace, for the Board, and Grant, for the Company, proved that he had distorted 
the evidcnco. 

2 Select Committee , Report IV , (1812), 445. 1795-1802 the British private 
export trade to India was 1,466 tons, an average of 18-1 tons a year. 1803-10 
the export tonnage was 20,277, a yearly average of 2,534 tons. 



CHAPTER V 

THE TRIUMPH OF THE SHIPPING INTEREST, 

1802-06 


In June 1802, Addington offered the Presidency of the Board 
of Control to Castlereagh, who, on Pitt’s advice, accepted it. 
Castlereagh, “ the most promising young man in England , was 
especially qualified for the position. As Secretary for Ireland m 
Pitt’s Ministry he had gained experience in handling men; m 
preparin'*' the ground for the Union of England and Ireland lie 
had learnt how to conciliate without yielding. Both qualities 
were essential for success as President of the Board of Control. 
As a preliminary to taking up his duties he spent a week with 
Dundas at the latter’s Highland Lodge at Duneira, and ho broke 
his return journey to London to visit his former chief, Cornwa lis. 
In each case, Indian affairs were the main subject of discussion. 1 
So long as Castlereagh remained at the Board, he wisely had no 
hesitation in consulting these recognised Indian authorities on 
all important India business. . 

Castlereagh visualised his new office as a springboard to a, more 
important political position, and he set to work to develop an 
India policy which was to make his mark. He sought the assist¬ 
ance of Bosanquet, the Doputy Chairman and most influential 
nan in the Court, who submitted to him a detailed statement oi 
the leading points that demanded attention. 2 Then he applied 
to Dundas for a list of works on the Government oi India generally, 
and od recent India policy in particular, 3 and spent lus first lew 
weeks at the Board in studying this information. On Dundas 
advice he made use of David; Scott’s knowledge, but, unlike 


i Ad ,i. mss. 37275, f. 243, 21 Sept. 1802, Dundas to Wellesley. Koss, Corn- 

^^Cited^Auher Sine of British Power in India, II, 254. ... 

a Vi lvfi ’‘Ul f r.'ir. j un 1802. Dundas sent the following list. 

Bru c^Plana jar the Government of India ; Board’s Order* for ^ 

bir ir-ss 1785 ; Anderson’s Dt ption of the Company s accounts, I7J-, Dun 
dua’s Budq(• speech(» ; Cor.iwallin’» Minute on the Permanent Stub <«««< . Dun 
fte Indian Debt, 30 Jon., 1801 ; and - toe whob colleetron of 

papers on the subject of private trade . ibid. 341, S.4&1, 035. 
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trtmouth, did not associate himself with Scott’s policy. 1 Scott 
begged him to resume the task, in which Dundas had been inter¬ 
rupted by the war, of building up a ministerial party in the 
Direction. Shortly afterwards, Castlereagh reported to Dundas : 


I perfectly coincide in the general principles Scott lays down that wo 
must look without delay at the Direction ... in order to support one 
immediate object with effect; that it is desirable to have others in view 
as auxiliaries. 



A month later he wrote : 2 <f I have put Mr. Jackson’s election 
m such a train as to leave no doubt of success.” However, 
Castlereagh later failed to procure the election of James Strange, 
Dundas s son-in-law, and to prevent the elections of John Bebb, 
James Pattison and George Millet, all three of whom strongly 
supported the Shipping interest. 3 Not even Castlereagh’s Irish 
experience in making a majority enabled him to recover the 
influence which the Ministry had formerly possessed among the 
Directors and Proprietors. 4 

In attempting to control the Directors, Castlereagh faced an 
unenviable prospect. The Shipping representatives, who in 
^pnl 1802 had elected their nominees, John Roberts and Jacob 
osanquet, as Chairmen, had gained complete charge of the 
irection. They had won a series of victories against the Govern- 
ment ; of their most dangerous enemies, Dundas and Scott had 
sickened, 5 Dartmouth had fled, Wellesley alone remained. On 
ue eve of Castlereagh’s acceptance of office, the Court had cele- 
lated their successes by publishing a Report, ostensibly the 
conclusion of (.heir investigations on private trade, but, in reality, 
a criticism of the general policy of Dundas and Wellesley, and 
an open declaration of war on the latter. They asserted that, 0 

the arguments of M arquis Wellesley on private trade are without foundation. 

* ‘ *. 1 ; Dundas, on retiring from office, has represented India and the 

r*? ^ le P om P au y in the most prosperous situation . . . yet, Mr. 
undas was mistaken as to the real situation of the Company's affairs in 

^ Ibid. 731a, f. 891, 13 Sept. 1802, Dundas to Scott. 

“Ibid. 50*1, ff. IN*-23, 27 Oct., 10 Nov. 1802. 
i )id. <31, f. 97, 7 Dec. 1802, Scott to Dundas. Add. MSS. 13467, f, 95, 
^.Tul. 1803, Scott to Wellesley. 

* Cf. hia admission that he could not manage the Directors; for example, ho 
a a i ° P rcv, ' nl th.-m from revoking Wellesley’s appointment of one, Strettr.il, 
s Advocate-General of Bengal. Home Mise."504, f. 24, 19 Nov. 1*02 Carlin- 
™*gh to Dundas; ibid. 505, f. 29, 17 Dec. 1802, Castlereagh to Wellesley. 
•Votfc resigned the Direction in Apr. 1802, broken in health, tired out bv his 
ric-lea. Tim “tearing pain in his ch ;t ” bad returned. He di.-d in Nor. 
TV, A(ld ‘ MSS - ; ' 7278 ’ f - 89 - 11 May 1802. Bosanquet to Wellesley. 

J((.port8 on Indian built Ships (1809). 143-214. Dundas got Huskisson to 
nte a r q>ly to the Rcoort. Add. MSS. 3S7ii > f. 69, 21 Juu. 1802. 
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India. The Indian debt on 30 April 1S00, was £14,433,717. When, in 
1784, Air. Dundas took upon himself the administration of Indian affairs 
the Indian debt was £4,521, 6S5. . . . The administration of Marquis 
Wellesley has been followed by circumstances of difficulty and distress. 

It was significant that the Directors’ first public attack on Wellesley 
should have appeared in a “ Report on Private Trade In their 
future dealings with Wellesley the Directors always held it against 
him that he had attacked their monopoly of British trade with 
India, and the extent to which his general policy affect-eel the 
Company’s position as a merchant became their criterion of all 
his measures. Wellesley himself later recognised this. He told 
Castlereagh, “ I apprehend that my conduct on the question of 
private trade has been the main source of the virulence which 
has been betrayed by the Court on various other topics . 1 Scott, 
Grant, Bosanquet and Malcolm testified to the same effect : “ It 
was the personal interest on the private trade question that caused 
the opposition to Wellesley.” 2 

Although, in 1802, Wellesley had not realised the profound 
effect on the Directors of his policy of admitting India-built 
shipping to the trade between India and Britain, he was so much 
annoyed by their opposition as to threaten to resign. 3 Thinking, 
loo, t hat the home government had failed to reward him ade¬ 
quately for his victory over Tipu Sultan, he took the opportunity, 
provided by the change in the Ministry at home, haughtily to 
demand a vote of confidence in liis policy both from the cabinet 
and the Direction. 4 Almost at the same time a dispute occurred 
between the Directors and Lord Clive, the Governor of Madras, 
who had been too subservient in his support of Wellesley’s policy 
to please them. Perhaps to produce Clive’s resignation and 
thereby to break this powerful link the Directors issued orders 
revoking several appointments that he had made at Madras. 5 
Clive rightly resented the Directors’ interference. He, also, 
threatened to resign, but he went too far in unjustly accusing 
then - of trying to manage India “ by the maxims of a commercial 
policy ” according to “ the limited views of a commercial body ”. 6 

Castlereagk’s immediate ta>’ks, therefore, were to placate the 
Directors after their tussle with Dartmouth, and to settle their 
altercations with their Governors. He soon accomplished both. 



1 Martin, Wellesley , III, 54. 

2 Eur. MSS. E.176, f. 181, 10 Jun. 1802, Malcolm to Wellesley. Homo Mjbc. 
731, f. 04, 2G Aug. 1802, Scott to Addington. Cf. Add. MSS. 37278, f. 83, 29 May 
1801, Bosanquet lo Wellesley. 

a Add. MSS. 37282, f. 295, 10 Jan. 1802, Welle. loy to Addington. 


* Ibid. f. 374, 13 Mar. 1802. 

6 Aubcr, Rise of British Power in India , IT, 242-51. 

0 II.M.C., Dartmouth, Report XI, 429-31, 2 Oct. 1801, Clive to Lewi ham. 
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ok the Directors’ side against Clive, who had clearly used 
unreasonable language to his legal masters, and assured the Court 
that, “ Whatever Lord Clive’s orders from home were, his conduct 
with regard to them does not admit of justification ”. 1 Castle- 
reagh then consulted Dundas, Cornwallis and Addington, and they 
agreed with him that Wellesley had enjoyed so great a measure 
of success in India that the Government should if possible retain 
his services a3 Governor-General. 2 Castlereagh interviewed the 
“ chairs ” and handled them so cautiously, gently and well that 
they agreed to persuade the Court to pass the necessary vote of 
confidence in Wellesley. 3 Addington forthwith recognised Castle- 
reagh’s initial success by appointing him to a seat in the cabinet, 
in this way materially strengthening Castlereagh’s position both 
in respect to his dealings with Wellesley and with the Directors. 4 

Before Castlereagh had become President, the Directors had 
urged Addington to appoint a provisional successor to Wellesley 
in case the latter should resign. Addington had decided to send 
Charles Yorke, then Secretary at War, to replace Clive at Madras, 
with the promise of the eventual succession to Bengal, but, after 
long consideration, Yorke, in October 1802, refused the offer. 
Castlereagh then determined, on the strong recommendation of 
Wellesley and Cornwallis, to propose the appointment of George 
Barlow, a Company’s servant and the leading member of Welles¬ 
ley’s Council, as provisional successor to the Governor-General¬ 
ship. 5 At the same time Pitt, on behalf of the Duke of Portland, 
mentioned to Addington the name of Lord 'William Bentinck as 
successor to Clive. Addington adopted this suggestion and 
Castlereagh somewhat reluctantly proposed Bentinck’s name to 
the Directors. 6 The latter callod for an enquiry into Bentinck’s 
qualifications, but the timely nomination of Barlow' as provisional 
successor to the Governor-Generalship placated them, and Barlov 
and Bentinck were at once appointed. 7 

The settlement of these immediate problems gave Castlereagh 
a breathing-space in which he reorganised the Board of Control. 
Dundas had paid some attention to the matter in 1 >ecen her 1797. 
He had then confirmed the division of the Board’s business, first 
instituted in 1784, into the three main departments of Bengal, 
Madras and Bombay, despite the fact that within this framework 

1 Board Minutes, 2, f. 446. 

^ 8 Chatham P&pup, P.K.O. vol. 121, 6 Sept. 1802, Castlereagh to Dundoa and 

3 Court Minutes, 111, f. 707, 13 Oct. 1802. Bathurst, 30. 

4 Horae Afisc. G04, ff. 16-19, 19-27 Oct. 1802. 

5 Ibid. f. 13, 19 Oct. 1802, Castlereagh to Dundas. 

R ibid. f. 15, 19 Oct. 1802, Castlareagh ti> Cornwallis. 

’Ibid. ff. 23, 273. HJLC., Dropmore, VII, 178, 28 Jill. 1803. 
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the differentiation of another unofficial section—the political— 
had already begun. 1 The correspondence of this political section 
concerned the Company's external policy in the East. 2 Dundas 
had found it necessary, as a result of his infrequent, uncertain 
attention , to India business, to increase the power of the Secretary 
of the Board. In 1797, the Secretary was given instructions to 
hand over to the Assistant Secretary the management of the 
routine of the office, and henceforth to apply himself, under the 
President’s direction, to the preparation of replies to the secret 
advices from India. 3 In this way a fourth official department, 
the “ Secret department ”, was formed. 4 * Nevertheless, the 
division of business between the various departments was left 
vague, and little attempt had been made to catalogue the Board’s 
growing collection of documents, which already amounted to over 
500 volumes, and which were stored in an order corresponding to 
their chronology rather than to their subject-matter. So long as 
Cabell remained in charge of them, little difficulty was experienced, 
but after his death in June 1800, the verification of references 
became extremely hard. Characteristically, Dartmouth had com¬ 
plained of the inefficiency of the Board's staff and organisation, but 
he had done nothing to improve them. 

Castlereagh set on foot an investigation of the Board’s organisa¬ 
tion under Lord Dunlo, one of the paid Assistant Commissioners, 
and George Holford, the newly appointed Secretary. On their 
report, he based several important and efficacious changes. 6 He 
ordered that the Board’s papers should be carefully catalogued 
and divided into four sections according to the Department to 
which they belonged by subject-matter. The correspondence was 
the “refractive medium ” through which the President saw Indian 
affairs, and Castlereagh began a necessary work by setting John 
Meheux, the Assistant Secretary and Cabell’s successor, to compile 
a general index to the whole of the Board’s correspondence. 6 
These reforms were completed by the abolition of the Secret Board 
of Control. Castlereagh found that he was often the only member 
present at its meetings, and, as the noed no longer existed for 
pretending that the other Commissioners partook in the manage¬ 
ment of Indian affairs, he dispensed with its meetings altogether. 7 

1 Hoard to Court, 1, f. 288, 7 Ap. 1789; ef. ibid. f. 274. 

- ’.ator in May 1805, information in the politi :a action was grouped under 
1C heads—one for Hyderabad, ono for Mysore, one for Oudh, etc. Hom« Misc. 
60, f. 1, 4 May 1803. 

3 Board Minutes, 2, f. 128, 7 Dec. 1797. 

4 Home Miso, 341, f. 632, 7 Sept. 1804, Meheux to Castlereagh. 

6 Horae Miso. 341 > f. 505, Sept. 1804. 

* (bid. f. 652, 7 Sept. 1804. 7 19 Oct. 1805. Secret Board Minutes, 1. 
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Ifirst result of Castlereagh’s study of Indian problems was 
his determination'to examine fully the Company’s financial posi¬ 
tion. The “ chairs ” welcomed this, particularly because they 
had agreed to the continuance of Wellesley as Governor-General 
only on condition that orders should be given to him to reduce 
expenses and to stabilise the Company’s financial position, which 
was, as Bosanquet, the Chairman, asserted, “ the sine qua non 
of the existence of the British empire in India ”. 1 By 1802, the 
Company’s transfer of Indian debt to England under Dundas’s 
revised plan of 1793 had entirely ceased, due mainly to the develop¬ 
ment of foreign private trade with India, which had opened a 
more profitable channel for the remission of capital. On retiring 
from the Board, Dun das had left as a legacy to his successors a 
warning that “ the most immediate, pressing business will be the 
Indian debt ”, and he recommended a plan for the discharge of 
it which was to be brought into operation on the return of peace. 2 
He assumed that the failure of his former plan for the transfer 
of Indian debt to England had been entirely due to the wars in 
India, and therefore liis revised plan hardly differed in principle 
from the original. 3 Castlereagh accepted Dundas’s view, and, 
with the restoration of peace by the treaty of Amiens, he enthu¬ 
siastically began to work out the details of Dundas’s plan. His 
enthusiasm clouded his judgment, and he unwisely based his whole 
scheme on the continuance of peace, which was at that time 
doubtful in Europe, and always so in India. He informed Dundas : 


The result of my studies is a still stronger conviction than even when we 
parted that your ideas may all bo realised, and that India at an early day 
may be a more important prop to the British ompire than ive even hoped. 

For the season 1803-01, Castlereagh expected a surplus revenue 
in Brit ish India of £1,500,000, and he promised Addington £500,000 
from the Company’s profits. He rashly added, “ We shall pay 
off ten millions of India debt in five years and leave the Company 
in the sixth year a two million pounds surplus’. 4 

The “ chairs ” were not so enthusiastic about the Company’s 
prospects, and they sanctioned his plan only after great hesita¬ 
tion and with much misgiving. 6 According to the final draft, 

1 Add. MSS. 37278, f. 03, 10 Sept. 1802, Bosanquet to Wellesley. 

a Home Misc. 341 f. 535. 

’ Board to Court, 2, f. 31, 30 Jun. 1801 ; of. Pari. Hist. XXX V, 1450, 12 Jun. 
1801. 

4 Chatham Paper*, P.R.O. vol. 121, 5 Sept. 1802, Castlereagh to Duadau; 
cf. Home Misc. 504, f. 1, 11 Sept. Is02, Castlereagh Pitt. 

4 Ibid. f. 25, 19 Nov. 1802, Castlereagh to Dundas; ibid. f. 323. 17 Nov. 1802, 
Castlerea h to Bosanquet; cf. dosaivquet to Wellesley, 10 Sept. 1802, cited 
Auber, British Power in India , 257. 
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£4,000,000 a year was to be raised for the Indian Investment, 1 
made up by £1,000,000 in bullion from England, £1,800,000 in 
goods from England, and £1,200,000 by bills of exchange on the 
Company at London. The India House was to borrow money 
in England in order to purchase the bullion which was to be sent 
to India. It was assumed that the Company could borrow at 
5 per cent, interest in England to extinguish debt at 8 per cent, 
interest in India. Castlereagh anticipated that Wellesley would 
retrench his expenses in peace-time and that, by using the surplus 
revenues in India and by drawing on the treasury at home in 
bills, he would be able to liquidate £2,000,000 of Indian debt 
annually. 2 

For the next‘three years the Directors at home faithfully 
struggled to carry out their share of the plan, and, in that period, 
they sent £4,200,000 in bullion to Wellesley. 3 Although the latter 
had promised to enforce the plan, he became involved in the wars 
with the Marathas and he thankfully used the bullion for the more 
efficient execution of his war policy. The main but unintentional 
result of Castlereagh’s scheme was, therefore, to can e the Com¬ 
pany at home to borrow large sums of money which enabled 
Wellesley to develop an external policy in India to which the 
Directors themselves objected. Between 1802 and 1808 the Indian 
debt rose from £18,000,000 to £32,000,000 ; by 1808, as a result 
of the greatly increased number of bills of exc hange on the home 
treasury and of the Company’s borrowing in Europe, the home 
treasury was almost exhausted. The extreme bitterness of the 
Directors towards Wellesley’s external policy is more easily 
intelligible in the light of these developments. It is perhaps 
significant that this plan, which was based on Dundas’s scheme of 
178 ;-8G for the transfer of the Company’s Indian debt to England, 4 * 
should have reappeared at a time when the Directors hod again 
become obstreperous in their opposition to the Board of Control. 
Although the “ chairs ” had urged that the rate of liquidation of 
the Company’s debt in India should be limited to the rate at which 
the Company exported bullion to India, Castlereagh insisted on 
the use of extraordinary funds as well, and his plan empowered 
Wellesley to issue bills of exchange on the Company in England. 6 
Dundas possibly suggested to Castlereagh the usefulness of such 



1 Castlereagh began with the idea of £5 million Invest ment, but reduced it to 4 
on Bosanquot’s advice. Cf. Honn Mifie. 500, f. 1 ,* and Add. MSS. 13814, f. 29. 

* Add. MSS. 13814, f. 29, 12 Nov. 1802: ibid. 37278, f. Ill, 17 Mar. 1803. 
*Sco also Home Mur. 600, f. 181, 12 Nor. 1802. 

5 Select Committee, licjyort III. App. 382, No. 6. 

4 See above, 40. 

Add. MSS. 13814, f. 29, 12 Nov. 1802. Martin, Welle dry. III, 91. 
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e which, by inevitably impoverishing the home treasury, 
would ultimately compel the Directors to appeal through the 
Board to Parliament for financial aid. The plan as a whole was 
unwisely conceived: even had peace continued, as Castlereagh 
hoped, it was extremely doubtful whether his anticipations w r ould 
have been fulfilled. 1 

Castlereagh had no sooner sent his financial plan to India than 
he became entangled in a discussion with the Directors over the 
future of the College of Fort William, which had been opened bj 
Wellesley at Calcutta in April 1800. Cornwallis, as Governor- 
General, had insisted that an honest administration of British 
India by the Company’s servants could be ensured only by paying 
them adequate salaries. Wellesley urged that efficiency must be 
combined with honesty by giving the Company’s servants an 
adequate training and education. The Company’s writers were 
sent to India usually before they reached the age of eighteen. If 
they were fortunate, they had already received a normal public 
school classical education. On arriving in India they were plunged 
into the routine of unfamiliar work and, if they were so inclined, 
they acquired, by their own extraordinary exertions, a knowledge 
of the languages, customs and history of the people over whom 
they ruled. Many of the Company’s servants had shown marked 
ability despite their lack of training, but Wellesley had rightly 
decided that a civil service of the requisite standard and number 
for the government of an empire could be maintained only by 
means of an organised system of training. In 1799, he worked 
out the ;->* heme for the College of Fort William, in which all the 
Company’s newly appointed civil servants were to spend three 
years in completing their European education and iu acquiring 
a knowledge of Indian languages, law and history. In his im¬ 
perious manner he at once informed the Direr f ors that he had 
put the scheme into operation. 2 In acting so precipitately, 
Wellesley was unnecessarily tactless and impatient. There was 
not the shadow of necessity for hurrying to a decision without 
first gaining the necessary approval of the home government. 

Actually, at home the new r s was taken calmly. Dundas, who 
was then President of the Board, cavilled at the scheme, 5 but the 
Directors, apart from some criticism of Wellesley s extravagance, 


1 Of. Court to Foard, 2, f. 398, 26 Oct. 1804, Chairs to Pitt. Homo Miac. 
oU5, f. 409, 8 Nov. 1SU5, Castlereagh to Bcntinok. 

* -Martin, \\ dlcsley. II, 366. 

He told Wellesley, “Such an assemblage of literary and philosophical mt n 
• • • do^ : nr rate into a school of Jacobinism in India. I hate Jacobinism 
e*v cry where . . . but in India I .-hould enn-nder it as the Devil it 3 elf ami to be 
guarded against with equal assiduity.’' Add. MRS. 37276. f. 191. 4 Sept. l&K). 
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were disposed to sanction it. Sweny Toone, one of their number, 
wrote: “ Wellesley had done it, and there appeared to be a 
disposition in the Court not to blame anything which was sanc¬ 
tioned by his Lordship.” 1 But, whilst the Directors were examin¬ 
ing the scheme in detail, Wellesley’s letter of September 1799, 
urging that India-built shipping should be admitted to the trade 
between Britain and India, reached London. At the same time, 
the Directors became aware that the war against Tipu Sultan 
would leave the Company in India with a heavy deficit. These 
developments totally changed their attitude, and in consequence 
they began to lay stress on their criticisms of the College. 2 They 
rightly pointed out to Wellesley that the College should in any 
case limit its teaching to Oriental subjects, and that the concen¬ 
tration at Calcutta of all the students, who w r ere later to be divided 
among the three Presidencies, was unnecessary and unwise. They 
told him that they could not acquiesce in his evident determination 
“ to diffuse the Bengal spirit among the other Presidencies ”, and 
added that, in their opinion, differences of climate and language 
would necessitate the institution of similar colleges at Madras 
and Bombay. 

These criticisms were embodied in an unofficial “ previous 
communication ”, which, however, concluded with a recognition 
of the College at Calcutta. The Court sent it to Dartmouth, the 
President, at the beginning of December 1801, and, as he said : 3 

Though it is far from going to the extent of Lord Wellesley’s ideas, it 
acknowledges the institution and holds throughout a very respectable and 
complimentary language to the Governor-General. It is certainly suaviter 
in vicxJo and, as it admits the basis, a superstructure may hereafter, by 
degrees and in more favourable times, be raised upon it conformable to his 
Lordship’s views. 

Dartmouth therefore gave his assent to this preliminary draft, 
which he returned for the consideration of the Committee of 
Com spondence. At the same time, an unwelcome despatch v T as 
receiv'd from Wellesley, announcing that war expenses had breed 
him to reduce the Investment; moreover, the struggle between 
Dartmouth and the Directors over the private trade question 
reached its climax in the annihilation by Dartmouth of the 

1 Add. MSS. 21)177. f. 38. 12 Jul. 1799, Toone to Hastings. 

3 Morris. Grant, 241, 243. Add. MSS. 37282, f. 2*H, 9 Aug. 1801, Scott to 
Wellesley. 

3 Eur. MSS. F.18, f. 177, 15 Dec. 1801, Dartmouth to Scott. Dartmouth 
heartily approved of the College. He told iiia friend, Pelham, “ English schools 
and an Indian university might be so arranged as to form tic- beat toundution 
for the instruction of per. ns to bo employed in the higher departments in the 
Eu.it.’* Add. MSS. 33108, f. 48G, 31 Dec. 1801. 
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ctors’ “ previous communication ” on private trade, which 
ad been based on the agreement made between the Court and 
Addington. 1 The Directors retaliated by destroying the draft on 
the College which Dartmouth had just sanctioned, and in its place 
they sent up a draft-despatch to the Board ordering the total 
abolition of the College of Fort William. 2 Dartmouth, bewildered 
and mortified by this development, appealed to Addington, who, 
however, decided to let the Directors have their way. 3 Before 
allowing the despatch to go to India, Dartmouth viciously ex¬ 
punged most of the Directors’ various criticisms of the College, 
so that, as the despatch finally stood, the reason stated for the 
abolition was the unfavourable financial position of the Company 
in India. Nevertheless, David Scott told Wellesley the truth — 
“ The College ”, he said, “ was sacrificed to the private trade 
agitation.” 4 5 * 

In January 1803, an appeal from Wellesley on behalf of the 
College reached the Directors. He based his appeal on the exist¬ 
ence of peace in India and on the improved financial position of 
the Company. Castlereagh was by this time at the head of the 
Board of Control. He had quickly appreciated the potential value 
of the College and he took this opportunity to ask the Directors 
to reconsider their decision. He told the “ chairs ” “ My object 
is to prevent the dissolution of the institution till we are quite 
sure that we have a satisfactory substitute On this under¬ 
standing the Directors, who had scored a triumph in the private 
trade controversy, w T ere inclined to oblige him and they revoked 
their orders for the immediate and total abolition of the College. 
However, during the discussions between Castlereagh and the 
“ chairs ”, the latter became aware that Castlereagh was aiming 
at the permanent continuance of Wellesley’s College on its exist¬ 
ing footing.® Moreover, Castlereagh unwisely antagonised the 
Shipping members by declaring that the maintenance of the 
existing system of open competition was the only safeguard 
agamst " improvident shipping expenditure ”. 7 The Directors 
therefore laid down their terms on the College, which they prefaced 

3 Horn • Mi HO. 403. f. 118, Dec. 1801. 

2 Bengal Despatches, XIII, 21 Dec. 1801. 

J Fur. MSS. Jj\ 18, f. 185, 2G Dec. 1801, Dartmouth to Scott. Add. MSS. 
37282, f. 358, 3 Feb. 1802. Scott to Wellesley 

4 Eur. MSS. E.l .V, f. 698, 23 Apr. 1802. Giant wrote. “ Wellesley himself 
inadvertently furnished tho means of defeat. His letter to the Court on enJuT : ;ing 
the privilege of private traders arrived opportunely for that party to support 
their declining cause.” Morris. Grant , 243. 

5 Homo Miso. 504, f. 349, 22 Apr. 1803. 

• Board Minutes, 2, f. 419, 22 Jun. 1803. 

7 Homo Misv. 504, f. 331, Jan. 1803. Castlereagh to Chairs. 
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with an indignant refutation of Wellesley’s insinuation that their 
views generally were unworthy of their station : 1 

The Court distinctly and strenuously disclaim the imputation . . . that 
they are governed in this matter by the narrow views of commercial habits. 
It is a stale and unjust imputation. . . . Their establishments civil and 
military in India are on a scale more ample probably than that of any state 
in the world. 

The Directors insisted that the College of Fort William should 
be continued merely as a seminary for the teaching of Oriental 
studies to Bengal civil servants; that like seminaries should 
be established at Bombay and Madras for the servants of those 
Presidencies ; that all the Company’s servants should undergo a 
preliminary training for two or three years in European subjects 
at a college to be established by the Company in England. Castle- 
reagh, realising that the Directors had seen through his diplomacy, 
tried to force their hand by sending for their approval a draft- 
despatch authorising the continuance of the College of Fort 
William for at least another year. 2 This was certainly a false 
move and the Directors promptly retorted : 3 4 * 

The Court conceive themselves to bo bound by the act of parliament to 
originate all matters which relate directly or indirectly to the creation of 
any new establishments . . . and they consider the authority of tho Board 
on such matters to be confined to an absolute or partial negative. 

In reply, the Board flatly contradicted this interpretation of the 
Acts of 1784 and 1793, asserting that it had the power to 44 direct 
any new establishment to be created which in its judgment shall 
appear conducive to the better government of India, and to 
prescribe the number of officers of which it shall consist,” but 
that it then lay with the Court 4 4 to decide by whom those duties 
shall be executed The Board ended : 4 44 The question is not 
one of patronage but of policy, namely, bow the civil servants 
can best be prepared for their ultimate destination.” 

Both sides took legal advice and, as was usual on these occasions, 
the lawyers produced lengthy arguments to justify the assertions 
of their respective clients. However, Spencer Perceval and 
Manners Sutton, the Crown law officers, virtually admitted the 
weakness of the Board’s case by advising Castlereagh to appeal 
to Parliament for a decision. 6 Castlereagh, who was himself of 
the opinion that the Directors were in fact challenging the Board 

1 Court to Board, 2, f. 300, 1 Jul. 1803. 

8 Board to Court, 2, f. 143, 6 Jul. 1803. 

* Court to Board, 2, 1 337, 19 Jul. 1803. 

4 Board to Court, 2, f. 160, 27 Jul. 1803. 

6 Horn .: Miac. 826, f. 26, 30 Aug. 1803. 
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| __ i ultimate authority in matters of Indian government, had 

already decided to take this course. The Directors, realising that 
Parliament would probably decide the dispute in the Board’s 
favour, asked him to delay his appeal. Castlereagh <* maul tat 
Pitt and Dundas, 1 who in all probability remine hi inm i he 
somewhat similar case in 1788, and of the Ministry uesnerate 
struggle for the Declaratory Act. Addington, too, was A ly 
averse from the idea of referring the question to Parliair c, where 
he would inevitably be accused of an attempt to a< - 1 part A 
the Company’s patronage. Of the 95 East India • • i > ^ ele fed 

at the general election of July 1802, Addington had i s b Co 
support of at least 37, consisting of 16 of the Indian and 21 f 
the Company interest. His position in the Commons August 
1803 was certainly not strong enough to allow him to run the 
risk of losing the support of these East India member. „' ho more 
so because several of them, including James Amyaft C i :s 
Baring and Henry Thornton, had begun to wave‘ 3 ' "huse 

circumstances a compromise between the Board and tin Co - 
became advisable. Castlereagh willingly agreed to u a irn 
appeal to Parliament and the Board and Court then agree* i 
the question of the authority of the Board and Court shall be 
considered as remaining in the same state as if the present subject 
had not arisen ”. 4 Following this, the Court, “ as a proof of their 
sincere desire to promote conciliation on all occasions ”, sent 
orders to India continuing the College of Fort William until iurt her 
orders. 5 Castlereagh on his side agreed that the writers int* nded 
ior Madras and Bombay should not be trained at Calcutta, and 
that the home government should consider the desirability of 
establishing separate seminaries at Madras and Bombay.* 

Castlereagh assured Wellesley that the Directors had given way 
to the Board, but, in fact, the reverse approximated more m 
to «he truth. In 1806, after Castlereagh had left the B< iru oi 
Control and Wellesley had quitted India, the Directors ii . ;•< illy 
reduced the College of Fort William to a meagre establish' 0 
for the teaching of Bengali. 7 Through their prejudice against 
Wellesley, mainly as a result of his encouragement of the pnvate 

1 Ibid. 731a, f. 923. 10 Aug. 1803, Dundas to Scott. Chatham Papers, P.K.O. 
vol. 121. 12 Sopt. 1803, Castlereagh to Pitt. 

a By this time increased to 38. In the period intervening Lefcw. u .Inly ISOS 
and August 1803, Addington’s supporter, William Burroughs, hud been elect'd. 
The 38 included 17 of the Indian and 21 of the Company interest. See Appen¬ 
dix I. 

a Cf. Pari . Vi it. XXXVI, 1228, 1491, 4 Mar., 24 Mav 1803. 

4 Home MibC. 601, f. 369, 10 Aug. 1803. 

5 Court to Board. 2, f. 349, 19 Aug. 1803. • Home Misc. 487, f. 663. 

7 Mill, History of India, VI, 256. 
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traders, and through Wellesley’s tactlessness and impatience, a 
valuable educational opportunity had been wasted. 

The Directors’ initial plan for the education and training of 
their servants was probably sounder in principle than that of 
Wellesley. It was obviously cheaper and better to complete the 
European education of the writers in England. It was equally 
as important to foster Oriental studies at Madras and Bombay 
as at Calcutta. Wellesley’s idea of “ diffusing the Bengal spirit ” 
through the other Presidencies might have proved no more 
successful than his attempted application of the Bengal adminis¬ 
trative system to those Presidencies. Unfortunately, when the 
Directors came to put their plan into practice, the Company was 
financially embarrassed, mainly as a result of the wars waged 
during Wellesley’s Governor-Generalship. The Company’s College 
in England, established at Hertford in 180G. 1 suffered from the 
beginning from a lack of funds ; the comparative failure of the 
attenuated College at Calcutta gave the home government little 
encouragement to spend much money on similar institutions at 
Madras and Bombay. _ . 

Wellesley’s attitude to the Company’s exclusive trading privi¬ 
leges and his statements and actions, imputing that the Director, 
were mere merchants and therefore unfitted for the task of ruling 
an empire, finally induced them to consider his recall. Tin 
Direction at this period contained an unusually able, wealthy anc 
independent set of men, more than half of whom were members 
of Parliament. 2 Of the Directors who held office between 180. ■ 
and 1806 only one, Thomas Metcalfe, supported Wellesley, ant 
his attitude was the result rather of convenience than of convic¬ 
tion: his son, Charles Metcalfe, was a Company’s servant ii 
Bengal and dependent on Wellesley for promotion. On the othe 
hand, most of the Directors’ sons and near-relatives then in the 
Company’s service were on the lucrative Canton establishment 
and therefore out of Wellesky’s reach, 3 thus enabling the Directoi 
to take up a more independent attitude than usual to the Govern" 
General. 


1 CastlereaRh fully agreed with the Court's plan for the fahUahment ot th 
College at Hertford. Board Minutes, 3, t. Jil, 10 Sept. 1805. 

3 Tho M.Fa were: F. Baring, Chipping Wyc ; G. C miming, Nairn; Uu 
Devaynca, Barnstaple ; Chas.Grant,Invemc rci-skiie; Jn. 1 iudk-ston,Bridgwater * 
Hugh Ixudii, Ash ; S. Lusliington, Penryn; T. Metcalfe, Abingdon j 

C. Mills, Warwick; W. Mills, Coventry; A. Kobarts, Worcester; D. Scott, 
fit. Andrews; G. Smith, Midhurst; J. Smith, Wendovor ; G. Thelurson, 
Trcgony ; R. Thornton, Colcln ster. See Appendix 1 and 11. Tho Director 
Thus. Parry, wrote: “ Perhaps :-:mrc never wan an epoch when the Court was con. 
posed of men more independent in their cimtimonts and . . . mmo endowed wil 
qualificationa.’* liUercepted Carres . 36, 21 Aug. 1803. 

* E.I. Beyisier, 18u3“-O f 3 
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Bosanquet and Charles Grant assumed the lead in "lie 
attack on Wellesley. 1 From this time until his death in 1823 
Grant remained the dominating figure in the Direction. He was 
fifty-seven years old and in the prime of his intellectual life. He 
had served both himself and the Company in Bengal for over 
twenty years, and had returned to England in 1790 with a fortune. 
After one of the shortest canvasses ever known, he entered the 
Direction in 1794 with the support of Dundas and Scott. Grant, 
who had assisted Scott in the struggle for free and open com¬ 
petition in the Company’s shipping system, but had deserted him 
in his agitation on behalf of the private traders, appears to have 
been convinced that the opening of the Indian trade would have 
led to the British colonisation of India ; at the same time, he 
must hav£ realised that further opposition to the Shipping interest, 
which had become the strongest part}' in the Direction, would 
have jeopardised his chance of becoming Chairman, and. like most 
men, he seldom' allowed his sincere convictions to interfere with 
his personal interests. From the time of his return to England, 
Grant had become closely associated with the party of the 
‘Saints”, especially with Wilberforce, Henry Thornton, and 
with his colleague in the Direction, Edward Parry. 2 Together 
with them he aimed at converting the inhabitants of British India 
to Christianity, and at persuading the Govemors-General to 
regulate their extern 1 policy by moral maxims, according to the 
spirit of the Act of 1784. Grant was easily moved to righteous 
anger : always conscious of the- rightness of liis motives and 
actions, he was convinced that in all matters he acted as the 
inspired agent of the Almighty God, 

Under his guidance, the Directors, in an attempt to make 
Wellesley resign in disgust, began a systematic criticism of 
Wellesley’s policy in which no point however unimportant was 
overlooked. They complained that Wellesley had changed the 
system of drawing up the Bengal financial accounts, that he had 
not forwarded despatches for several month that he had waste- 
fully spent ten lakhs of rupees on Gov< mnent House and a similar 
amount on a park at Calcutta. 3 Then they insulted him and 
annoyed Castlereagh by deliberately revoking Wellesley’s appoint¬ 
ment of Thomas Strettell as Advocate-General of Bengal, and 
bv appointing in his place their own nominee, Robert Smith. 4 


1 Add. MSS. 13467, f. 95, 28 Jul. 1803, Scotl to Woilesloy. 

a Morris, Grunt , 168. 

3 Add. MSS. 37282, f. 244, 9 Aug. 1801 ; of. Homo Misc. 4S6, f. 61. 

/ Ibid. 504, f. 24, 19 Nov. 1802, (Jaafclereagh to II, Dundas. Ibid. 505, f. 29, 
* Deo. 1802, Castlereagh to Wellesley* 
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Castlereagh himself was probably inclined to give Wellesley his 
strong backing, but Addington, aware that a number of his regular 
supporters among the East India members in Parliament were 
wavering in consequence of the dissensions between the Govern¬ 
ment and the Directors, 1 preferred not to provoke the Directors 
any more than was absolutely necessary to maintain the Govern¬ 
ment’s authority. 2 Addington therefore advised Wellesley to 
ignore the factious conduct of the Directors, to concentrate on 
consolidating the British position in India, and in any case not 
to remain in India after 1803. 3 Castlereagh boldly avowed to 
Pitt that “ the Directors have required for some time to have 
their recollection a little refreshed upon their situation”, 4 but 
Dundas, about the same time, remarked : “ The Court of Directors 
have been allowed too much of their own way for these two years 
past to make it easy for Government to interpose.” 5 Henry 
Wellesley told his brother: 8 

The Board of Control has . , . actually been transferred from the Board 
to the Court of Directors ; . . . Castlereagh . . . approved of all your 
measures, but ... it is perfectly evident that he cannot obtain what the 
Court of Directors has resolved not to grant. . . . That nothing could be 
more disagreeable than the situation in which he (Castlereagh) was placed. 

. . . Both Addington and Castlereagh see the importance of your staying 
in India but they are not strong enough to contest the point with the 
Directors. 

In September 1803, Castlereagh himself told Wellesley, “ We 
cannot call on the Court to urge you to remain ”. 7 Wellesley 
often threatened to resign his post, but he was too engrossed in 
completing his imperial policy seriously to mean what he said. 
Ilis external policy was so energetic and so diametrically opposed 
to the ideas of Bosanquet and Grant that they finally chose to 
challenge Wellesley and the Board of Control on this ground, 
despite the fact that the conduct of external policy did not strictly 
concern the Directors. 

Neither the Board of Control nor the Court of Directors had 

1 Pari Hist. XXXVI, 1228, 4 Mar. 1803. See Appendix I. 

2 Home Mifec. 504, f. 24. 19 Nov. 1302, Castlereagh to Dundas. Ibid. 505, 
f. 29, 17 Dee. 1802. Castlon agh to Wellesley. 

a Kaye. Malcolm I, 257. Add. MSS. 37282, f. 358, 3 Feb. 1802,. Scott to 
Wellesley. 

♦Chatham Papers, P.R.O. vol. 121, 12 Sept. 1803. 

6 Home .Wise. 731 a, f. 923, 10 Au K . 1803, Duiidae to Scott. 

* InlC'Mptcd Corres. 24 (28 Jul. 1803). Il.M.C., Dropmore, VII, 178. Corn¬ 
wallis remarked in !)<*.•. 1803, that Castlereagh would not be averse from leaving 
tho Board. Ross, Cornwallis , 111, G08. 

7 Martin, Wellesley, IV, 28. 
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ivited to give advice in the planning of the Treaty of Amiens 
with France, which was signed in March 1801. By this treaty, 
with the exception of Ceylon, all the French and Dutch Eastern 
possessions in British hands, were to be restored. Orders to this 
effect were sent to India in May 1802. 1 In the following October, 
the British cabinet decided to make representations to Bonaparte 
on behalf of Switzerland, and thinking that as a result war with 
France might occur, they prepared sealed orders for India directing 
Wellesley “ not- to evacuate the French and Dutch possessions 
until further orders and to assign such reasons for the delay as 
may be the least calculated to excite jealousy or to create an 
apprehension that it arises from an hostile motive/’ 2 Castlereagh 
asked the Secret Committee to forward these sealed orders to 
India, but its members demurred on the ground that they had 
not seen them and that there was no statutory sanction for such 
a procedure. Castlereagh gave way <c with much politeness and 
attention”, and he communicated to the “chairs” the nature 
of fho instructions, which were then sent to India. 3 The Swiss, 
however, yielded to Bonaparte in November, and further British 
interference was deemed useless. Sealed orders were again pre¬ 
pared, this time advising Wellesley against any “ further evasion 
of the Treaty of Amiens which would lead to war ”. 4 Once more 
the Secret Committee protested, and on this occasion Castlereagh 
not only revealed the contents of the orders to the Committee, 
but also promised “ that no despatch of a similar nature shall 
be sent down by t he Board hereafter without having the proceed¬ 
ing more gravely considered ”. 5 

Wellesley received the instructions to avoid further evasion of 
the Treaty of Amiens on 8 May 1803, but so far no French or 
Dutch agent had arrived to claim their possessions. By 6 July, 
five days before Decaen, the newly appointed captain-general of 
French India, reached Pondichery, Wellesley had learnt from 
Castlereagh that the renewal of war with ‘France was officially 
thought to be very probable. Wellesley, with his usual discern¬ 
ment, had already decided that, the renewal of war was a likely 
event, and he had ordered the Governor of Madras not to deliver 
up the French possessions without specific orders front Bengal, 
and they therefore remained in British hands throughout the 

1 Secret Board Minutes, 1, 4 May 1802. Iiud. 19 Oct. 1802. 

3 Secret Committee Minutes, 3, 21 Oct . 1802. 

4 Add. MSS. 37308, f. 3S5. 14 Nov. 1802, Hobart, to Wellesley. 

6 Secret Committee Minubs 3, 17 Nov. 1802. (.’u-th'reagli avoid'd further 
argument by sending special information to Wellesley, for example, that Decaen 
had sailed for India with a squadron of French ship -, bv povate letter. Secret 
Board Minutes, 1, 16 Mar., 4 Apr. 1803. 
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peace. The Cape was handed back to the Dutch, but after the 
outbreak of war on 18 May 1803, it was recaptured. 1 

During the peace, Wellesley’s policy respecting the Carnatic 
and Oudh had come under consideration and criticism in England. 
Both the rulers of these states were completely dependent on the 
armed support of the Company, but the latter had persistently 
declined responsibility for their chronic misgovernment. Wellesley 
disliked this system of blind, irresponsible support and, when 
correspondence was found at Seringapatam, impeaching the loyalty 
to the British of both the Nawab of the Carnatic and of his 1 ons, 
he at once informed Dundas and “ assumed ” the administration 
of the Carnatic. In England, Sheridan and Moira threatened to 
attack Wellesley in Parliament on this question, but their threat 
came to nothing. Nevertheless, Wellesley’s friends, Grenville and 
Pitt, grew anxious on his behalf, because, as Grenville said, “ It 
is no longer to the India House or to Whitehall that Wellesley 
can look for protection and support ”. 2 Both Addington and 
Castlereagh examined the Carnatic papers with care and both 
finally decided to support Wellesley, but not without misgiving. 3 
When Castlereagh wrote to Wellesley confirming his Carnatic 
policy he inferred that in his view sufficient territory in India 
had boon acquired and that Wellesley should try to “ end his 
tenure of office with as much solidity as his former policy had 
brilliance ”. 4 5 

In Oudh, Wellesley had followed a somewhat similai course, 
but there the Nawab had proved so flexible that Wellesley con¬ 
tented himself with forcing a treaty upon him, which gave the 
Governor-General the right to control the internal government of 
Oudh. Wellesley employed his brother, Henry, as his confidential 
agent in making this treaty and then appointed him Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Ceded Provinces. The Directors made a groat 
fr :s about this appointment, asserting that a Company’s servant 
should have been employed, but Castlereagh took a decided line 
on Wellesley’s behalf, claiming that the case was exceptional and 
the appointment only temporary. 6 Castlereagh confinned the 
treaty with Oudh, but again he expressed some doubt as to the 
wisdom of Wellesley’s policy, reminding him that “ it has not been 
an easy task to reconcile the Directors to these measures ”. c 
Later, in June 1805, when Parliament called for papers on the 


1 Secret Coramitteo Minutes. 3, 22 Jul. 1805. 

2 U.M.t'-.y Droprnorc. VII, 84-0; 3 1 Mur. 1802. Grenville to Pitt, 

3 Eur. MSS. E.170, f. 098. 23 Ay r. 1802, Scott to Wellesley. 

4 Add. MSS. 13406. f. 1, 27 Sc;>t. 1802. 

5 Board to Court, 2, f. 125. 20 Sept. 1802. 

Martin, IVellesky, V, 75, Sept. 1802. Board’s Secret Drafts, 2, 15 Nov. : 803. 
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y with Oudh, the Secretary to the Board, George Holford, 
reported to Castlereagh : 1 2 


The papers might furnish a ground of attack, not only against his Lord- 
ship, but against the Government at home, which has approved the treaty 
. . . without expressing any disapprobation of the manner in which it was 
extorted. . . . Provided the means by which the treaty . . . was effected 
and the attempt to obtain the whole civil and military authority of the 
country could bo kept out of sight, the treaty itself might well be defended. 



Bosanquet, the Chairman of the Directors and a member of the 
Secret Committee, stoutly opposed the recognition of the treaty 
by the home government, and he finally signed the secret despatch 
of confirmation, “ merely obeying the directions of the Act of 
1793 ”. He added, “ I do not intend thereby to give my sanction 
to measures which appear to me to be fundamentally unjust 5 . 3 
Castlercagh was so harassed by the Directors' attacks that, when 
news reached England that Wellesley had persuaded the Gaekwar 
ol Baroda to cede territory in the vicinity of Surat to the Com¬ 
pany, he promptly drafted a despatch ordering Wellesley to restore 
the cessions, on the ground that they were taken contrary to the 
Treaty of Salbai with the Marathas. 3 Castlereagh privately told 
Dundas: 4 


I have very considerable doubts of the policy of some parts of that pro¬ 
ceeding . . . extension of territory is too visible on the face of the trans¬ 
action. This district . . . cannot be of any great importance. It is flying 
at too small game and it is the more inconvenient at this moment, as, 
coupled with the transactions in Oudh and in the Carnatic, it bears the 
features of a systematic purpose of extending our territories iu defiance 
of the records sense of Parliament. 

Shortly afterwards, on learning that the Peshwa had confirmed 
the cessions in the vicinity of Surat, Castlereagh at once cancelled 
his former despatch and, in its place, sent Wellesley a letter 
congratulating him on his policy and agreeing that this territory 
would be strategically useful! 5 

In the winter of 1803 -04, Castlereagh performed another somer¬ 
sault over the Governor-General's Maratha policy. Wellesley 
aimed at establishing the Company as the head and arbiter ol 
the Indian political world. He had achieved his aim in the south, 
and similar success in the north depended upon his being able 
to induce Poona to accept a subsidiary alliance. Wellesley was 

1 Home Mi8c. 236, f. 416, 13 Jun. 1805. 

2 Secret Commit i Minutes, 23 Doc. 1803. 

2 Secret Board Minutes, 1, 30 Apr. 1803. 

4 Homo 504, f. 3, 11 Sept. 1802. 

Ibid. 505, f. 62, 14 May 1803. Ibid. f. 478, 0 Sept. 1803. Secret Board 
'-limit. t , l, f. 62. florae Misc. 505, f. 47S, 0 S« pt. 1803, Canlerc^U to Duncan. 
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so much the more eager to achieve this because he would thereby 
be able to close the last remaining openings in India into which 
French influence might intrude. His success was facilitated by 
the usual divisions among the Maratha chiefs. Baji Rao the 
Peshwa, the nominal head of the Marathas, was helpless between 
the two rivals, Holkar and Daulat Rao Sindhia. In 1802, Holkar 
defeated an alliance between Sindhia and the Peshwa, and the 
latter fled to Bassein and begged for British help. This gave 
Wellesley the opportunity that he had been seeking, and he 
promptly agreed to support the Peshwa, provided he would accept 
flrst, English mediation in his disputes with all other Indian 
princes, and secondly, a subsidiary force from the Company at 
Poona. The Peshwa agreed to these terms and on 31 December 
1802 signed the Treaty of Bassein. 

This news reached London in May 1803. Henry Wellesley, 
who had recently returned to England as his brother’s agent, 
hastened to see Castlereagh, and at once informed his brother, 
“ I succeeded in convincing him of the justness of your measures 
at Poona and of the great advantages that must result from them, 
hould establish our influence at that Court ”. 1 Castlereagh, 
in a private letter to Wellesley, entirely concurred with hi: policy. 2 

The subsidiary treaty concluded with the Peshwa . . . coupled with tho 
former arrangement with the Gaekwar have placed our authority in that 
quarter of India ... on the most satisfactory footing ... I trust I shall 
soon . . . congratulate your Lordship on having perfected the only great 
work remaining incomplete towards the pacification of India and the estab¬ 
lishment of the British dominion in that part of the globe. 

I: point of fact, Castlereagh had neither studied the treaty nor 
fully understood its implications. He later confessed to Wellesley, 

I wrote, without possessing the materials necessary to form a 
judgment upon or even having perused those within my reach ”. 3 
Bosanquet, the Chairman, laboured under no delusion as to the 
probable outcome of the treaty. He declared that Wellesley 
would soon find himself involved in war with the Marathas and 
urged Castlereagh to take “ immediate and decisive measures 
against . . the pursuit of . . . schemes of conquest ”, but 

Castlereagh replied that he did not agree with Bosanquet’s view. 4 

Wellesley had based his Maratha policy on two main assump¬ 
tions, first, that the Maratha princes would not unite against the 
Com]vmy, arid secondly, that they would not be so foolhardy as 

1 Intercepted Curres. 24, 28 Jul. 1808. 

2 Homo Miso. 605, f. 62, 14 May 1803. 

8 Ibid. f. 300, 9 Oct. 1805. 

1 Secret Committee Minutes, 3, 10 Apr. 1804. C-f. Intercepted Corree. 24. 
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^ndi^ually to challenge it. The event proved that in the former 
instance he had judged accurate^, but that in the latter he had 
underestimated the political ineptitude of the Maratha chiefs. 
As late as 20 June 1803, he was still assuring the home govern¬ 
ment that no war would arise out of the Treaty of Bassein; a 
week later he ordered his Commander-in-Chief to prepare for an 
eventual conflict with Sindliia and the Raja of Nagpur. 1 It finally 
broke out in August. 

As soon as Castlereagh learnt from India that a rupture with 
some of the Maratha chiefs was the likely outcome of the Treaty 
ot Bassein, he, for the first time, examined the Maratha corre¬ 
spondence in detail. He conferred with Cornwallis and on 
16 December requested Bosanquet to “ discuss with me the 
question unreservedly before I form a conclusive judgment ”. 2 3 
Bosanquet urged him publicly to disavow the treaty and to recall 
Wellesley. 8 Although Castlereagh was not ready to proceed to 
such extremes, there can be no doubt that the view he now T took 
Wellesley’s Maratha policy was very much influenced by the 
arguments of the Directors. Scott, who was in a position both 
to receive accurate information and to judge the case, averred 
that Lord Castlereagh has given v r ay to the Directors' demands 
on some points in respect to the treaty with the Peshw r a ”, 4 * and 
a few days later he told Wellesley: 6 * 


<SL 


I had such a hint that confirmed mo that Lord Castlereagh, who I had 
ever looked to as your attached friend, had . . . given up the idea of 
supporting th :u measures you had so much at heart—not from agreeing 
in the utility of one and all of them but in compliance with the Directors’ 
wishes. 


Castlereagh’s position in any case was weakened by the attitude 
of Addington, who was unwilling to support Wellesley lest he 
should thereby antagonise his regular support 
Company interest in the Commons, some of whom had already 
deserted him. 6 Addington seems to have adopted as a maxim 
of policy that the Board should avoid taking any action which 
might conceivably be construed as unfriendly to the Directors. 
Recently, too, Castlereagh’s doubts of the wisdom of Wellesley’s 

1 Mill, History of India , VI, 427. 

2 Home Misc. 504, f. 12, 10 Dec. 1803. Ibid. f. 378, 7 Jan. 1804. 

3 Secret Committee Minutes, 3, 10 Apr. 1804. 

4 Add. MSS. 37283, f. 181. 11 May 1804, Scott to Welkslov. 

6 Ibid. f. 183. 14 May 1801. 

6 Cf. Pari L isi. X XXVI, J 431 24 May 1803. Pari Hist. N.S. II, 249, 23 Apr. 

1804. In Aug. 1803, the Company interest numbered nome 40 niombore. Cf. 

V Hi’-t. N.H. I, 927. 15 Mur. 1804 ; N.S. II, 2-19, 23 -Vr. 1801. 8 e Ap .i n- 
dix I. 
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policy had been increased by a letter from Wellesley informing 
him that there was little likelihood of the Indian Government 
being able to reduce either its expenses or its debt. The condition 
of India, Wellesley said, 1 

will require the most vigilant and extensive state of military preparation. 
. . . The most indispensable duty of the sovereign executive government 
in India is therefore the maintenance of the military power, without which 
no security can exist for the mercantile or financial interests of the Company. 

In the early months of 1804, Castlereagh was led to draw up 
a series of critical “ Observations on the Treaty of Bassein ”, 
which were embodied in a despatch and sent through the Secret 
Committee to India. 2 Castlereagh based his criticisms of the 
treaty on two main grounds ; first, that “in no quarter can the 
exertions of France be made with so little rational hope of success 
as in the East ” ; • secondly, that the establishment- of so close a 
connection with the Peshwa alone among the Maratha chiefs must 
arouse the jealousy of the other chiefs and so lead to war. Castle¬ 
reagh therefore concluded that, “ We must either subdue the 
Marathas or modify our connection. . ' . . The benefit as well as 
the necessity of a Maratha connection has for the last four years 
been in my conception always overrated.” He urged that in the 
interests of peace, the articles in the treaty which bound the 
Peshwa to accept a subsidiary force at Poona and English media¬ 
tion in his disputes with other Indian princes, should be relaxed, 
and the subsidiary force stationed not at Poona but in the 
Company’s territory in Gujerat. Castlereagh’s “ Observations ” 
showed that he had failed, not only fully to understand the Indian 
political situation, but also to appreciate that the Treaty of 
Bassein was an intelligent development of Wellesley’s external 
policy. Castlereagh had confirmed, not with enthusiasm it is 
true, the annexation of the Carnatic, the accessions in Gujerat, 
the. treaty with Oudh, and therefore his criticism of the essential 
clauses of the Treaty of Bassein was inconsistent. He had not 
realised that the essence of Wellesley’s plan was to place the 
Company’s subsidiary force at the heart of the, Maratha con¬ 
federacy. He had also underestimated the danger from the 
French commanders of the Maratha forces, such as Perron, who 
were so placed that they might easily have promoted French 
aims in North India, He had fallen into the error of criticising 
Wellesley for presenting the Maratha chiefs with the alternative 
of recognising the supremacy of the Company in India or of 

1 Cited, Auber, British Power in India, II, 1102. 

2 Board's Secret Diaft:-. 3, 6 Mur. 1804. Before the home government had 
finally decided on its Maratha policy the war with Sindiiia wa ; over. 
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_ ing war at tlie most favourable time for the British. Yet, 

as Castlereagh himself later admitted to Wellesley, the war with 
the Marathas would have occurred sooner or later. 

The Directors, who had opposed Wellesley’s aggressive schemes 
throughout, had acted more consistently though no more wisely. 
Wellesley alone foresaw and accepted the full consequences of 
the unstable conduct of the Indian princes, and of the military 
superiority of the Company. In any case, the arguments of 
Castlereagh had little effect on the course of events in India. By 
the time liis despatch reached Calcutta, Sindhia and the Raja of 
Nagpur had been beaten, and it was entirely inapplicable to the 
existing situation. 1 But the attacks of the Directors on Wellesley 
spread to Parliament, where the opposition took up the question 
of his external policy. The Ministry decided to pass a vote of 
thanks to Wellesley and the army for their military successes, but 
played for safety by ignoring the question of the policy of the 
war. 2 Wellesley’s friends and the opposition continued to harass 
Castlereagh on this point ; the former referred to 3 “ the miser¬ 
able, Jesuitical subterfuge ”, and “ the faint praise of the cautious 
Lord Castlereagh ”, who 


with studied coyness, hesitated and paused and appeared desirous to approve, 
»ut his candour it seems stood in his way; he had not, forsooth, made up 
vis mind, he had not weighed all tho causes of the war, ho was not prepared 
to give a detailed opinion on its justice and policy. 

Wellesley Pole complained to Wellesley that “Castlereagh is 
always trimming and has never ventured to take a decided line 
either in your favour or agaiiiRt you ”. 4 

By this time, Addington’s Ministry was on its last legs and, 
early in May 1804, Pitt took office, and formed a new Ministry. 
The East India interests had assisted in bringing about Adding¬ 
ton s fall; 28 members, including 19 of the Indian interest and 
9 of the City and Shipping interest, had opposed him throughout, 
whereas only 13 had consistently supported him. During his 
administration, 23 East India members had deserted him and 
joined the opposition. At the time of his resignation, Addington 
retained the support of only 13 East India members, whereas at 
least 5G were in opposition, including 32 of the Indian interest 
and 24 of the City and Shipping interest/. When Pitt took office, 
some of the East India members in opposition rejoined him, and 

' Add MSS. 13404, f. 40, 8 Aug. 1804, Wellesley to Castlereagh. 

2 Pari Hist. N.S. II, til), 0 Apr., 105, 12 Apr.; 504, 3-7 May i ■>4. The 
Directing ^' E il likewii . Court Minutes, 113, f. 211, 18 May 1804. 

Aihi MSS. 134f>7, .117, 9 Nov. 1804, Syrne* to Welh-slev. 

4 JM. 37283, f. 213, 27 May 1804. 
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by April 1805, he could number among his regular supporters 
37 East India members, including 14 of the Indian interest and 
at least 23 of the City and Shipping interest. But 23 members 
of the Indian interest and 11 of the City and Shipping interest 
remained in opposition. 1 The majority of the Indian interest 
therefore opposed Pitt; on the other hand, the majority of the 
Company interest supported him, which was to be expected 
because he possessed the confidence of the City. 

Henry Dundas, or Lord Melville as he had become, had no 
desire whatsoever to resume his former post at the Board of 
Control, and Castiereagh retained his position in the new Adminis¬ 
tration. With the accession of Pitt and several of Wellesley’s 
friends to office, Castlereagh’s attitude towards Wellesley’s 
Maratha policy underwent a change. On 21 May 1804, he frankly 
admitted to the Governor-General that he understood his policy 
as “ a comprehensive scheme for the partition of Maratha terri¬ 
tory ”, 2 * and in the same week he notified Camden, the Secretary 
of State for War, “ If Wellesley’s aims against the Marathas are 
to be carried out, we must support his army plans ”. n Three 
months later Castiereagh told Wellesley that, notwithstanding his 
criticisms of his Maratha policy in the past, he was prepared in 
future to consider it in a favourable light, the more so because, 
“ I am not the less impressed with the importance of not disturb¬ 
ing upon speculative reasoning an arrangement which has been 
actually concluded, ratified, and confirmed by the Government 
on the spot ”. 4 

In the following month the news reached England of the out¬ 
break of war with Holkar. With the Directors’ full support, 
Grant and the Chairman, Elphinstone, the leader of the Shipping 
interest, pressed for either the supersession or the recall of Wel¬ 
lesley, and at the same time, sent up a “ previous communication ” 
to the Board which made several just charges against him. 5 * They 
asserted and proved that he h id frequently acted without con¬ 
sulting his Council, that he had failed to keep the homo govern¬ 
ment informed of his measures, 0 that his despatches to the Secret 
( ommittee more often than not consisted of printed extracts taken 
from the Calcutta Gazette . 7 About this time letters were received 



1 Sec Appendix I. 2 Martin, Wellesley, IV, 222. 

3 Homo Misc. 604, f. 74, 20 May 1804. Cf. Add. MSS. 37283, f. 181, 11 May 

1804, Scott to Wellesley. 

4 Home Misc. 605, f. 238, 30 Aug. 1804. 5 Ibid. f. 240. 

• Do™ to Mar. 1805, the home government had received no information from 
Wellesley that the va r with tl dkar had broken out in Apr. 1804. B card’s Secret 

Drafts, 3, 29 Mar. 1805. 

7 Secret Committee Minutes, 3, 2 Nov. 1804. 
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^ ^England from Wellesley which showed that in his fury against 
the Directors he had become quite unbalanced. In one letter to 
Melville he indicted them in terms reminiscent of Hobart’s dia¬ 
tribes on Shore. He referred to 1 
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the injustice, folly and baseness of the most odious and mean faction ever 
engendered by the collision of the foulest passions. ... It would be too 
shocking if the proportion of superstitious, bigoted pre judice and of chimer¬ 
ical nonsense which enters into their inconsistencies had not thrown an 
appoarance of ridicule on the whole tenor of their proceedings. There is 
also something comical in the extreme audacity of their falsehoods and in 
the excessive stupidity and grossness of their ignorance. 

Pitt, Melville and Castlereagh examined the Directors’ charges 
against Wellesley, and after Castlereagh had declared that “ every 
chance of our case being improved is exit listed ”, 2 Pitt decided 
that Wellesley must “ not be suffered to remain in the Govern¬ 
ment ”. 3 Neither the Ministry nor the Directors were willing to 
allow Barlow, who had been nominated as provisional successor 
m 1802, to succeed Wellesley; the Ministry because, as Castle- 
reugh said, “ It was in many views desirable that the Supreme 
Government should not be in the hands of a Company’s servant ” ; 4 
the Directors because they considered that Barlow was Wellesley’s 
chief agent. In view of the defeats inflicted on the British by 
Holkar, both parties looked for a man with military experience. 
Cornwallis, who, although sixty-seven and infirm, had recently 
assured Pitt that he was ready to serve the Government in any 
part of the world, wa 3 an obvious choice, and his nomination was 
gladly received by the Directors. 5 

In the early months of 1805, the Directors fired a parting 
broadside at Wellesley. It took the form of an enormous draft- 
despatch, which was forwarded for Castlereagh’s consideration. 
The collection of the material on which it was based had taken 
the India House officials over nine months, and Charles Grant, 
the Deputy Chairman, was him; elf responsible for its final form. 
I his draft, one of the longest and most cefebrated of India House 
productions, reviewed and criticised in detail the whole of Welle s- 
ley’s policy and administration. 6 The Directors hardly expected 


*Add. MSS. 37275, f. 260, 13 Feb. 1803. Wellesley to Melville. 

* Chatham Pape- P.H.O. vol. 121, Dec. 1804. 

1*088, Cornwallis, 111, G21, 0 Dec. 18U4, Courts and Cabinets, Oconje III, 
III, 403. 

‘Home Miso. 501. f. 137 , 31 Dee. 1804, Castlereagh to Portland. 

"Add. MSS. 281-0, f. 84, 7 Jan 1805, T 00110 to Hastings. 

20 o! th< 80 Dinotgra (including the 8 elected in April, 1806) snpported this 
if Metcalfe, the exception, lost his chance of the Deputj Chair bv supporting 
»> ellesloy. Part Hist. 1st Series, VH, 851. Kaye, Mttcnlfc, 1, 180. 
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Castlereagli to concur with the whole of it, much of which con¬ 
cerned matters that had only been dealt with through the Secret 
Committee. They were therefore pleased when Castlereagli 
admitted that he agreed with a considerable part of the draft, 
and offered to split it into two sections. The first section, which 
contained the Directors’ remarks on Wellesley’s political policy 
since 1798, he rejected “ in order to avoid everything which might 
bear the appearance of a general censure ” : the second, which 
criticised Wellesley’s unconstitutional conduct as Governor- 
General, he accepted in a modified form. 1 Before this despatch 
reached India, Wellesley had left Calcutta for England. In their 
final attack on him the Directors had deliberately avoided any 
allusion to the controversy on private trade. But Wellesley 
himself required no reminder of this, and he told Grenvilie : 2 

The Court of Directors is incensed against me . . . because the public 
business in India has been despatched in the most expeditious form in a crisis 
of war ; and because they suppose me to be a friend to the free trade of 
India and to the extension of the general executive power of the realm over 
these possessions. 

It has been generally assumed by admirers of Wellesley that 
the opposition of the Directors to his external policy was foolish, 
unjust and factious, 3 but the truth is less one-sided than this. 
Wellesley had attacked the Company’s monopoly of trade; ho 
had given the Directors, his masters by law, much less than their 
due consideration; throughout his Governor-Generalship he had 
received from them not less than a million sterling annually, 4 
which was intended to reduce the Indian debt, but which he used 
to develop an external policy to which they were by conviction 
sincerely opposed. 5 As a rasult of his Governor-Generalship the 
Indian debt had increased by almost £20,000,000 —a rate of 
increase which frightened the home government. 0 Castlereagh 
had pursued a much more tortuous and inconsistent policy than 
the Directors. At first he had blindly approved of Wellesley’s 
Maratha policy and of the Treaty of Bassein, but, on the arrival 

1 Board to Court, 2, ff. 248, 264, 22 Apr., 19 Oct. 1805. Homo Misc. 486, 
f. 555. Board Minuk , 3, f. 102, 22 Apr. 1805. Ci‘. Add. MSS. "7282, f. 284; 
13487, f. 18. Secret Committee Minute?, 3, 23 Feb. 1802. 

2 Dropmorc, VII, 271, 22 May 1805. 

3 Cf. J. H. Hose, Pitt and the. Great War, 400. “ Welles ky 5; viceroyalty moved 

. . . tk parsimonious Directors to carping oritici -ms.** Cf. ako C. Grant 
Robertson’s England vnder the Hanoverians , 419. 

4 Select Committee , Report 111, App. 382, No. 5. 

- Cf. The Chairmen's exposit ion of their external policy, 1802-05 : Secret 
Committee Minutes, 3, 50 Oct. 1805. SVe also Court to Board, 2, f. 39S, 20 Oct. 
180 j ; ibid. 3, f. 7, Mar. 1805 ; Home Mko. 505. f. 409, * Nov. 1805, Castlereagh 
to Bentiu k; Secret Court Minutes, 3, 11 Jan. i806. 

* Pari. Hist. N.S. VII, 1044, 10 Jul. 1806. 
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^X^^iiews of the outbreak of the Maratha war, he allowed the 
directors and Addington to induce him to criticise the Treaty. 
After Pitt had taken office and the news of the successful conclusion 
of the war had reached England, Castlereagh felt emboldened to 
sanction Wellesley's external policy, only to retract once again 
aiter the unpromising opening of the war with Holkar. He com¬ 
pleted these mental gymnastics by boldly defending Wellesley's 
Maratha policy against the attacks of Francis in the Commons, on 
the ground that the Treaty of Bassein had been specifically 
designed to checkmate French influence among the Marathas. 1 
A few months later we find him complaining to the Governor of 
Madras 2 : “I see nothing yet to dispel my apprehension that the 
task of watching and controlling these faithless and restless Princes 
^iu cost more than the security therefrom is worth " ; and in 
October 1805, he agreed with the Secret Committee in forbidding 
the Government in India to acquire territory west of the Jumna 
or to enter into alliances with any of the petty chiefs in Maratha 
territory. 3 

In May 1805, Castlereagh, in addition to his work at the Board, 
undertook the Secretaryship for War and the Colonies; thence¬ 
forth until he resigned office on the death of Pitt in January 1806, 
he paid little attention to Indian affairs, performing only his 
routine duties at the Board. 4 The Directors were well content 
with their success in forcing Wellesley to quit the Governor- 
generalship, and a lull occurred in India business. 5 Castlereagh 
i . no ^ keen conspicuously successful in his conduct of Indian 
However, he had been faced with an extraordinarily 
ifficult task ; he had been called on to keep pace with the most 
active of all the Governors-General, and simultaneously to combat 

unusually able, united and turbulent Direction, which had got 
better of his predecessor. Castlereagh himself was content 
wards the end of his Presidency, as lie told Pitt, “ to keep things 
quiet . e At the India Board Castlereagh had received several 
essons in the art of diplomacy from the Directors, and through his 
negotiations with the India House he had gained a training which 
no doubt proved of service to him in his future political career. 

'Pari N.S. IV, 225. 5 Apr. 1805. 
a V Vllso * 50; ’ f -09, $ Nov. 1805. 
lQfirWn * Secrct JDnrfta, 3. 19 Oct. 1805. Of. Home Miso. 605, f. 317, 30 Oct. 
i nr o ° reagU to fVt mvaUis. 

U Secret Committee Minutes, 3, 6 Sept. 1805. 

V lst ’r roa &h performed o.ic notable sen ice in ordering a close scrutiny and 
l78? W ^ir n *i ) -^ rc °t debts that L:id < imo to light since Dundas’s settler, cut of 
u fi ' . 7 ° ‘ a *d do wn the rule that the bur.ien of proof > to rest oh the claimant, 
ilome M, ,. GO*, f. uj, 5 J an . l805 . 1 

ciiatham Papers, P.R.O. vol. 121 , Dec. 1801. 
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The Ministry of All the Talents ” succeeded Pitt’s Ministry, 
formed as it was by the coalition of Pox, Grenville and Sidmoutli 
(formerly Addington), it was ill-fitted to take a decided line on 
Indian affairs. Grenville was Wellesley’s staunchest political friend, 
but Fox, who since 1783 had been regarded by the Directors as 
the Company’s implacable enemy, had consistently opposed 
Vv ellesley s policy. Sidmouth had taken up a position midway 
between the two, although he was never strong enough effectively 
to hold the balance. This division in the cabinet was so much 
the more important because an immediate attack on Wellesley in 
Parliament was threatened by James Pauli, a fiery little man with 
a gift for popular oratory, who had recently returned from India 
with private grievances against Wellesley. 1 

In the division of offices that took place on the formation of the 
Ministry, Grenviile procured the Presidency of the Board of Con¬ 
trol for Lord Minto, without a seat in the cabinet. 2 Minto, 
formerly Sir Gilbert Elliot, was a high-minded man, who had been 
raised to the peerage by Pitt for his diplomatic services. He was 
affable and conciliatory by temperament : a sober-minded states¬ 
man and a model father who wrote delightful private letters and 
extremely long, tedious despatches. Before the new Ministers 
had taken regidar possession of their offices news reached England 
.hat Cornwallis had died within three months of his arrival in 
India. Wellesley, who was back in London, at once advised Gren¬ 
ville to appoint Barlow as Governor-General. 3 The cabinet hastily 
met and decided that such an appointment would give Barlow 
greater influence in his task of pacifying the Maratha states, and 
would also afford the Ministers a necessary interval in wliich to 
decide on a suitable successor. 4 

On 8 February, Grenville and Minto saw the “ chairs ” and the 
appointment of Barlow was agreed on. 6 The “ chairs ” asked 
Minto to put the substance of the Ministers’ sentiments on paper 
for the perusal of the Directors, and Minto accordingly wrote 6 ; 


Slr °' j01 'g e Barlow will, I am persuaded, himself be sensible that an 
arrangement which is prompted by the exigency of a particular moment, 
i a then re f days of a new Administrat i on, cannot be adopted on such reflection 
as is duo to a fixed established measure, and that the future and permanent 
settlement of the Government in Bengal must necessarily bo reserved for 
the more deliberate consideration of His Majesty’s bcrvants. 


The chairs ” suggested to Minto that this statement would give 


' 13632, f -JL Mar. 1804, Wellesley to Scolt. 

//.A/.C., Dropmore, VII, 349. * Ibid VI IT 7 *> 'KV.i, j ua.i 

* Board to Court, 2. f. 359, 29 May 1806. ’ ’ “ ^ 18 °°- 

Ibid. f. 298, 14 Feb. 1806. . Home Misc. 506, f. 399. 
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rumours of an intended change not only in the Governor- 
Generalship, but also in the Bengal Council, and that it would be 
preferable definitely to state that there was no intention of chang¬ 
ing the Council. Minto, on his own initiative and, as it proved, 
carelessly, inserted a clause after the words “ Government in 
Bengal ”, which he meant exclusively to refer to the councillors. 
The amended draft, which was shown to the Directors, therefore 
read, 1 


iind that tho future and permanent settlement of the Government in Bengal, 
in which henvever at the present moment no change is in contemplation , must 
necessarily be reserved for tho more deliberate consideration of His Majesty’s 
servants. 


The “ chairs ” later admitted that at the time they thought that 
this insertion was ambiguous in that it might be taken as apply¬ 
ing to the Governor-General but that 4 4 they declined giving the 
President further trouble on the point ”. 2 Moreover, the Chair¬ 
man, Grant, with a form of sophistry unexpected in one of the 
“ Saints ”, did not even explain to the Directors the intended 
meaning of this clause. The Directors therefore (although not 
the “ chairs ”) were under the impression that no change was to 
be expected for some time, either in the Bengal Council or in the 
Governor-Generalship. 3 

Within a fortnight, however, the Ministry began to discuss the 
question of Barlow’s successor. The Prince of Wales complicated 
matters by urging the claims of Philip Francis,^ but Grenville, 
unwilling to support this proposal, a: ked Minto whether he would 
accept the post; both, however, tacitly drooped the matter when 
Pox s close friend, Lord Lauderdale, expressed a strong desire for 
he appointment. At this stage an unofficial compromise appears 
to have been made between Fox and Grenville, whereby the latter 
Agreed to the immediate nomination of Lauderdale, provided that 
Pox and his friends refused to support Paulis attack on Wellesley 
m Parliament. 5 

The despatch informing Barlow that he had been appointed 
Governor-General was sent- from London on 25 February. Ten 
lays later, on 7 March, Grenville and Minto informed the “ chairs ” 

1 Homo Mi U. 500, ff. 399, 423. a Ibid. 3 Ibid. f. 375. 

1 H.Af.C ., Dropmore , VIII, 34. 

6 Fox intended to move the 1781 resolution against “ schemes of conquest ”, 
»ot he now agn.'d to drop tho motion. Ibid. 48, 55. Wellesley had told Grcn- 
'ille that sir a motion would be a censure on his policy. Add. MK S. 37284, 
F 43, 14 Mar. 1805. Sheridan, Treasurer of tho Navy, gave up his threatened 
attack on Wellesley’s Carnatic policy. Francis, who considered, that Fox had 
oeserted him, would not accept this compromise and ho quarrelled furiously witii 
Fox. Parker and Merivale, Memoirs of 0'rancis , II, 350, 
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by letter, that they wished to propose a successor to Barlow. 1 It 
had been customary in the past for the President of the Board to 
discuss such matters privately with the “ chairs In this case, 
Grant undoubtedly resented the formal assumption by the Minis¬ 
ters that they held in their hands the sole nomination to the 
Governor-Generalship, and in his reply he insisted that, “ The 
appointments of Governors-General in the past have been settled 
by mutual, amicable consideration and agreement between the 
President and the ‘ chairs ’ He concluded by stating that the 
removal of Barlow, so soon after his appointment, would appear to 
be a censure on his conduct. Minto rejoined that Barlow’s 
appointment was intended to be temporary, and he asked the 

chairs ” to call on him, when he would intimate to them the 
name of the ministerial nominee. 3 

At this meeting on 12 March, Minto revealed that Lord Lauder¬ 
dale was to succeed Barlow. Unfortunately, almost simul¬ 
taneously this news “was blazed all over the town”. 4 The 
Directors were indignant; they had been under the impression 
that no immediate change in the Governor-Generalship was con¬ 
templated, and they considered that the publication of Lauder¬ 
dale’s name was a clumsy attempt to force their hand. Moreover, 
they objected personally to Lauderdale, whom they remembered 
as a supporter of Fox’s India bills, as “ Citizen ” Maitland, and as 
an enemy of the Company’s exclusive trading privileges. Grant 
made no attempt to allay the Directors’ irritation, and he did 
not even officially inform them that the Ministry had proposed 
the removal of Barlow. 5 Instead, he urged the Ministers to post¬ 
pone the whole question. Grenville and Minto finally agreed to 
let the matter rest until April, hoping that the new Chairman 
might be less antagonistic to the Ministry than Grant.® The 
Directors, however, refused to remain on the defensive. They 
retaliated by supporting as one body Pauli’s parliamentary attack 
on Wellesley, and Hudleston, one of their number, called for 
papers on Wellesley’s government, including the Directors’ critical 
draft-despatch that had been in part rejected by Castlereagh. 7 

Grenville was in a predicament; the more he urged the appoint- 


1 Board Minutes, 3, f. 210. 

! ™ d - * 211 8 Mar. 1806. . Board to Court, 2, f. 316. 

Mining Chronicle, 12 Mar. 1896. Farington suggested that Lauderdale 
Grant" responslble for thm ^discretion. Diary, l'JJun. 1806. Cf. Morris, 

‘Homo Mfao. 606, f 375, 11 Jun. 1806, Haring to Court. 

' 1 „'r, 1,1™° C i Jmt ’ : 32 ®> i4 Mar. 1800. Grenville avowed that tho Ministry 
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Lauderdale, the more strongly would the Directors attack 
Wellesley in Parliament. He wrote on this “ difficult and per¬ 
plexing business ” to Fox, pointing out that 1 : 


Hudles ton’s motion clearly proves that the Directors consider all the 
Parliamentary proceedings now going on, as the triumph of the Court of 
Directors over the Board of Control, and of the system of governing India 
,( >y the Company and its servants over that of naming political and public 
haracters to that station. ' 


He ended this letter, which indirectly appealed to Fox not to 
aggravate the Directors, by leaving to him the decision on the 
Governor-Generalship : “I feel it to be, above all others, a case 
in which your opinion and Lord Lauderdale’s ought to govern 
mine Lauderdale was unwilling to give up his claim to the 
Governor-Generalship, and Grenville therefore decided to adhere 
• o the original plan for his nomination. 2 In return, Fox declared 
a the plainest manner in Parliament 1 that he would not in any 
■ircumstances sanction an impeachment of Wellesley. 3 A week 
later, James Pauli moved that a series of charges against Wellesley’s 
"onduct in India should be taken into consideration. The 
Directors in Parliament were not prepared to go so far as to sup¬ 
port Pauli in demanding an impeachment, but they welcomed 
-he proposal of a Parliamentary enquiry into Wellesley’s conduct. 4 
Simultaneously, a party among the Proprietors led by George 
Johnstone, formerly Assistant to the Resident at Lucknow, deter¬ 
mined to prejudge the decision of Parliament by proposing a. vote 
of censure on Wellesley in the General Court at the India House. 
Despite the efforts of Wellesley’s friends, and an active pam¬ 
phlet campaign organised on his behalf by Randle Jackson 
and Sir George Dallas, Johnstone’s motion, “ That this Court 
most highly approves of the zeal manifested and the conduct 
pursued by the Court of Directors ... to prevent all schemes 
>f conquest and extension of dominion”, was carried by 928 
votes to 195. 5 

Grenville was plainly disturbed at the development of the attack 
>n Wellesley ; he reproached Fox for not having afforded Wellesley 
Wronger backing in the Commons. Fox in turn accused Grenville 
of having given only half-hearted support to Lauderdale’s nomin¬ 
ation. Grenville hardly knew which way to turn. Hb told Fox 8 : 


1 H.M.C.y Dropmore. VIII, 83. 6 Apr. 1806. 8 Ibid. 82. 

* Pari, hint. N.S. VI, 801, 18 Apr. 1806. Of. ibid . 810. 

* Ibid. VII, 851, 26 Apr. 1806. 

0 Asiatic Ami. Reg. ()80‘*), 51, 335 7-11 May, 1806. For a fairly complete 
' °count of the attack on W ellesley in the General Court, see Add. MSS. 37284, 
*•&>; 3727S, if. 166, 144-6, 174. 148 9, 151, 163, 155, 173; 37300, f. 120. 

0 Dropmore , VTIl, 142, 19 May 1806. 
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Whether Lord Lauderdale’s name is negatived on being formally proposed 
or is withdrawn after having been so much brought into question, the defeat 
of the Government is equally manifest. The Directors* intention is to 
resume for themselves and win for the Court of Proprietors that share of 
the political government of India which it was the opinion of all parties in 
1784 to take from them. 

Grenville added that he was in favour of a compromise with the 
Directors, but Fox remained adamant that Lauderdale should be 
appointed. Grenville therefore determined to make one more 
effort to get him nominated; stirred to activity by Fox’s accu¬ 
sation, he even took the unprecedented step of conducting a 
personal canvass of the Directors. Nevertheless, on 20 May, they 
decided by 18 votes to 4 not to vacate Barlow’s appointment. 1 
Whereupon, the J Iinisters themselves determined to take the latter 
step on their own initiative. 2 Minto warned the Directors 3 : 



His Majesty’s Ministers are intimately persuaded . . . that it is expedient 
for the due administration of India that the person entrusted with the 
extensive powers belonging to that distant government should be one who 
possesses the cordial confidence of Government at home. They think- also 
that rank, weight and consideration in the Metropolitan country must add 
much to the authority and efficiency of those who administer great and 
remote provinces. 

The Directors stood firm in their determination not to nominate 
Lauderdale, even though they fully realised that the Ministry 
might as a result bring a bill into Parliament to relieve them of 
their legal power of nominating the Govcrnors-General. Their 
attitude was aptly summed up in Toone’s grim comment, “ If Fox 
does that, he may fall again never to rise ”. 4 

On 7 June, the Directors made a final effort to explain their 
position to Minto 6 : 


If the removal of Sir George Barlow were to be combined with the appoint¬ 
ment- of a particular successor, nominated by Hi- Majesty’s Ministers, and 
the choice confined to that person alone . . . the absolute appointment to 
the important situation of Governor-General would ... in fact dovolvo 
upon the Crown without the interposition of any discretion of the East India 
Company contraiy to tlxe evident meaning of the Legislature and unaccom¬ 
panied a responsibility that must naturally follow such an appointment 
if it were given by law to His Majesty in the first instance. 

In the same week the Chairmen received the Company’s financial 
estimates for the year, which showed that, as a result of the opor- 


1 Baring, Metcalfe, Elpliinstone supported Grenvillo. TWic said Bavine 

\T Uf - l5S - 21 ^ ‘ m ■ * ... 

3 Board to Court, 2, f. 359, 29 May 1806. 

* Add. Mgs. 2918L ff. 15” -69, 21-30 May 1800, Toone to Hastings. London 
r V 7 °{ rn m ?i ir r that * intended to introduce a new India Bill. &.M C. 
Lon'j'.ule, 191, 11 Jun. 1806. 0 Court to Board, 3, f. 129, 7 Jun. 180c’ 
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Castlereagh’s plan for the reduction of the Company’s 
Indian debt, the demand on the home treasury had become so 
great as to necessitate in the near future an application for financial 
aid through the Ministry to Parliament. 1 In these circumstances, 
Elphinstone, the new Chairman, who was much less antagonistic 
to the Ministry than Grant, told the Directors that it behoved 
them to compromise with the Ministry. On 19 June, a Deputation 
of the Court waited on the Ministers and intimated that 
although the Directors were determined not to nominate Lord 
Lauderdale, yet they were prepared to consider the person “ next 
in the Ministers’ choice ”. 2 The Deputation inferred that the 
Ministers’ choice would fall on Minto, whose name had already 
been mentioned privately to them. 3 However, Fox and Lauder¬ 
dale obstinately refused to abandon their position, until, at last, 
Grenville declared that in the interests of the Government they 
ought to accept the compromise. He told Fox 4 : 




U is undeniable that tho Directors ought to have at least a negative in 
the ohoico of a Governor-Goneral. . . . The proposal which they last 
made to us was as conciliatory, both in form and substance, as it could 
possibly have been without departing from the right which they meant to 
exercise. If . . . we decline to accept the offer . . . we shall be universally 
and justly condemned for an unwarrantable sacrifice of public interests to 
motives and feelings which . . . are purely personal. 


Grenville, however, admitted that he himself had a personal 
interest in the question, in that, if Minto should be sent to India, 
he intended to propose his brother, Tom Grenville, as President of 
the Board of Control, with cabinet rank. Fox had fallen seriously 
ill, and in order to relieve him from undue agitation Lauderdale at 
last gave up his pretensions. Meanwhile, Fox grudgingly replied 
to Grenville, “ I suppose I must acquiesce, where, I am sorry to say, 
I cannot concur ”. 6 The Directors agreed to nominate Minto as 
Governor-General, and Tom Grenville duly succeeded him at the 
Board . 0 Having settled their dispute with the Ministry, the 
Directors abstained from giving Pauli who had afi the intemper¬ 
ance without the ability of Burke, further support in his prose¬ 
cution of the charges against Wellesley . 7 Had Wellesley’s case 
not been mixed up in the controversy over Lauderdale’s appoint- 

1 Add. MSS. 29181, f. 19G, 1G Jun. 1806, Toone to Hastings. 

a Homo Miso. 506, f. 439. 

J Presumably by Grenville. Add. MSS. 29181, ff. 196-98, 16-18 Jun. 1806, 
loono to Hastings. Cf. rumours that Minto was to be Governor-General, 
- lorning Chronicle, 12 Jan. 1806. 

* H./I/.C., Drofrmore, VIII, 197, 23 Jun. 1806. 

Ibid. 204, 24 Jun. 1806. Cf. Minto in India , Lady Minto, 4. , 

Courts mid Cabinets , George 111, IV, 39, 28 Jun. 1806. 

Kaye, Malcolm, I, 374, 23 Feb. 1807, A. Wellesley to Malcolm. 
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ment, the House of Commons would probably have made a final 
and favourable decision on his Indian policy in that session. 1 
As it was, the attack on Wellesley in Parliament dragged on until 
June 1808, before his conduct in India was finally vindicated. 2 

In their dealings with the Directors over the appointment of 
Cornwallis’s successor, the Ministry had made many mistakes. 
Minto had acted throughout on the orders of Grenville, and, apart 
from the one careless clause which had misled the Directors into 
believing that the speedy revocation of Barlow’s appointment was 
unlikely, he must be exonerated from the responsibility for the 
series of ministerial blunders. 3 The Ministry, in the first instance, 
should not have given Barlow full powers as Governor-General; 
they should certainly not have allowed their proposal of Lauder¬ 
dale to become publicly known; through this carelessness, they 
made an honourable retreat for either side virtually impossible. 
Fox and Lauderdale had obviously pressed their case too strongly 
and too far; Grenville had allowed his conduct to be unduly 
influenced by his great anxiety not to prejudice Wellesley’s 
position, 4 and perhaps by his desire to introduce his brother into 
the Ministry in Minto’s place. The Directors had soon appreciated 
and taken advantage of this division in the cabinet. The conduct 
of Grant had been reprehensible, but, in general, the Directors 
had acted with much greater moderation than the Ministry. The 
whole episode clearly revealed that in the matter of appointments 
to the Governments in India the Directors in effect exercised a veto 
on *he Ministry’s nominations. 

Ever since 1801, the Court of Directors had been unusually 
united, and, in consequence, they had gained a series of victories 
over the Government. They had driven Dartmouth from office, 
given Castlereagh a lesson in diplomacy, forced Wellesley home, 
put Grenville in a dilemma, flouted Fox, and successfully defended 
their trading monopoly and 'indicated their right to have a say in 
the appointments to the superior posts in India. The course of 
events from 1784 to 1801 had shown that a disunited Direction 
would usually give way to the demands of Government, and conse¬ 
quently, in those years, stress had been laid on the ministerial 
interpretation of the India Act of 1784. On the other hand, 

1 Add. MSS. 37284, f. 68, 6 Jul. 1806. Pari Hist. N.S. VII, 736, 830-928, 
1027, 25 Jun.-7 Jul. 1806. H.M.C. , Dropmore , VIII, 222. Unfortunately, 
Wellesley’s friends in the Commons had quarrelled among themselves. This 
also delayed the final settlement. 

3 Pari Hi*t. N.S. XI, 921, 17 Jun. 1808. 

3 C7. Minto in India , 3. 

4 Il.M.CDropmore , VIII, 174—79. On Wellesley’s behalf Grenville was oven 
ready to take the risk of breaking up the Ministry. 
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(ren 1801 and 1806 it became evident that a united Direction 
could successfully resist the Government, 1 and in this period the 
Directors’ interpretation of the India Act of 1784 had been empha¬ 
sised. In this later period, the representation of the East India 
interests in Parliament had reached its greatest extent. At the 
general election in 1802, 95 members of these interests had been 
returned to Parliament, 2 including 31 new members. It was 
significant that in this period the Directors enjoyed their greatest 
triumphs in the conduct of Indian policy : the Company interest 
in'Parliament, for example, had certainly exercised pressure on 
both Addington and Grenville. When, in October 1806, Parlia¬ 
ment was dismissed, there were 103 East India members in the 
Commons. According to the evidence of the voting lists, -which 
is vague and at times confusing, “ The Ministry of All the Talents ” 
received the support of about one-quarter of the total number of 
the East India members. 3 Of this quarter the majority were of 
the Indian interest : as was to be expected, the bulk of the City 
and Shipping interest was united in its hostility to this Ministry. 4 
The Ministry’s position in relation to the East India members was 
improved by the genual election of December 1806, when 83 East 
Indians were returned, about one-half of them as Government 
supporters. 5 
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1 Cf. Cambridge History of India , V, 316, “ In the last resort and in matters of 
real importance the ministry could enforce its will on the most factious Court of 
Directors ”. 

2 Cf. these general elections : 60 in 1784, 72 in 1790, 75 in 1796. 83 in 1806, 
84 in 1807, 82 in 1812. See Appendix I. 

a Cf. H.M.C. y Dropmorc, VIII, 208. Courts and Cabinets , George III , IV, 43. 

4 Cf. Pari. Hist. N.S. VI, 834, 21 Apr. 1806. See Appendix I. 

5 The total number of East India members elected included 47 of the Indian 
and 36 of the Company interest. At least 33 (made up of 22 Indian interest, 
11 Company) were Government supporters, and at least 18 (made up of 5 Indian 
and 13 Company interest) were in opposition. See Appendix I. 


CHAPTER VI 

THE INDIA HOUSE DIVIDED AGAINST ITSELF, 

1806-12 

On the appointment of Minto as Governor-General, Thomas Gren¬ 
ville took his place as President of the Board of Control (16 July 
1806). Grenville had accepted the position mainly to oblige his 
brother, and from the first he expected the work to be too arduous 
for him. 1 He therefore took the early opportunity provided by 
the reshuffle of the Ministry on the death of Fox to give up the 
Board (1 October 1806). George Tierney was appointed to succeed 
him, but he was not given a seat in the cabinet. 2 Tierney had 
long been one of the foremost defenders of the Company’s monopoly 
of trade ; in 1783, when only twenty-two^ he had supported the 
Company against Fox, and from that time he had consistently 
urged, both within and outside Parliament, that the retention by 
the Company of its monopoly of trade was essential to the welfare 
of British India. He was on good terms with most of the Directors 
(one of whom, Abraham Robarts, had married his sister), and he 
had been chosen specifically to conciliate them. Tierney, who 
described himself as merely a “ locum tenens ”, did not expect to 
hold his position for long and he told Auckland : “ I feel that I 
have undertaken a task beyond my strength and one in the dis¬ 
charge of which I can only be supported by the countenance and 
indulgence of my friends ”. 3 Despite his apprehension, Tierney 
faithfully carried out the task that he had been set, and, in the 
six months that he was at the Board, he gained the goodwill of 
the Direction as a whole. In the process of conciliation he even 
went so far as to allow the “ chairs ” to draft all the despatches 
which he sent through the Secret Committee to India. 4 

Tierney spent most of his time as President in investigating the 
Company’s finances, a subject which was causing the Chairmen 

1 Courts and Cabinets, George 111 , IV, 42. 

2 fl •£. C., Dropmore> VIII, 337. 

Add. MSS. 34457, f. 61, 27 Sept. 1806. Pari Hist. N.S. IX, 191. 

4 Board'd Secret Jlrafts, vol. 3, Oct. I80G to Apr. 1807. Cf. Cambridge History 
of India, V, ‘U5, which stfttco, t: Th Board of v’ontrol . . . sent orders through 
the Secret Committeo which tho latter could neither diseubs nor disclose.” 
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tlie gravest concern. In the past, he had unsparingly criticised 
Dundas’s and Castlereagh’s Indian budget speeches. He had 
ridiculed their too frequent and over-optimistic prophesies of 
large surpluses in the Indian revenues — •“ Our Indian prosperity is 
always in the future tense ”, he claimed—and on several occasions 
he had demonstrated that their estimates bore a favourable aspect 
only because they had deliberately exaggerated the value of the 
Company’s dead stock. In. July 1806, soon after the assumption 
of office by Fox and Grenville, Lord Morpeth presented on behalf 
of the Board of Control what was described as “ the first fair 
statement of the finances of India for twenty years ”. 1 Morpeth 
estimated the Company’s deficit on the financial year 1805-06 at 
£3,000,000, and the total Indian debt at £27,000,000. He bluntly 
told the Commons that the only remedies the Board could suggest 
were “ peace and acute economy ”, Tierney, however, was con¬ 
vinced that it would be possible for the Company to establish 
a sinking fund of £800,000 in England, which could be used to 
reduce the Indian debt . 2 The “ chairs ” gave him every encourage¬ 
ment and invited him to work out his scheme in detail. This 
labour was interrupted in the winter of 1806 by the general 
election , 3 in which Tierney unfortunately lost his seat at South¬ 
wark , 1 and his plan was incomplete when he left office with the 
Ministry in March 1807. 6 

In the new Administration, led by the Duke of Portland, Robert 
Saunders Dundas, the only son of Lord Melville, succeeded to 
Tierney’s position. Robert Dundas had neither the ability, know- 
ledge, nor industry of his father. He was, however, equally as 
a liable and much more conciliatory and he enjoyed the inestimable 
advantage of being able to appeal for advice to his father. 
Throughout iris tenure of the Board (April 1807 to April 1812), 
by a policy of frequent, and sometimes weak, concession, he 
remained on excellent terms with the Directors. Despite much 
provocation he even managed to keep friendly with Bosanquet 
wnom Castlereagh had touud to be “ a great coxcomb and among 
the least pleasant men to act with that have fallen in my way ”. 6 

1 Pari. Hist. N.S. VII, 1044. 

2 Home Misc. 409, ff. 1-45, 3 Feb. to 24 Mar. 1807. Board to Court, 2, f. 463. 
Tierney aimed ni ‘ funding the Indian debt in Indio, making it redeemable at 
given periods (like the National Debt in England), mortgaging the territorial 
revenue to ensuro the security of the Indian debt and the interest thereon* and 
prov iding a new sinking fund in England from now taxes to redeem the principal 
Boards oVcret Drafts, voi. 3, 14 Aug. 1807. 

J 83 East India members were returned at this general election, including 47 of 
the Indian and 36 of the Company interest. See Appendix I. 

4 ILM.C.j Dropmorc, VIII, 422, 431. 

° Add. MSS. 37309, f. 169. Home Misc. 409, f. 45; 24 Mar. 1807. 

0 Ibid. 504, f. 26, 19 Nov. 1802. 
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Dundas was not given cabinet rank, an unfortunate omission 
because the Directors tended to show more respect to a President 
who was also a cabinet Minister. However, the Directors were 
too much concerned with the Company’s financial predicament 
and with their own petty squabbles to give Dundas much trouble. 
In Parliament, too, he had little to apprehend from the East India 
members, more than half of whom in June 1807, for example, were 
regular Government supporters. 1 

The dominant figure at the India House was Charles Grant. 
He described himself as possessing “ unbounding influence in the 
Court of Directors ”, 2 and between 1804 and 1809 he was elected 
to one or other of the “ chairs ” five times. Among the Proprietors 
he could call on no less than 1,500 votes. 3 In April 1807, for 
instance, he demonstrated his power by first dissuading the Direct¬ 
ors from publishing a House List and then utilising bis personal 
influence among the Proprietors to exclude William Devaynes, 
whom he disliked, from the Direction, and to return his own 
nominee, John Jackson. Shortly afterwards, on the death of 
Stephen Lushington, Grant had no difficulty in procuring the 
lection of John Marjoribanks, another of his friends. 4 Edward 
Parry, the Deputy Chairman, was Grant’s right-hand man at the 
India House. He, too, was a member of the Clapham Sect; and 
a fellow-Director, Sweny Toone, described him as “ a man who 
hap infinite kindness in his character and mad only upon one 
subject—religion ! ” 5 

During Dundas’s Presidency the pressure on the Company’s 
home treasury, as a result of the transfer of Indian debt to Eng¬ 
land, reached its maximum; coincidently, the Company’s avail¬ 
able home resources steadily diminished. Notwithstanding the 
despatch of nearly six millions sterling to Wellesley, the Indian 
debt between 1799 and 1807 increased from about £10,000,000 to 
over £26,000,000. 6 By July 1806, nearly £17,500,000 of this debt 
had become payable by the Company at home. 7 This payment 
could be met either by enormously increasing the Company’s 
Investments and sales, or by seeking Government’s permission to 
borrow from the public. The Directors, averse from the latter 



1 See Appendix I. In Apr. I8(fc, about half of the 84 East India members 
then in Parliament wero still supporting the Ministry. 

“Morris, Grant, 321. 

3 Asiatic Ann. Reg. (1807), 31. In Apr. 1807, Grant headed a record poll in 
which over 2,000 Proprietors voted. 

4 Add. MSS. ;2.fl82, ff. 26, 30,40, 125,127, Jan. to Apr. 1807, Toone to Hastings. 

6 Ibid. 29184, f. 36, 21 Oct. 1806. 

• R.I. Accounts, 1813. Of. Homo Misc. 505, f. 409, 8 Nov. 1805, Caatlereagh to 
Bentinck. 

7 Pad. Hist. N.S. VII, 1044. 
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because it necessarily rendered them unduly subservient 
to the demands of the Ministry, concentrated on increasing the 
Investments and sales. The Indian Governments were ordered 
to borrow money for this purpose and the value of the Investments 
rose from £5,890,383 in 1800 to £6,052,144 in 1805. 1 Down to 
1806 the Company’s sales increased pari passu with the Invest¬ 
ments. However, the institution of' the Berlin Decrees by 
Napoleon severely curtailed the Company’s re-export of Indian 
goods to the Continent, and at home the cheap, 'machine-manu¬ 
factured English textiles began to. undersell the Indian piece 
goods. 2 Consequently, whereas in 1798 the Company sold nearly 
£3,000,000 worth of these goods, in 1807 they sold only £433,000 
worth. 3 By April 1808, there were goods/to the value of £7,148,440 
lying unsold in the Company’s London warehouses. 4 

In these circumstances, Castlereagh’s plan for the transfer of 
Indian debt to England completely broke down. Its main aim 
had been to save money by transferring the Indian debt, which 
stood at 8 per cent, interest, to Europe at 5 per cent, interest. 
This transfer took place maiply through the trade in Indian piece 
goods, purchased in India by bills of exchange on the Company 
at home. The increased import of these goods to England and 
the competition of foreign private, traders and British manu¬ 
facturers finally so reduced the price of the Indian goods that this 
trade became unprofitable. The consequent loss inflicted on the 
Company’s home treasury more than offset the gain that Castle- 
reagh had anticipated from the transfer of debt. Therefore, in 
August 1807, the Secret Committee ordered the Indian Govern¬ 
ment to cease transferring debt to England. 5 6 War losses further 
embarrassed the Company, between 1803 and 1809 French 
privateers, operating from their base in the islands of Bourbon 
and Mauritius, sank over 15,000 tons of the Company’s shipping 
in the Indian Ocean. 0 Despite the Directors’ aversion from 
appealing to the Government for help, the financial strain to 

1 E.I. Accounts, 1813. 

3 Select Committee , Im port /, (1808), ,1-11. The value of (he Company’s salo of 

goods in 180S was £1,394,589 less than the average for the preceding ten years. 

8 Select Committee, Report 111 (1810), 1. 

8 Asiatic Ann . Reg. (1810-11), 308. 

6 Board’s Secret Drafts, vol. 3, 14 Aug. 1807. The orders were proposed by 
the Secret Committee. 

6 App. Court Minutes, f. 25, 16 Jul. 1813. In 3809-10 alone, cargoes to the 
value of over one million sterling wore lost. Home Misc. 817, f. 640, 20 Jan. 
1810. These disasters at'last forced the cabinet, in Dec. 1808, to send orders to 
India for an expedition against the islands, which were captured in 1810 with 
greater ease than had been expected. Their capture was indirectly facilitated 
Vv diminution of American East India trade, resulting from Jefferson’s 
Embargo. Board’s Secret Drafts, vol. 3, 27 Dec. 1808. 
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which the Company was subjected between 1807 and 1812 forced 
them on several occasions to petition for aid, and altogether in 
these years the Company at home borrowed £6,000,000 upon 
bond. 1 The time was unpropitious to these applications because 
the Government was straining the resources of the country to the 
utmost to provide for the magnitude of the national expenditure. 
On each occasion, as the Directors had foreseen, the Government 
exacted concessions from them as the price of the loans. The 
Directors agreed in turn to place their ships at the service of the 
navy, to allow direct trade between Africa and North and South 
America, and also between the Cape of Good Hope, New South 
Wales, and Ceylon. They finally and indignantly drew the line 
when in May 1810, they were asked to admit India-built shipping 
to the trade between Britain and India. 2 

The establishment by Napoleon of the Continental System, 
which considerably reduced the Company’s export of Indian goods 
to the Continent, encouraged the American private traders to try 
to monopolise this trade and, in ships freighted at peace rates and 
with no convoy charges to pay, they bade fair to succeed. 3 The 
Directors had long been observing with increasing dissatisfaction 
the rapid growth of American trade between India and Europe, 
and the alarming decline in the Company’s home sales impelled 
them to investigate the whole question of the merits of this 
trade. 4 

Charles Grant maintained that the Americans had incontestably 
violated the spirit of the Jay treaty of 1794, which had aimed at 
excluding a direct or circuitous conveyance of Indian products 
in American ships to Europe. 5 This pact had lapsed in 1806 and 
had not been renewed, and Grant claimed that for the remainder 
of the war the Americans’ East India trade ought to be subjected 
to extra duties to enable the Company and British merchants to 
compete on equal terms. 6 With Parry’s support, he proposed the 
imposition of double duties and direct voyages on the American 
trade with Bengal. 7 The Directors quarrelled over these pro¬ 
posals, thus bringing to an end the harmony that had existed in 
the Court since 1802. The majority agreed with Grant, but Sir 
Francis Baring and seven others opposed his suggestions as both 


1 Aubcr, Constitution of E.I. Co. 203. Pari. Hist. N.S. IX, 743, 8 Jul. 1807. 

2 Board to Court, 3, f. 325. 

3 Furber, ‘‘American Trade*’, New England Quarterly , Jun. 1938. 255-56. 
Jefferson’s Embargo soon afterwards crippled the American East India trade. 

4 ibid. 249. 

6 Ibid. 2 t.J. Homo Mb .K)4, f. 101, 28 Oct. 1801, Castlcrcagli to Montrose. 
* Article XII f of Jay h treaty of 1794 had put American trade with India on an 

cqu >! footing wit h the Brit i ih. Ibid. 494, f. 103, Chairmen Vi Report, 14 Oct. 1807. 

7 Ibid. f. 5, 14 Oct, 1807. 
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„ cally inexpedient and commercially imsound. 1 Ever since 
ie spring of 1806, tlie British Government had steadily encroached 
on the rights of neutrals trading with Europe, and this policy, 
carried out in a high-handed manner, had alienated.the United 
States. Baring pointed out that this discussion at the India 
House was taking place “ in a manner the most irritating to the 
feelings of the Americans, at a most critical moment, when it was 
doubtful whether peace could be maintained with America He 
maintained that there were three good reasons why Great Britain 
should encourage the American trade with India ; first, that, 
since the United States had few manufactures of her own, any 
increase of her prosperity would expand the market for British 
manufactures ; secondly, that, since the Berlin Decrees had seri¬ 
ously crippled the Company’s European trade in Indian piece 
goods, the imposition of restrictions on the Americans,who aloiie 
could freely carry a great quantity of these goods to Europe, 
would inflict unnecessary losses on the Indian manufacturers ; 
thirdly, that India needed the silver brought by American ships, 
in his own words, “ Whoever will bring silver to pay for the 
productive industry of a country should be received with open arms 
and on equal terms whether a Briton or a foreigner ”. Privately 
he commented 2 : 


Giant harps always upon the subject as a question of taxation. I care 
not a straw whether it is one, five or fifty per cent. It is the principle he 
inculcates; the manner of doing it; and, above all, the time. I assert that 
the man has not a mind fit to preside over a great commercial establishment, 
still less over the general interests of a great empire. 

Replying to Baring, Grant revealed that his main aim was to 
recapture markets taken from the Company by the Americans 
and to wrest from them their share of the carrying trade from 
India, 3 He combated Baring’s statement that India needed the 
silver brought by the Americans, alleging, probably correctly, that 
the East itself could provide sufficient bullion for India’s trading 
needs. lie agreed with Baring that “ the manufactures and trade 
°f the British possessions in India should be encouraged . . . 
but , he concluded, “ they must fall under that system of regu¬ 
lation which the paramount state in a combined view of its general 
interests sees best on the whole ”. 

Hie Portland Ministry was at this time completing its Orders 
in Council, which indirectly attacked neutral trade.' Therefore, 
with the consent of the Board of Control and of the majority of 
the Directors, Grant’s ideas on this question were embodied in 

1 Ibid. f. 123, 10 Dec. 1807. 

3 Ibid. f. 207, Oct. 1808. 


2 Ibid. 
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_and sent to India (6 November 1807). 1 In this dis- 

cussio^i, Baring had taken a wider and sounder view than Grant. 
It was true that the Americans had evaded the terms of the com¬ 
mercial pact of 1794, and that they enjoyed in consequence greater 
trading privileges than other foreign nations. But the homo 
government had known of this at least as early as June 1 • 9 <. 
It was clearly, inexpedient in 1807 unnecessarily to provoke the 
United States, and the revision of the system might well have 
been postponed, as Baring advised, until the return of peace. The 
Orders in Council and Jefferson’s Embargo in any case temporarily 
crippled the American East India trade and Grant s despatch added 
insult to injury. There was some truth in Baring s words : ihe 
lofty, dictatorial language and the temper, tenor and spirit of the 
despatch are even more irritating than the measure which it 
enjoins.” 2 

In their greatly weakened financial position the Court cf Direct¬ 
ors fell an easy prey to a succession of internal quarrels. The 
high-handed methods of Grant and Parry and their fanatical 
conduct in respect to religion completely alienated a small minority 
of the Directors, led by Baring. In the early months of 1807, 
a dispute occurred in the Court on the discussion of the effects 
that were to be expected from the activity of British Christian 
missionaries in India. In the eighteenth century it had been a 
settled principle of the Company’s government in no way to meddle 
with the religious and social customs of the Indians. But, towards 
the century’s close, numerous bodies of zealots in Great Britain, 
in particular, the Wesleyan Methodists, the Baptists, the Calvinist 
Methodists, and what were called the Evangelical Clergy and 
Laity, 3 exercised themselves in agitating for “ the universal dis¬ 
semination of Christianity in India ”. The Clapham Sect, among 
whose leading members were Wilberforce, Grant, Henry Thornton 
and Parry, which represented the last of these groups, took the 
lead. In 1792, Grant had written a pamphlet representing their 
point of view. 4 In it he stated that the social and moral conditions 
among the Indians were in many cases barbarous ; as an instance 
ho mentioned the practice of suttee, the burning of widows on their 
husbands’ pyres. Such evils, he said, were the result of the 

1 The Beng.il Govrrmnont wan di-satiafied with it and referred it to London for 
reconsideration and amendment. Down to the war of 1812 the Jay treaty coil* 
tinued to govern American trade with India. See Furber, American trade 
op. cit. 257-64. 

Home Misc. 494, f. 207, Oct. 1808. 

3 Add. MSS. 29188, fT. 130-40, 23 Jnn. 1813, S. Waring to Hastings. 

4 Observations on ihe Mate of Society among the Asiatic subjects of (treat Britain , 
1813. See Enr. MSS. F.18, f. 91. 
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-CjgjMance inherent in their religion, which could be removed only 
fry education in English*'a key which would open to the people 
a knowledge of Christianity. Triumphantly he concluded, “ The 
cure of darkness is light ”. Thenceforth Grant and his associates 
worked to establish Christian missions in India with Government 
support and protection. In 1793, Wilberforce strove, though in 
vain, to procure the insertion in the Charter Act of provisions for 
the admission and encouragement of missionaries and school¬ 
masters in India. Henry Dundas at first adopted his suggestions 1 
but, on finding that the great majority of the Directors and Pro¬ 
prietors opposed them “ as imwisely expending the Company’s 
money and as dangerous to the peace and good order of the British 
possessions in India ” he hastily dropped them. 2 This initial 
failure stirred the Saints to greater efforts. In 1799, they helped 
to found the Church Missionary Society, and in 1804 the British 
and Foreign Bible Society. 

By custom the Chairmen of the Company disposed of the 
appointments to chaplaincies in India, and Grant and Parry, the 
“ pious chairs ” as Toone mockingly called them, took care to 
send to India a number of ardent Evangelical clergymen, amongst 
whom were Claudius Buchanan and Henry Martin. 3 In 1805, 
Buchanan published a pamphlet urging the Government to set 
up an ecclesiastical establishment in British India, 4 and inveighing 
against the indifference of the Hindus to any form of Christian 
teaching he incautiously added : “A wise policy seems to demand 
that wo should use every means of coercing this contemptuous 
spirit of our native subjects.” 5 Thomas Twining, one of the 
leading Proprietors and a very level-headed man, called the 
attention of the General Court to this unfortunate phrase. 6 He 
pointed out that this matter ought to be regarded in a political 
rather than in a religious light, because any such coercion or inter¬ 
meddling with Hindu prejudices might lead to serious unrest in 
British India. He deprecated the policy of Grant and Parry in 
giving encouragement to a man of such rash ideas as Buchanan. 
Fanaticism tends to obscure rather than to clarify, political issues, 

1 Willi m Cabell bad reported favourably on the political value of teaching the 
Indians tho English language. Charters,'I.O. 11, 1703, 

2 Court Minutes, 102, f. 128. Morning Chronicle , 2 4 May 1793. 

3 Morris, Grant , 220. Both Buchanan and Martin bec ame < elebrated for their 
missionary work in India and for their translations of the Scriptures into various 
Eli tern languages. The 41 chairs M sent about 20 missionaries to India between 

1793 and 1813. App. Court- Minutes, 3, f. 27. 

* On the expediency of establishing an Ecclesiastical Establishment in India . 
1805. 

6 Letter to Chairman of E.I. Company , 21, T. Twining, 1807. 

6 Omitted in later editions of Buchanan’s pamphlet. 
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and Twining was attacked in tlie General Court, and later in Ike 
press, as an opponent of Christianity, the controversy finally 
becoming so heated that Twining publicly offered to drop the 
whole question, provided the Court of Directors would state that 
they had no intention of interfering with the religious beliefs of 
the Indians. 1 Before any action could be taken, private reports 
reached London of a mutiny of the sepoys at Vellore in the Madras 
Presidency. 

Orders drawn up by Sir John Cradock, the Commander-in-Chief 
at Madras, and sanctioned by Lord William Bentinck, the 
Governor, had introduced various changes in the appearance of 
the sepoys, which affected in particular their distinguishing marks 
of caste, their dress and turbans, and the quantity and shape of 
the hair on their faces. The sepoys interpreted these orders, 
which really aimed at creating a uniformity of appearance in the 
native army, as an attack on their religion. The apparent British 
intention to subdue all India, combined with the recent exceptional 
activity of the Cliristian missionaries, gave colour to this view. 
Despite some disobedience on the part of the sepoys the orders 
were executed. Then followed two months of unrest in the Madras 
native army, fomented by the presence at Vellore of the exiled 
family of the late Tipu Sultan of Mysore, together with a crowd of 
several hundred retamers and adherents. The sepoys finally lost 
confidence in their European officers, who had treated their com¬ 
plaints in a most unsympathetic manner, and on 10 July 1806, 
they revolted, killing or wounding over 200 of the British garrison 
of 370. The re volt was soon quelled b} a British force from Arcot. 2 

In England those, like Baring, Toone and Twining, who had 
already voiced their opposition to the activities of the Christian 
missions in India, at once asserted that the mutiny was the out¬ 
come of these activities. The majority of the Directors were 
inclined to take this view'and public opinion supported them. 3 
As Toone said, “ If the question were put to the Court, it would 
result in an order to send all missionaries home ”. 4 In March 
1807, Elpkinstone, the Chairman, informed Dundas that according 
to the reports, as yet admittedly incomplete, the mutiny appeared 
to have originated in “ opposition to the innovations in the customs 
and religious institutions of the sepoys, fanned to heat by general 
rumours of their forced conversion to Christianity and by the 
family and adherents of Tipu Sultan at Vellore Dundas’s 

1 Asiatic Ann. Beg. (^far. 1807), 29. 

2 Wilson, History of British India , 11G et seq. 

3 Farington Diary , V, 1G. 

* Add. MSS. 29182, f. 210, 27 May 1807, Toone to Hastings, 
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Sic comment was, “ No man has the right to make another 
happy against his will! 1 Until the arrival of fuller information 

of the causes of the mutiny, Grant and Parry had no alternative 
but completely to deny that missionary activity was in any way 
responsible. When the Court considered the available information 
in April they soon reached the conclusion that Cradock and 
Bentinck had acted imprudently in forcing the sepoys to alter their 
appearance: they resolved that Bentinck in particular had 
neglected to profit from repeated warnings of the danger of a 
mutiny, and that in the public interest it was necessary to recall 
them both. Dundas agreed with the Directors that both should 
be recalled, 2 but he altered the Court’s resolution by cautiously 
omitting all direct reference to the mutiny. 3 Cradock\s recall was 
justifiable because his judgment had clearly been at fault. 
Bentinck was unfortunate; the matter mainly concerned the 
army, in the affairs of which he was averse from interfering. How¬ 
ever, he had sanctioned, albeit unwittingly, the unpopular orders, 
and, as Governor, he had to accept responsibility. Dundas pro¬ 
posed that Sir George Barlow should be appointed to succeed 
Bentinck. 4 5 Parry and Grant, who had just been elected as 
Chairman and Deputy Chairman, agreed that in the circumstances 
this appointment would give Madras the best Governor within 
easy reach. The majority of the Court acquiesced, but seven of 
the Directors, 0 who were developing a concerted opposition to 
Grant s general policy, dissented on the grounds that this appoint¬ 
ment would unjustifiably supersede William Petrie, the senior 
councillor at Madras, who had been in the service thirteen years 
longer than Barlow. 

t*rant and Parry set themselves to quieten the general clamour 
against missionary activity in India. As a means to this end they 
wrote a letter to Dundas containing a series of “ Observations on 
the state of affurs in India relative to the defects in the adminis¬ 
tration in general \ 6 They advised him that in view of the 
mutiny at Vellore it was necessary at once to investigate the whole 
of the Company’s administrative system, and to, send a despatch 
on the subject to India. They urged that, since the subject was a 
delicate one, this despatch should be forwarded not, as would have 
been usual, through the Court of Directors, but through the Secret 

1 Home Misc. 818, f. 355. Mar. 1807. 

“Add. MSS. 20182, f. 142, 16 v L »r. 1807, Toone to Hastings. 

3 Board to Court. 2, f. 491, 29 May 1807. 

4 Pari. Hist. N.S. XV, 840. 

5 Probably, Baring, H. Inghs, Toone, Metcalfe, Elphinstone, Pattison, 
Bonsley, 

0 President’s Secret Correa., I.O. 4, f. 1 , 18 May 1807. 
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Committee. They went on to suggest that the “ positive causes ” 
of the mutiny “ were the changes in the dress of the sepoys, and 
the intrigues of the Muslim adherents of Tipu Sultan’s family 
But, in their opinion, there were equally important predisposing 
causes: 

The Company’s government in India [they said] has become (except in 
religious matters) less careful due partly to the sending of men from England 
to occupy the leading positions in the Company’s service. . . , The 
Governor-General has become absolute, and absolute power is not friendly 
to freedom of opinion. . . . New men and European ideas of policy have 
of late years been too rapidly introduced into India. ... At the same 
time, the tendency of our measures in different parts of India has been 
gradually to dispense more and more with the agency of the natives from 
the higher posts. . . . We have carried this matter too far for our own 
ultimate interest. 

But in their eyes the greatest evil of all was that the Company's 
government had become almost inaccessible to Indian opinion. 
Displaying remarkable insight, the “ chairs ” indicated that the 
recent extension of the Bengal administrative system, which 
removed the Government’s officials from direct contact with the 
people, had greatly contributed to this. 1 They therefore proposed 
that a commission of Indians should be set up to investigate the 
complaints of the people, particularly of the Hindus, against the 
Company’s government ; and that there should be a reversion to 
the practice of appointing Company’s servants as Governors- 
General, Governors, and Commanders-in-Chief; that the Governor- 
General should be relieved of the power to overrule hi3 Council; 
and that as a precautionary measure 4,000 British troops should 
im? ediately be sent to India to make up the deficiency in the 
army establishment. No immediate change in the Company’s 
administvative system resulted from this paper, but the “ chairs ” 
succeeded in their main object: they gave Dundas food for 
thought for several months, and they buried the missionary 
question, so far as the Board was concerned, under the load of 
their various suggestions. 

In the Court of Directors, Toone pressed for a decision on the 
question of sending missionaries to India. Some informal dis¬ 
cussion then took place in which Grant infuriated Toone by 
“ gravely asking him if he was disposed to trample upon the 
Cross ”, 2 but Barry used his privilege as Chairman to avoid a 
formal, perhaps acrimonious debate. Toone, who was an anxious 

1 President’s Secret Corn s., 1.0. 4, f. 1, 18 May 1807. The Directors had 
evidently reached a similar conclusion on the Bengal administrative syt tern 
to that of Col. Thomas Munro. See below, p. 201. 

8 Add. MSS. 20182, ff. 163, 171, 27 Apr., 4 May 1S07. 
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irresolute man of inferior ability, hesitated to press the matter 
to a conclusion, and the habitual absence of Baring from the meet¬ 
ings of the Court left the opponents of Grant and Parry without 
a capable leader. Grant privately told one of his ' missionary 
friends 1 : 

We hope the idea of sending out strong orders is given up, and it is not 
a small point to have gained time. . . . The tide was so strong that, if God 
had not been pleased to use two well-intentioned . . . instruments, in situ¬ 
ations in which my colleague and I are, orders of a very different kind would 
. . . have been transmitted. 


When Thomas Twining found out that the Directors had tempo¬ 
rarily dropped the question, he determined to force them to a 
decision by once more bringing the whole case before the public. 
He first published a pamphlet condemning the activities of the 
Christian missions in India, 2 and he then intimated to the Pro¬ 
prietors his intention of giving them the opportunity of discussing 
his views. Twining’s outburst produced a pamphlet war, in 
which over twenty-five writers took part. The Edinburgh and 
Quarterly Reviews took sides ; the Reverend Mr. Owen replied on 
behalf of the Foreign and Bible Society, and John Scott Waring, 
Warren Hastings’s former agent, with a pamphlet which quickly 
went through four editions, joined in the fray on Twining’s behalf. 
This phase of the conflict came to an end with the publication of 
a comparatively restrained work by Lord Teignmouth, formerly 
Sir John Shore. 3 He maintained that little harm, and perhaps 
some good, would arise from the despatch of a regulated number 
of missionaries to India. He gave it as his opinion that on the 
whole the Indians would probably remain indifferent to the 
proselytising activities of the missionaries and, therefore, that 
the latter should abstain from direct attack on Indian custom 
and prejudice, and should confine their work to preaching and 
instructing. 

True to his word, Thomas Twining took up the whole question 
in the General Court, but Grant and Parry, who foresaw the hazard 
to which their cause would be subjected by a prolonged public 
discussion, persuaded him to withdraw his motion by promising 
to bring the Directors to an immediate decision. 4 Sir Francis 


1 Morris, Grant, 300, 20 Jun. 1807. 

2 Letter to the Cha: wan on the danger of interfering r the religious opinions of 

Or natives of India . 1807. 

3 Considerations of the jymclicability , policy and obligation of communicating 
Christianity to India. 1808. This pamphk t h -s been nmch overpraised by 
Kaye ( Christianity in India , 156 et seq.) and Pearson ( Buchanan , IT, 178). 
ActuaUy it contains many obvious contradiction 3 , exaggerations and errors/ 

4 India House Debates, 23 Dee. 1807. 
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Baring undertook to present the case against the missionaries in 
the Court of Directors, but unfortunately for his cause, as Toone 
pointed out: “ Sir Francis had lost much of that consequence 
with the Court which his superior knowledge, experience and 
abilities entitle him to, by rarely appearing amongst them.” 1 
The upshot Was that Grant carried a resolution by*13 votes to 7 
in favour of the status quo as it affected the missionaries. 2 Toone 
angrily reported to his friend Warren Hastings : “ We were beat. 

. . . The Saints are elevated. I never loved them, but now I 
detest them.” 3 

Grant and Parry followed up their success by gaining re-election 
to the “ chairs ” in April 1808, although at the same time Grant 
was forced to admit: “ My own situation in this House is unspeak¬ 
ably laborious and wearing . . . and my influence is not what 
it was.” 4 His position was complicated by the receipt of advices 
from Minto, the Governor-General, stating that he had been com¬ 
pelled to place temporary restrictions on the publications and 
preaching of the Serampore missionaries, who had misconducted 
themselves by imprudently attacking the Hindu religion. Minto 
asked for instructions as to his future policy in this matter. The 
drawing up in the Court of a reply to this letter would have renewed 
the controversy among the Directors, and the “ chairs ” therefore 
astutely invited the Board of Control to deal with this invidious 
topic through the Secret Committee. Dundas willingly complied 
and he drew up a discriminating and able draft, informing the 
Governor-General 5 : 

We are very far from being averse to the introduction of Christianity into 
India . . . but nothing could be more unwise than any imprudent or 
injudicious attempt to induce it by means which should irritate and alarm 
their religious prejudices. . . . When we sanctioned the despatch of 
missionaries to India it was far from being in our contemplation to add the 
influence of our authority to any attempts they might make. ... It is 
desirable that the knowledge of Christianity should bo imparted to tho 
natives, but the means to be used for that end shall be only such as shall 
be free from any political danger or alarm. . . . Our paramount power 
imposes upon us the necessity to protect the native inhabitants in tho free 
and undisturbed possession of their religious opinions. 

Grant and Parry were glad to approve of this draft, 6 which was 

1 Add. MSS. 29183, f. 153, 28 Jan. 1808, Toone to Hastings. Cf. ibid. 29180, 
f. 20, 25 Oct. 1804. 

2 The minority probably was Earing, Toono, Inglis, Metcalfo, Elphinstonc, 
Bebb, Patti?on. Ibid. 29183, f. 158, 30 lan. 1808. 

3 Ibid. 4 Morris, Grant , 302. 

5 Board’? Secret Drafts, vol. 3, 26 Aug. 1808. 

e Secret Committee Minutes, vol. 4, 16 Aug. 1808. However, they could not 
r* nisi making certain objections which were recorded in the Secret Committee 
Minute Book. By doing this they hopod to explain them conduct to posterity. 
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th less critical of the conduct of the missionaries than the 
majority of the Directors would have been. In open discussion 
the missionaries would have been discredited and Grant himself 
privately admitted that “ the publications of the missionaries in 
India ... are quite indefensible ”. 1 


Late in August 1808, Dundas found it necessary to amplify his 
instructions to Min to on the subject of the Company’s policy 
towards religion in British India, 2 He advised him, for example, 
to continue the Government’s policy of recognising the religion 
of the country by collecting taxes from the pilgrims thronging to 
the great festivals of Juggernaut, and by supervising the manage¬ 
ment of the temple. Grant and Parry, shocked by this attitude, 
wrote to Dundas, 3 “ Let me beg you will not yourself sign nor 
require us to sign to the principle that a Christian government may 
appoint the priests and direct the worship of a heathen temple.” 
Dundas retorted 4 : 


1 wish to bo distinctly understood as dissenting in toto from t he doctrine 
which you seem to maintain, that on a principle of religion we are not at 
liberty under any circumstances . . . to meddle in the idolatrous ceremonies 
of the Hindus. I think that there can bo no doubt that it is extremely 
unwise to interfere in any degroe beyond what the public welfare and safety 
absolutely require. . . . Political sovereignty gives the Company the 
obligation to preserve the public institutions." 


In the circumstances, Dundas undoubtedly adopted the saner view 
in advising the Bengal Government to base its religious policy on 
political expediency rather than on the Saints’ idea of Christian 
principles. 5 


After this sharp tussle, a lull occurred in India business and 
Dundas took the opportunity to complete several reforms that he 
had already introduced into the Board of Control. In 1S04, 
Castlereagh had consolidated the geographical organisation of the 
Board’s departments, but, by that time, as we have already 
shown, 6 separate Secret and Political departments had been 

1 Morris, Grant y 303. 

3 The “chairs ” had tried to persuade Dundas to reverse the Govern in« s 
policy by forbidding Min to to uterfere with Hindu institutions. Home 
59. f. 479, Sept. 1808. 

3 Ibid. f. 403, 31 Aug. 1808. 

4 Ibid. f. 471, 6 Sept. 1808. Cf. Board to Court, 3, f. 134, 4 Mar. 1809. 

6 Dundas privately admitted that much uf tho cruelty involved in the festivals 
of Juggernaut might be mitigated “ by the int< rferenoe of tho Local Government, 
w. .h the aid oi the most enlightened priests, but I am very averse to any orders 
t'» that effect being rent from home, moro especially if they were to he publicly 
. . .discussed in the Court of Directors Add. MSS. 37310, f. 47, 5 Jan. 1811, 
ft. Dundas to Wellesley. 

6 See above, p, 121. 
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differentiated. It was found that business in these two depart¬ 
ments was conducted so much more easily than in the others that 
Dundas decided to reorganise the Board’s division of departments. 
He abolished the Bengal, Madras and Bombay divisions and 
replaced them by five departments, Secret and Political, Revenue 
and Judicial, Military, Public and Commercial, Financial, 1 roughly 
corresponding to the branches of the governments in India, and 
to the departments at the India House. The work of the important 
Secret and Political department was put in tho charge of the 
Secretary, George Holford, and the Assistant Secretary, William 
Meheux, one of whom at least was always to be present at the 
Board meetings. A chief clerk was appointed to supervise the 
routine of the office and to take care of the records. The four 
other departments were put in the charge of four senior clerks, 
each of whom was given tliree assistants. Promotion in all cases 
was to be by departmental succession. At the same time the 
salaries of ail officers were raised. 2 John W. Meheux, who had 
succeeded Cabell in June 1800, was the most important official 
at the Boa rd at this time. Henry Dundas had begun the practice, 
adopted by his successors, of employing the Assistant Secretary to 
the Board as his private secretary. 3 Castlereagh had so employed 
Meheux, who, as he recognised, was undoubtedly the best informed 
and most responsible of the Board’s officials. 4 Between February 
1806, and April 1807, Thomas Creevey acted as Secretary to the 
Board. At a later date he vastly entertained the Commons by 
describing how he idled away his days at the Board, where, he 
claimed, it was impossible to find any work to do. 5 6 Creevey aimed 
at creating amusement rather than at establishing the truth, but 
the probable reason why he had enjoyed so much leisure was that 
Meheux did most of his work for him. One of Creevev’s successors, 
Sir Patrick Murray, appointed in January 1810, seldom attended 
at the Board and Meheux did his work, too. 0 

While Dundas was at the Board, recognition was given to the 
extremely arduous nature of the President’s work by the increase 
of his salary from £2,000 to £5,000 a year. 7 This increase put the 



1 Sir W. Fostt r {India Office Records, 34) mistakenly says that the Financial 
Department was not established until 1838. 

2 Board Minutes, 3, f. 438, 11 Sept. 1807. 

3 Thomas Grenville apparently broke this cust-m by employing Edward 
Golding, a retired Bengal civilian, as Lis privat o secretary. Courts and Cabinets , 
George IU , XV, 48. Ther after the President*® private secretary was usually the 
chief clerk of the Secret Department. 

4 Board Minutes, vol. 3, r > Feb. 181m and ff. 445-46, 11 Sept. 1807. 

^ Pari Hist. N.S. \ I, 1120, 14 Mar. 1822. 

6 Board Minutes, 4, ff. 233, 363, 392. 

7 Pari Hist. N.3. NX, 129, 14 May 1811. 
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dency of the Board, in respect to salary, on a level with the 
Secretaryships of State ; hut it still ranked as a post of second- 
class political importance, which did not necessarily carry with it 
a seat in the cabinet, and Dundas himself had no hesitation later 
in leaving the Board for the Admiralty. 1 Meanwhile it was 
becoming increasingly evident to Dundas that the India House, 
whether through insufficient staff or through the delay caused by 
the Directors' quarrels, was becoming choked with work. He 
caused his senior clerks to make a list of all paragraphs and letters 
from India that remained unanswered on 30 September 1807. On 
being informed that 9,868 paragraphs, or about 150 letters, were 
then unanswered, he at once urged the “ chairs ” to make up this 
“ large and serious arrear in the correspondence ”. 2 But Parry 
and Grant were too distracted by the quarrels among the Directors 
to pay attention. In the following year Dundas repeated his 
advice, this time stating that the arrears had risen to 13,137 
paragraphs, or about 190 letters. Grant on this occasion assured 
Dundas that the causes were the greatly increased correspondence 
arising out of Wellesley’s activities in India, and the omission to 
increase the office staff of the India House. Grant also pointed 
out- that 1,624 of the unanswered paragraphs concerned trivialities, 
and that, in any case, the season of correspondence ended in April 
and not in September. According to his calculations the arrear 
of correspondence on 3 March 1809, amounted to 7,370 paragraphs. 3 
Despite Dundas 5 s anxiety to reduce the arrears, Grant—one of 
whose major faults as he grew older was that of procrastination 4 — 
long hesitated to reorganise the office establishment at the India 
House. Late in 1809 he finally compromised by adding “ a 
military secretary and two assistant civil secretaries ” to the staff. 5 
This was a poor substitute for the necessary complete reorganis¬ 
ation and from this time the India House was always struggling to 
make up its arrears. 

Grant perforce acted more promptly when, in February 1809, 
the Directors were accused in Parliament of abusing their patronage 
by advertising writerships and cadetships for sale. 6 He at once 


Cf. Creevcy [ibid. XIV, 929, 8 Jun. 1809) who *aid : “ The appointment a 3 
President of the Board was not considered in itself as a place of adequate emolu¬ 
ment but rather as a step to one of greater profit.” 

2 Board to Court, 2, f. 619, 15 Dee. 1S07. 

3 Court to Board, 4, f. 1, 3 Mar. 1S09. 

4 Add. MSS. 29179, f. 371, 23 Aug. 1804. Cf. TooneV remark, “ Grant pauses 
upon every poiut to the great prejudice of public business. I have often told 
him that- it. we re bettor to do wrong than not to decide.” 

* Court to Board 9, f. 432, 27 Aug. 1829. -S- e above p. 17. 

0 I J arl. Hut. N.S. XII, 504. Three advertisements for a cadetship in 1805, for 
example, produced nine answers ! CuJetikip in H.E.l.C,., F. Gamlen. 1931. 
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demanded a Committee of Enquiry. The report of the Committee 
established the fact that some Indian appointments had been sold, 
but that none of the Directors were implicated ; that the sales 
had taken place after the passage of the appointments through 
several hands. 1 The Directors were duly congratulated on the 
good use they, had made of their patronage. 



In the meantime, the squabbles in the India House over the 
question of the responsibility of the Christian missionaries for the 
• mutiny at Vellore, had died down, and in July 1809, Grant thought 
he might safely venture to demand a reconsideration of the 
question. Both he and Parry, had “ repeatedly seen and conversed 
with Lord William Bentinck 55 and as a result they “ had much 
regretted the disaster which . . . befell him ”. 2 Grant therefore 
proposed to the Court that they should openly recognise, what 
was obvious from the papers on the case, that the blame for the 
Vellore mutiny rested far more on Cradock, the Commander-in- 
Chief, than on Bentinck. The great majority of the Court agreed 
with Grant and resolved that Bentinck’s culpability lay in his not 
having exercised “ greater care and caution ... in examining 
into the real sentiments ... of the sepoys, before measures of 
severity were adopted ”, a judgment which was more favourable 
to Bentinck than their original indictment that he “ had neglected 
to profit by the repeated warnings of the danger ”. 3 Grant's next 
step revealed his ulterior motive. He pointed out to the Directors 
that the evidence on the case proved that the unpopular orders 
respecting the changes in the sepoys' appearance were not complete 
innovations; that, for example, the type of turban which the 
sepoys were ordered to wear had been previously worn by a regi¬ 
ment of the Madras native army. He el aimed that the unpopular 
orders alone could not possibly have caused the outbreak, and he 
unjustifiably concluded that Muslim intrigue, fomented by the 
presence of the dispossessed family of Tipu Sultan, had been chiefly 
responsible for the mutiny. “ The underlying cause,” he said, 
“ was Muhammadan political disaffection, and advantage was 
taken of the unpopular orders to provoke the mutiny.'' 4 In 
short, he exculpated the missionaries from the charge of having 
provoked the mutiny. Grant put his case before the Directors 
with such persuasive force that, although-his conclusion rejected 


1 Report , 1809, 2-19. It was revealed that Custlereagh had allocated a writer- 
ship to his friend ana colleague. Lord Clancarty, who was to r.se it to gain a scat 
in Parliament. Pari. Hist. N.S. XIV, 203, 25 Apr. 1809. 

:1 Morris, Grant, 305. 

App. Court Minutes, 1, f. 242, 8 Aug. 1809. 

4 Ibid. if. 274, 13 Sept. 1809. 
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t’s former decision on this case, all but two of them 
accepted his verdict, which was embodied in a resolution and sent 
to India. 1 Actually, the evidence afforded no proof that the 
family of Tipu Sultan had been in communication previous to the 
outbreak, either with the insurgents or with any native chief 
outside Vellore. The Hindus, who formed the bulk of the Madras 
army, had been equally if not more disaffected than the Muslims, 2 
yet as Colonel Thomas Munro said, “ The restoration of the 
Muhammadan family in Mysore could have been desirable to none 
of the Hindus.” 3 The mainspring of the mutiny was almost 
certainly the sepoys’ dread of religious change, under compulsion 
of the military orders. The presence of the family of Tipu at 
Vellore merely increased the local excitement. A careful and 
considerate investigation of the sepoys’ objections to the changes 
would probably have prevented the mutiny. The passing of the 
resolution by the Directors was undoubtedly a great personal 
triumph for Grant. The question of converting the natives of 
India to Christianity was at that time supposed to depend for its 
solution upon the origin of the massacre at Vellore, and Grant’s 
triumph proved to be the necessary preliminary to the insertion 
of a clause in the Charter Act of 1813/ which permitted the licensing 
oi missionaries to introduce into India useful knowledge and 
religious and moral improvements. 

The re-establishinent of harmony in the Court was more apparent 
than real. Grant usually got his own way because it was extraor¬ 
dinarily difficult to convince him that he was ever in the wrong. 
Literally he was prepared to argue for years. 4 But the cleavage 
in the Court over the Vellore mutiny had been deep, and the 
arrival of news in August 1809, of more unrest at Madras, this 
time among the Company’s European troops, further exacerbated 
the feelings of the opposing sides. 

At Madras Sir George Barlow as Governor, and Lieutenant- 
General Hay Macdowall as Commander-in-Chief, had succeeded 
Bentinck and Cradock. In reaction to Cradoek’s indiscreet con¬ 
duct, the home government had directed that Macdowall should 
not succeed to his predecessor’s seat in the Madras Council. Mac¬ 
dowall regarded this order as a personal slight, and in a bitter 


1 Ibid. f. 242, 8 Aug. 1809. Minority—Bebb, Hudlcston. 

8 Purnia, the Dewan of Mysore, attested this. Bentinck'8 Memorial (1810), 
45. 

3 Gleig, Memoirs of Munro , I, 304. 

4 App. Court Minutes, vol. 1. passim. The minority group on any vote was 
aUowed to record a dissent. Grant began the pernicious practice of replying to 
dissents. The argv nent on the Madras army question began in 1809, Grant was 
Ktdi recording repiic i in 1814. 
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mood, which he allowed to condition his subsequent actions, he 
appealed against the decision to the Directors.' The period w~as 
one of army retrenchment at Madras, and, previous to their recall, 
Bentinck and Cradock had prepared a plan for the abolition of 
what was known as the Tent Contract; namely, an arrangement 
by which officers commanding native corps received a permanent 
monthly allowance, on condition of their providing their men 
with suitable equipage. 1 Sir George Barlow put the plan into 
operation. The Quartermaster-General, Colonel John Munro, who 
had been called on to submit a report on the plan, approved 
of it, but his unfortunate and unnecessary reference to the Tent 
Contract as “ a system which might place an officer’s public 
and private interests in opposition to each other ” was deemed 
by the officers concerned as an attack on their character. They 
demanded a court-martial of Munro, and, after some hesitation, 
Macdowall placed him under arrest. Munro appealed to Barlow, 
the Governor, who on legal advice ordered his release. Macdowall 
unwillingly complied. At this juncture, the Directors’ rejection 
of Macdowall’s appeal for a seat on the Council reached Madras, 
and he at once sent home his resignation. On the eve of his 
embarkation for England he published a General Order—which he 
caused to be circulated by two subordinate officers, Boles and 
Capper—proclaiming that his departure alone prevented him from 
bringing Munro to trial for his contempt of military authority. 
Barlow had so far acted with moderation, but on this he retaliated 
by superfluously dismissing Macdowall, and by suspending Boles 
and Capper for having circulated the General Order. These two 
officers justly pleaded that they had acted under orders, and a 
number of their fellow-officers at once signed an address support¬ 
ing them. On 1 May 1809, Barlow suspended the signatories of 
this address. This sweeping order, which simultaneously accused 
and condemned these officers, caused an uproar in the Company’s 
European forces in South India. Acts of mutiny were committed 
at Masulipatam, Hyderabad, and Seringapatam, and Jalna. 
Barlow, who was sure of the support of the King’s troops and 
of the sepoys, took adequate measures to suppress the outbreaks, 
but the danger w r as not altogether averted until the arrival of 
Minto, the Governor-General, at Madras (11 September 1809), 
whereupon the officers, who had previously refused to give way 
to Barlow, subnutted. 2 

As private reports of these events reached England various wild 
rumours spread, India stock rapi lly fell, and the Directors took 

1 Pari. Papers, Madras , 04, 3 May 1811. 

9 Wilson, History of Br. India, I, 116 efc Roq. 
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Grant himself anxiously asked Dundas whether it was 
true that the army at Madras had risen and executed the Governor. 1 
When preliminary official reports of the mutiny had been received 
the great majority of the Directors, in the interests of law and 
order at Madras, resolved on an unqualified approval of Barlow’s 
measures ; they confirmed his suspension of the officers. 2 But 
four Directors, Elphinstone, Hudleston, Pattison and Banner- 
man dissented from these proceedings on the grounds that the 
Court itself was partly to blame for having excluded Macdowall 
from the Council, and that Barlow had unjustly suspended the 
officers without trial. 3 On these points the “ chairs ” sought but 
failed to gain the advice of the Board, which was in confusion. 
As was not unusual at this period, the Ministers were busy 
squabbling among themselves, and in one of the many current 
political bargains Lord Harrowby, Spencer Perceval’s friend, 
temporarily replaced Dundas at the Board. 4 * Soon afterwards, in 
September 1809, Portland’s Administration came to an end, and 
Perceval formed a new Ministry. Harrowbv had already found 
that his somewhat delicate constitution could not withstand the 
strain of work at the Board, and so Dundas resumed his former 
position. 

By this time fuller evidence on the mutiny had reached England, 
and the number of Barlow’s critics in the Court had increased 
to ten. These Directors, led by Hudleston in Baring s absence, 
declared that Barlow’s indiscreet conduct had been partly respons¬ 
ible for the outbreak. In the main they based their view on the 
reasoning and policy of William Petrie, the second in Council at 
Madras. Throughout the mutinous proceedings there, Petrie had 
opposed Barlow’s attitude towards the officers, and had consist¬ 
ently urged him to adopt a moderate policy and to give the officers 
an opportunity of defending themselves. 6 His motives were not 
entirely altruistic because he resented his supersession at Madras 
by Barlow, and he was perhaps too ready to oppose him. Grant 
disliked Pei l ie as an opponent, of Christian missionary activity in 
India. On the other hand, lie was biassed in Barlow s .favour 
because, as he said, “ Barlow is well inclined to the missionaries. 6 
Grant therefore found difficulty in seeing anything but \ irtue in 
Barlow’s actions, and he made the absurd accusations fv,-imst 
Petrie that his conduct was not only ♦subversive of Barlow s 


1 llomo Misc. 817. f. 627, 2 Jan. 1810. 

• App. Court Mlttu s, L r« 360, la Out* I 

Ibid. f. 310, 13 Oct. 1809. 

4 July iSO'J, (' rtr!* and Cabinets, George Illy 340. 

* App. Court Minutes, 1. f. J2G, 10 Sopt. 1810. 

6 Morris, Grant, 302. 
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authority, but also' wrong because “ conciliation was impossible 
with the officers ”. 1 

The difference of opinion in the Court came to a head over the 
appointment of a Commander-in-Chief to succeed Macdowall. 
On Dundas’s nomination, the Directors appointed Sir Samuel 
Auehmuty, who, however, refused to leave England until he was 
assured of a seat on the Madras Council. Grant saw Dundas on 
this matter, and pressed for the recall of Petrie, asserting “ Barlow 
and Petrie cannot remain together in the same government ”. 2 
Dundas, who had been chiefly responsible for Barlow’s appoint¬ 
ment, favoured this because it would leave vacant a seat in the 
Council for Auehmuty. 3 4 The friends of Petrie in the Direction 
countered that it would be fairer to remove Casamajor, the junior- 
Madras councillor, and then to appoint Auehmuty and Petrie as 
second and third in Council respectively. This suggestion was 
put to the vote in Court on 6 April 1810. The numbers were 
evenly divided, 11 against 11,* and the Treasurers lot negatived 
the proposal. Four days later Grant proposed the removal of 
Petrie. In the intervening period he had secretly persuaded 
Taylor, one of the Directors who' had hitherto supported Petrie, 
to change sides, and Petrie’s removal from the Madras Council 
was therefore carried by 12 votes, to 10. 5 Pei tie’s friends raised 
the whole quest ion in the Commons by proposing an investigation 
of the Madras mutiny, but they were thwarted by the general lack 
of interest and by Dundas’s vigorous defence of Barlow’s “ un¬ 
daunted firmness ”. 6 Nevertheless, they bided their time for 
avenging Petrie’s recall. 

In the April elections at the India House Grant’s opponent 
managed to exclude him from both of the “ chairs ’ for the first 
time in five years. 7 8 The new Chairmen were William Astell and 
Jacob Bosanquet. The latter, who owed his election to the 
influence of Dundas,® had' much greater experience of the India 



1 App. Court Minutes, 1, f. 659, 10 Sept. 1810. Grant in 1805 lwd criticised 

Bo Wow as a Bengal Councillor for not voicing opposition to Wellesley’s policy. 

3 Homo Misc. 817,' f. 688, 2 Apr. 1810. 

8 App. Court Minutes, 1, f. 554, 2 Apr. 1810. 

4 Parties probably were~ t -A gainst Petrie : Grant, Astell, Smith, Plowdcn, 
Marjoribanks, J. Inglie, Bebb, Robinson, Jackson, Millet, Wigram. For Petrie : 
Baring, H. Inglis, Toone, Hudlcston, Elphinstone, Pattison, Banncrman, 
Daniel!, Metcalfe, Williams, Taylor. 

4 The absentees, Mills and Robarts, supported Grant. Grant persuaded Taylor 
to change over on the understanding that he would promote an investigation o: 
Barlow’s conduct. d to do this and Taylor later went back into opposition 

to Barlow. App. Court Minutes, 1, .f. 520; 2, f. 1187. 

6 Pari. Hint. N.S. XV, 836', 4 Mar. 1810. 

7 He was “out by rotation” in 1806. 

8 Home Misc. 817, f. 975, 7 Oct. 1810, Bosanquet to R. Dundas. 
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ie machinery than Astell and soon proved himself the more 
dominant and energetic of the two. Unknown to Astell, he 
actually conducted a private correspondence and held secret meet¬ 
ings on East India affairs with Dundas. 1 Astell, a rather stupid 
time-server, was inclined to follow Grant’s lead on the Madras 
question, but Bosanquet at once made clear to him that he would 
rather not openly pledge himself to any one course. He exclaimed: 
“ Like a man immersed in a flood I forbear to make exertions till I 
am able to see which way the lands lie.” 2 But privately he told 
Dundas 3 : 


I can find nothing which would justify the Court of Directors in dismissing 
the officers. . . . The fever in the public mind in Madras is very general 
and is not much allayed. It is exceedingly desirable that Sir George Barlow 
should be removed from Madras at as early a period as it can be done without 
appearing to give way to the dispositions of the army. It was unfortunate 
he was sent there ; no great amelioration can be expected while he is there 
• . . I think Barlow showed decision and resolution and is honest, but he 
acted harshly and . . . caused unnecessary annojmnce. 

Instead of acting courteously towards both Macdowall and Petrie, 
“ he applied the stern Roman virtue. . . . The action of the 
Madras army was unjustifiable, but that of the Madras Govern¬ 
ment equally so. . . . The revolt is crushed and leniency is 
therefore the proper procedure.” Bosanquet suggested to Dundas 
that the suspended and dismissed officers should be restored to 
the service. In contradiction to his former attitude, Dundas 
agreed that Barlow had perhaps been imduly harsh in suspending 
the officers without a preliminary trial. JBosanquet therefore as 
a test case proposed the restoration of Major Boles, but the Com 
still remained evenly divided, 12 against 12, 4 and the Treasurer’s 
lot decided the issue against the restoration. Astell was frankly 
despondent about the position, confessing to Dundas, “ I don’t 
know what to suggest ”. 5 Bosanquet averred that “ Astell and 
Grant have so tied themselves up in the Court of Directors on 
points of honour concerning Madras, that they cannot move back¬ 
wards or forwards. . . . They may have to eat their own words 
and recede from their former position ”. 6 Nevertheless, to ease 
their position. Bosanquet postponed further deliberation of tiie 
officers’ case. 7 

1 Ibid. f. 957, 27 Sopt. 1810. 2 Ibid. f. 901, 1 Nov. 1810. 

3 Ibid. ff. 057, 1083, 1092. 

4 Thu parties probably were— Against Boles : Grant, Astell, Millet, Jackson, 
Mills, Robart 3 , Emith, Piowden, Marjoribanks, J. Inglis, Robinson, Parry. 
F ,r Boles: Bosanquet, Twining, Wigrara, Williams, Toone, Metcalfe, Hudle- 
8ton, Bannerman, Davis, Thornton, Reid, Cottou. 

6 Home Mise. 817, t. 1034, 15 Dec. 1810. 

«Ibid, f. 1071, 16 Jan. 1811. » Ibid. f. 1083. 26 Jan. 1811. 
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In April 1811, Bosanquet succeeded to the Chairmanship, and 
Hugh Inglis was appointed as his deputy. The latter, who was 
a personal friend and supporter of Petrie and therefore inimical to 
Barlow, 1 at once began to encourage the opponents of Barlow in 
the Direction to review the recent conduct of the Madras Govern¬ 
ment. Accordingly, Thornton and Elphinstone proposed a reso¬ 
lution that a reform in the Madras government was necessary, 
and that, since it was inexpedient for Sir George Barlow to carry 
through this reform, a new Governor should be appointed. 2 
Bosanquet, who still corresponded with Dundas independently of 
his partner, 3 was undecided as to the proper course to be followed. 
He discussed the position with Dundas 4 : 



There are [he said] ten Directors ready to vote Barlow’s removal . . . 
I am not strong for. Barlow. I think I ought to support him. It depends 
on the attitude of Government ... I conceive there is a very great differ¬ 
ence between getting liim out of the way, and giving him up as a prey to 
the army. 

Dundas and Bosanquet finally agreed on a policy of caution and 
delay, and they obtained the rejection of Thornton’s resolution by 
14 votes to 10. 5 However, the opponents of Barlow, who were 
gradually gaining the ascendency in the Court, were determined to 
recall him . In the following April they procured the election 
of Inglis and Thornton as Chairman and Deputy Chairman. At 
the same time four of Barlow’s supporters went out of the Direction 
by rotation, 6 with the result that in September 1812, the dismissed 
Madras officers were restored to the service, and two months later, 
Barlow’s enemies gained their long-sought revenge and recalled 
him by 18 votes to 6, 7 

All parties, whether in England or India, had shown up badly in 
this long, disorderly and vindictive struggle. The Directors’ 
i. ^tions had been governed far more by personal animosities than 
by political principles. They had taken their stand according 
to their attitude towards Barlow or Petrie or Grant, as the case 
may have been. In these circumstances the normal grouping 
of the Directors into well-defined interests had broken down, which 
,vas perhaps the inevitable concomitant of the general weakening 
of the Company’s position at home. Dundas had not attempted 


1 Add. MSS. 38410, f. 59, Mar. 1312. 2 App. Court Minutes, 2, f. 1086. 

3 Home Misc. 817, f. 1230, 17 Jun. 1811. 4 Ibid. f. 1220, 0 Jun. 1811. 

6 1 bid. f. 1248, 23 Jul. 1811. Parties were—(a) immnquet, Mills, H. Inglis, 
Parry, Plowden, Bebb, Millet, Robin Williams, Wi^ram, Taylor, Twining, 
i :j Hudleston, Toono, Banneroian, Elphinst no, Pattison, Thornton, Metcalfe, 
Cotton, Daniell. 

6 They were: Mill.-;, Robarts, Plowden, Robinson. 

7 Minority—Grant, Parry, Astcll, Smith Bobb, Twining. App. Court Minute 
2, f. 1264, 2 Dec. 1812. 
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jive the Directors a lead, contenting himself with supporting 
the most influential Director of the day, whether Grant or Bosan- 
quet or Inglis. For one brief period in the winter of 1810, Dundas 
had experimented with his father’s policy of introducing his own 
nominees into the Direction. At first he experienced fair success 
by procuring the elections of Reid and Davis, 1 but he erred in the 
same way as his father before him by failing to ascertain with 
certainty that his nominees would continue to support him after 
their election. In fact, once elected, both Davis and Reid acted 
independently of Dundas, and in disgust he soon abandoned this 
cumbrous method of influencing the Court’s proceedings. 2 



During the period 180G-12 the home government advocated 
the adoption of an external policy winch was neither enlightened 
nor. active. As President, Tierney had been content in the main 
to leave the control of the Company’s external policy to the 
Secret Committee, 3 which, in view of the Company’s embarrassed 
financial position, was quite convinced that a cautious policy must 
be pursued in India. In February 1806, the Secret Committee 
repeated its orders of October 1805, forbidding Barlow, the 
Governor-General, to extend British responsibilities to the west 
of the Jumna. 4 He was ordered to direct his whole policy to the 
reduction of expense and to the provision of as large Investments 
as possible in order to assist the home treasury. 5 Barlow, who 
regarded himself first and foremost as a servant, had previously 
supported and carried out Wellesley’s policy, but as soon as the 
home government enjoined a halt, he halted. He foolishly, 
unjustly and unnecessarily renounced the responsibility for the 
public peace of India outside the Company’s borders, the establish¬ 
ment of which had been Wellesley’s chief aim. Minto, who suc¬ 
ceeded Barlow, and w r ho was personally opposed to an extension 
of British territory in India, was likewise forbidden to increase 
the Company’s responsibilities, but circumstances caused him to 
modify this order. 

In 1807, Russia was at war with both France and Persia. In 
order to alarm Russia, Napoleon guaranteed the integrity of Persia 
by the Treaty of Finkenstein with the shah, and sent a French 
general to Teheran with orders to gather all possible information 


1 Home Misc. 817, f. 951, 27 Sept. 1810, Astell to Dmidas. Ibid. f. 715, 
22 Apr. 1810, Rci. 1 to Dundas. Ibid. f. 1034,15 Doc. 1810. Gf. Secret Committee 

Minutes, vol. 3, 25 Feb. 1S06. 

3 Homo Misc. 817, f. 1034. 

3 Hoard Secret Drafts, vol. 3 ; Oct. 1806-Apr. 1807. 

4 Ibid. 25 Feb. 1806. 

6 Add. MSS. 37284, f. 60, 11 Aug. 1806, Grenville to Wellesley. 
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about the routes through Persia to India. The news of these 
French intrigues, induced Tierney to seek Wellesley’s advice, and 
the latter told him to send Malcolm, with Harford Jones as his 
secretary, to Teheran to make a treaty with the shah against the 
French. Tierney planned an embassy on these lines; but, with 
the change of Ministry, it was his successor, Dundas, who executed 
the plan, despatching Harford Jones to make the desired treaty, 
or failing that to stir up South Persia against the Central Govern¬ 
ment. 1 The news of the reconciliation of France and Russia at 
Tilsit (7 July 1807) had meanwhile reached England, and the 
Board warned the Governor-General that a French attack on 
British India through Persia was likely. The Governor-General 
was advised, 2 

to win the support of the Indian states to the west of the Jumna without 
entering into alliances which will lead to future contests, or interfering in 
Native states’ internal affairs. If Sindhia or Holkar form any alliance or 
project war against us, annihilate their power. 

Minto was also commanded to prevent the enemy from crossing 
the Indus, and it was suggested that he should try to establish a 
patrol of gunboats and a British outpost at Attock on that river. 3 
Before these inconsistent and in the main absurd orders reached 
him, Minto had already despatched his own agent, Malcolm, on 
a mission to Persia to persuade the shah to give up the French 
alliance. This mission failed and Malcolm as a last resort tried, 
although in vain, to intimidate the Persian Government by threat¬ 
ening to seize the Persian island of Kltarak. Harford Jones 
reached Persia a short time later, when the shah was beginning 
to realise that Napoleon’s interest in Persia had been concerned 
solely with French political interests. Harford Jones consequently 
succeeded in signing a preliminary treaty with the shah in virtue 
of which the French embassy was dismissed. Minto had resented 
the appointment by the home government of Harford Jones as 
ambassador to Persia, and, when Malcolm and Jones unfortunately 
quarrelled in Persia, Minto had little hesitation in recalling Jones. 
The home government, already disturbed by Malcolm’s threat to 
seize Kharak at a time when it was striving for a treaty with the 
shah, now harshly rebuked Minto for founding his policy “ on the 
ultimate hostility of Persia ”, 4 and maintained that he had exposed 

1 Prest 1 ent’s Secrot Corree. I.O. 4, f. G2, 20 Aug. 1807 

2 Board’s Secret Drafts, vol 3, 24 Sept. 1807. 

3 Register, Secret Committee, f. 121, 8 Sept. 1807. Board’s Secret Drafts, 
vol. 3, 2 Mar. 1808. 

4 Ibid. 8 Sept. 1809 ; G May 1810. Dundas actod on the advice of Wellesley, 
who was naturally hostile to Minto’s external policy. President’s Secret Correa., 
I.O. 4, f. 278. Courts and Cabinets, George III, IV, 432-33. 
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ird Jones’s mission to unnecessary danger and “ made British 
policy two-faced The Board highly approved of Jones’s pro¬ 
ceedings in Persia and ordered him to remain there until he was 
relieved by Sir Gore Ouseley. 1 Meanwhile, the rising in Spain 
against Napoleon had removed British fear of an immediate 
trench attack on India. 2 


Dundas’s advice on external policy continued to hinder Minto. 
On 7 July 1810, despite his previous warlike orders, he instructed 
Minto to reduce his military expenditure, “ even at the hazard of 
insecurity , 3 In September 1811, after Minto had hesitated to 
give the Company’s military officers permission to pursue Amir 
Ivhan, a leader of Pathan mercenaries in North India, into his own 
territories, Dundas scathingly remarked, 4 “ However averse we 
may have been, and still are to any schemes of conquest ... we 
never can admit the expediency of abstaining from disabling any 
power against whom we may have been compelled to take up 
arms. It is surprising that Minto carried out any of the orders 
oil external policy which he received from home! However, in 
-1810—11, in response to a request from England, he captured the 
islands of Bourbon and Mauritius and Java. Yet he was given 
little credit in London for these successes and it was with reluctance 
that Parliament voted thanks to him. Dundas could see little 
good in Minto’s rule. He unfairly criticised him for interfering to 
settle the mutiny at Madras, and he averred to Lord Liverpool, 
^ : into writes a great deal more than is necessary but he does not 
produce efficient measures.” 6 Indeed, Minto stood in need of the 
essential of a successful Governor-Generalship, namely, the active 
backing of at least one political party at home. 0 The Government 
was lukewarm in his support ; the Opposition was generally 
critical of his external policy ; the Foxite Whigs heartily con¬ 
demned hi,; approbation of Barlow’s conduct at Madras. In April 
1810, it was rumoured in London that Minto had been recalled. 
Three months later the cabinet in fact contemplated replacing him 
by Lord Wellington. 7 In January 1812, the Prince Regent offered 
tlie Governor-Generalship to his friend Lord Moira, as a reward for 
his unavailing efforts to form a Ministry, but Moira refused the 
^ifer. 8 In the late autumn of the same year the Prince Regent 


1 The Secret Committee supported Minto, and criticised Jones. Board’s Secret 
Drafts, G Nov. 1801), 3 Mar. 1810. 

* Bcgister. Secret Committee, f. 143, 30 Aug. 1808. 

3 Board’s Secret Drafts, vol. 3, 7 Jul. 1810. 

4 Ibid. vol. 4, 10 Sept. 1811. 

f ‘ Add. MSS. 38245, f. 133. 6 Minto in India , 324. 

7 Courts and Cabinda , George III , IV, 433. Add.'MSS. 38245, f. 131, Dundas 
•o Liverpool. 

8 Courts and Cabinda , Regency , I, 174. 
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repeated the offer, which on this occasion Moira accepted. 
President of the Board admitted that he “ could not control or 
prevent 55 the appointment, 1 and Lord Auckland described the 
part played in the matter by Lord Liverpool, the First Minister 2 3 : 

On Wednesday last the Prince, who during some days had not seen Lord 
Liverpool, said to him, “ I have just rendered a great service to you ! ” 
“ What service, Sir ? ” “I have prevailed on Moira to go to India and he 
is getting actually ready to go as soon as may be! ” 

Minto’s recall took place at the same time as Barlow s. It may be 
that the Directors sanctioned the appointment of Moira on con¬ 
dition that the Government agreed to the recall of Barlow, for it 
was significant that the same six Directors who protested against 
Barlow’s recall protested also against Moira’s appointment! j 
At much the same time news reached England that Jonathan 
Duncan, the Governor of Bombay, had died. For the Governor¬ 
ships of Madras and Bombay, the Directors considered three 
candidates, all suggested by the Government, —Sir Evan Nepean, 
General John Abercromby and General Barry Close. The first 
was appointed to Bombay, the second, as temporary Governor, to 
Madras. 4 * 

As the time approached for the renewal of the Charter, the 
Company’s financial position grew steadily worse. The expenses 
of the Indian Governments more than kept pace with the growth 
of the revenues, 6 the decline of the Company’s Investments and 
home sale.s continued and in the year Marcli 1811 to March 1812 
alone, £3,500,000 became due from the India House on account of 
the Indian debt. 6 The Directors pressed Dundas time and again 
to put on foot some scheme to ease the burden of the Company s 
Indian debt, but, perhaps rendered cautious by the failure oi his 
predecessors plans, he invariably replied that this matter coula 
best be settled at the renewal of the Charter. 7 The Directors felt 
that the Company’s position at home was so serious that early in 
1811 they implored Minto to send as much bullion to England as 

1 H.M.C. , Dropmore, X, 319, Buckingham to Grenville. Letters of George IV , 
od. A. Aspinall, I, 178. 

* Il.M.C., Dropmore , X, 301, 3 Nov. 1812, Auckland to Grenville. 

3 App. Court Minutes, 2, f. 1264, 2 Dec. 1812. 

4 Homo Misc 817, 1. 1314, Chairs to Board. 

6 Select Committee Deport, II, 62, May 1810. 

0 Home Misc. 817. f. 1021, 6 Doc. 1810, Chairs to Dundas. Ibid f. 1133, 
4 Mar. 1811; f. 1168, 30 Mar. 1811, Bosanquet to Dundas. Ibid. f. 1191, 
26 Apr. 1811. 

7 Ibid. f. 770, 20 May 1810, D -anquet to Dundas. Ibid. f. 830, 16 Jul. 1810, 
Astell to Dundo. . See also f. 898. 
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. ssibly could. 1 In May 1811, he replied that he would send 
three millions sterling in the following tliree years. On the strength 
of this promise the Directors unselfishly and unwisely accepted 
the transfer of £4,250,000 of Indian Optional debt to London, 
unfortunately, the cost of the expeditions against the French 
islands and Java taxed Minto’s available resources and be was 
unable fully to keep his promise, sending only £1,858,719, with the 
result that the home treasury suffered an unexpected burden. 2 
Moreover, in the expeditions undertaken by Minto the Company 
had spent over £7,000,000, which the Government was tardy in 
u paying. 3 In April 1812, the Directors estimated the Company’s 
deficiency for that year at £3,895,475. 4 The Company was 
attacked in Parliament where it was alleged that the borrowing 
p ® 101 icy for Investments had increased the Indian debt by 
16,000,000.° In March 1808, a Select Committee of the House 
Commons had been appointed to investigate the affairs of the 
oinpany. Between 1808 and 1812, four reports were issued, 
u lich in general gave a favourable account of the Company’s 


management of its China and Indian trade since 1793.° The 
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select Committee criticised the Government’s undue delay in 
^paying the money it owed to the Company on account of expe¬ 
ditions, and castigated the Board for promoting since 1802 an 
excessive transfer of Indian debt to England against the Directors’ 
p ^ ce * 7 It examined and refuted the charge that the Company’s 
ommercial Branch had profited at the expense of the territorial 
revenues; concluding on the contrary that since 1793 the Com- 
P&ny s commerce had supplied the Territorial Branch with an 
excess of £1,629,701, 8 and that the increase of the Indian debt 
^ Vas to be attributed mainly to the numerous 'wars. 

Between 1806 and 1812 the position of the Company at home 
ud been seriously weakened, chiefly as a result of the financial 
strain caused by the transfer of Indian debt to England ; in these 
)ears (he Chairmen' had often been compelled to invoke the Board 
^nd Parliament for financial aid, and consequerloly, as Toone 
pointed out, they had lost much of their independence. 9 Iu these 

voi 1 Apr. 1811, Bosanquet to Dundos. Board’s Secret Drafts, 

4, 13 Apr. 1811. 

T)H Mi '°\ 817 ’ f * 1J42 ‘ turd’s Secret Drafts, yol. 4, 6 Mar. 1812. The 

. CC °i >d ^ on * n t^ ur °pe wa9 high and the actual remittances realised moro than 
*vr tlle ( XC j lan g e value. Papers re Finance (1824), 18. 

& (%f S17, f. 793, 4 Jun. 1810, Astell to 1 Hmdaa. Cf. President’s 

secret Correa. 4, f. 80, 26 Jan. 1808. 

8 £* 7 * a *QW*U 9 1813. 5 Pari Hist . N.S. II, 1074. 

> ,, ‘/J? 1,rofit on IlKlianL tradr *> 1793 -1810, was £5,262,640; on the China trade 
16,692,852. Select Committee , Report IV, 417 (1812). * 

» a ttl' * Ibi(L Report III, 357 (1811). 

Add. MSS. 29184, f. 182, 13 Apr. 1809, Toone to Hastings. 
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circumstances the President of the Board might have taken the 
lead of the home government, so much the more because the great 
majority of East India members in Parliament had regularly sup¬ 
ported the Government. 1 But Robert Dundas had proved to be 
a man of mediocre ability; he had shown little grasp of the Indian 
situation and, despite the division of the Directors into two 
antagonistic groups, he had failed either to gain a commanding 
influence over their actions, or to restrain their factious conduct. 
In 1812, a divided Court of Directors hesitantly sought the renewal 
of the Company’s Charter, knowing full well that they had a large 
Indian debt, an almost empty home treasury, an unfavourable 
balance sheet and the unpleasant prospect of yet another appeal to 
Parliament for financial assistance. 

1 See Appendix I. In Apr. 1812, for example, 51 of the 89 East India members 
then sitting were regularly supporting the Government. These 51 consisted of 
34 members of the Indian inf Test and 17 of the Company interest. 
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CHAPTER VII 




BUCKINGHAMSHIRE VERSUS THE INDIA HOUSE, 

1812-16 

Robert Dundas, President of the Board of Control, had first 
broached the subject of the renewal of the Company’s Charter 
in September 1808, but neither the Ministry, which was fully 
occupied with the war, nor the Directors, who were concerned 
about the Company’s financial position, really desired to open 
negotiations and the matter rested until the winter of 1811. In 
November 1811, the “ chairs ”, Bosanquet and Inglis, held a series 
of conferences with Dundas, who had recently succeeded as Lord 
Melville on his father’s death. Melville, who was rather a timid 
advocate of his father’s views on Indian policy, suggested that 
British private traders should be permitted freely to trade with 
India, but the “ chairs ’ countered that “ the Indian trade as an 
object of gain has gradually ceased to be of importance either 
to the Company or to individuals”. 1 However, Melville could 
point to the fact that British private trade with India, conducted 
through the Company under the system established in 1803, had 
proved most profitable; the exports, in particular, ha\ ing been 
doubled, 2 In these circumstances, and in consequence of the 
pressure of the Agency Houses 3 and the London merchants, some 
relaxation of the Company’s exclusive privileges was inevitable 
and in fact the “ chairs ” privately agreed on 18 March 1812, to 
accept the opening of the export trade to India as the basis for 
*he discussion of the terms of the new Charter. 4 They assumed, 
with Melville’s approval, that if the more valuable import trade 
from India was to be opened, it should pass into England only 
through London. 

The long continuance of the war and the operation of the 
Continental System had caused a marked decline in British trade, 
especially since 1810, and the consequent search for new markets 

1 Court to Board, 4, f. 1 , 17 Jan. 1S09 

2 B.L Accounts (1812), 57. 

* About twenty in number in London at this time. »V • The East Indict Register, 
r . Mi8C * 817 ’ f - 57 > the “ chaira ” to Melville. H.M .C., Dr< ;>more. X, 189. 

*M. Bathurst , 170. 
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strengthened the British merchants’ longstanding demand that 
the Company’s trade should be opened to all private traders. 
The Liverpool merchants, whose trade was particularly affected 
by England’s quarrel with the United States, 1 were among the 
first to learn that the import trade from India was to be confined 
to London, and, following the precedent of 1793, they at once 
appointed a committee to represent their views in London. 2 This 
committee authorised its secretary, J. M. Braekenbury, to cir¬ 
cularise the provincial towns and ports with the intention of 
assembling a general representative Deputation in London to 
treat with the Ministry on behalf of the provincial trading interests. 
This Deputation was duly appointed, and, after opening a sub¬ 
scription list, and electing Braekenbury as general secretary, it 
established itself in an office in Pall Mall, 3 where it proceeded to 
organise an agitation- for the complete opening to all British ports 
of the export and import trade with India. So effective was 
their work that, as Grant soon grudgingly admitted : 4 “ Old 
inveterate prejudices, private interests, popular meetings, com¬ 
binations, canvass and a diligent use of the press have raised a 
great tide against the Company.” The Deputation made most 
stir by publishing a series of pamphlets attacking the Company. 
In 1812-13, over thirty such pamphlets appeared, most of which, 
particularly those originating in Glasgow and Edinburgh, were 
as remarkable for their vehemence as for their general ignorance 
of the conditions under which the Indian trade was carried on. 5 
The immediate result of this onslaught by the provincial trading 
interests was that the London merchants dropped their agitation 
for the opening of the trade to India, 6 and, swinging completely 
round, appealed to the members of Parliament for London and 
the neighbouring counties to support the Company’s case in the 
Commons. 7 They pemuaded the Common Council in the Guild¬ 
hall solemnly to call on all London citizens to defend the Com¬ 
pany, 8 and thf ii joined the India House in a pamphlet war against 
the outports, aimed at throwing ridicule on the latter’s ideas and 



5 Pari Hist . XXI, 672-78, 6 Fob. 1812. 

* Liverpool Mercury , 17 M ir. 1812. 

* Ibid. 3 Apr. 1812. The following were the more prominent members—G1 >• • 1 - 
stone, Braekenbury, Lifctledale and Wainwrighfc from Liverpool; Macadam and 
Schonswur (Bristol); Broadley (Hull); Spooner (Birmingham); Loudon (Edin¬ 
burgh) ; Finlay (Glasgow;. 

4 Morris, OrayU, 320, 

6 Cf. Question as to monopoly renewal examined 1812, Edinburgh ; Inquiry into 
pretensions of E.I. Company , 1812. 

* Add. MSS. 38410, 1*. 70, 21 Apr. 1812. Considerations on danger of opening 
trade to India (1812), 23-4. 

1 Charter Payers, 138, 25 Apr. I d:'*. 

8 Charters, 1.0. 16, f. 781, 9 May 1812. 
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^lat^setting the Company’s case before the public. 1 To every 


pamphlet sponsored by the Outports’ Deputation replies were 
written, the best by Charles Grant and Randle Jackson ; the 
latter, an able barrister and experienced pamphleteer, displaying 
his wit and ingenuity in using the arguments and theories of 
Adam Smith to refute the statements of the Glasgow merchants. 2 
But it was evident that the Company was on the defensive, and 
their defenders could find no reply to the Deputation’s pointed 
query, “ Why should British private merchants not freely par¬ 
ticipate in the East India trade to which the Americans have 
already been admitted ” ? 

In March 1812, the First Minister, Perceval, offered the Admir¬ 
alty to Melville, and, on his acceptance, Lord Buckinghamshire, 
through the influence of Lord Sidmouth, succeeded to the Presi¬ 
dency of the Board. 3 Buckinghamshire, as Lord Hobart, had 
been Governor of Madras from 1794 to 1798. In that position 
he had shown himself to be energetic but also headstrong and 
quarrelsome. He was particularly ill-disposed towards the 
Directors, who had not only supported Sir John Shore, the 
Governor-General, against him, but had also strongly criticised 
his general policy at Madras, had heartily concurred in his recall, 
and, in his opinion, had finally added insult to injury by cavilling 
at granting him a pension. Knowing neither how to manage nor 
conciliate others, Buckinghamshire was a most unsuitable head 
°f Board, particularly when important negotiations were 
taking place between the Ministry and the Directors. Certainly 
from the time that he tool: over this office the negotiations for 
the renewal of the Charter proceeded less smoothly and took a 
decided trend against the Company. 4 

The Directors, split as they were into antagonistic groups, were 
in no position to offer determined resistance. The Chairmen, 
Hugh Ingles and Robert Thornton, elected by reason of long 
service rather than ability, were known for their mild, conciliatory 
temperament and their uniform support of Government. 6 A 
majority of 13 of the Court, 6 knowing that they stood to gain 
far more by supporting the Government than by appealing to the 

1 Ibid. f. 785. 

a Considerations on. danjer of opening trade to India, 1812. 'he E.I. Question, 
1-813. 

8 Cf. Courts and Cabinets, George III, IV, 438. 

* Asiatic Ann. Beg. Jan. 1817. 

* Cf. Atltl. MSS. 38258. f. 322. 15 Ancr 181.1 nPhorn+nn In T.ior>mrw'il n.rwl 
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Opposition, gave their backing to the Chairmen. Charles Grant, 
who had personally quarrelled with the latter, led a minority of 
seven 1 determined to yield nothing to the Government or the 
private traders. On 9 April, the Court, recognising that the 
appointment of Buckinghamshire virtually invalidated their 
agreement with Melville, appointed a committee of eight, consist¬ 
ing of four representatives from each of the opposing groups, to 
confer with him on the Charter terms. 2 * Unfortunately for their 
cause and their independence, on the same day the Chairmen 
were compelled by financial pressure on the Company’s home 
treasury to petition the Ministry for the loan of £2,500,000. s 
Melville had left as a legacy to Buckinghamshire a memorandum 
urging that the Charter Act of 1793 should be renewed, with the 
exception that the Company should lose its exclusive privilege 
of British trade with India; the export trade to India being 
opened to all British ports but the import trade from India con¬ 
fined to London. 4 Notwithstanding this advice, Buckingham¬ 
shire told Inglis that the Government would accept nothing less 
than the opening to all British ports of both the export and import 
trade with India, and perhaps with China also. On 1 May 1812 
Inglis informed the Proprietors that the “ negotiations for the 
. Charter have taken an ominous turn ”. 5 Charles Grant took thf 
opportunity to castigate the “ chairs ” for their inactivity and 
timidity in the face of the growing agitation of the outports and 
the truculence, of Buckinghamshire. 

The Deputation of the outports had meanwhile called on all 
the trading and manufacturing towns to petition Parliament 
against renewing the Company’s Charter, and before the year was 
out over 130 petitions had been sent. 6 7 They were exaggerated 
in language and in expectation ; many of them absurdly assuming 
that some sixty millions of Indians were impatiently awaiting the 
opportunity to buy such British clothes and manufactures as 
would be carried to India by the private traders. On 9 May 
the Deputation of the outports saw Perceval and Buckingham 
shire. Perceval definitely promised that both the export and 
import trade would be opened to the principal British ports." 

1 Minority : Grant, George Smith, Parry, Asteli, Reid, Danicll, Bebb, Davis. 
Toouo acted independently. Cf. Letters, George- IV, ed. Aspinall, 1, 1/9, 12 Xo\ 
1812, McMahon to Prince Regent, “1 understand the Control has a positive 
ascendancy, if chosen to be exerted, of 16 out of tho 24 India Directors . 

2 Directors’ Court Book, 120, f. 10. 

8 Secret Committee Minutes, vol. 4, 9 Apr. 18J2. Secret Miscellany .book, 

I.O. 95, f. 40. 

4Charters, 12, f. 15, 0 Apr. 1812. 6 LJ. Debates , 1812 1 May. 

s Cf. Pari . Hist. XXII, 1116, 29 Apr. 1812. Sheffield’s petition. 

7 Add. MSS. 38410, f. 81, 9 May 1812. 
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Buckinghamsliire added that the Ministry would postpone their 
decision on the China trade until evidence had been taken in 
Parliament. Two days later, the madman, Bellingham, assassin¬ 
ated Perceval in the House of Commons. In the ensuing confusion 
in the political world Buckinghamshire contemplated retirement 
and the Company’s stock accordingly rose. 1 However, Lord 
Liverpool, who finally managed to form a Government, retained 
him at the Board and in the cabinet. 2 

On 1 May, the Directors had taken the opportunity afforded 
by this lull in the negotiations to ascertain the attitude of the 
Proprietors to the opening of the Indian trade. Randle Jackson, 
in a powerful and representative speech, appealed to the Directors 
“ to resist the coercion of the merchants and the suggestions of the 
Ministry ”. 3 He claimed that the loss of the Company’s exclusive 
privilege of trade would undermine its political power in India, 
and the dispensation of the Company’s import trade into England 
would result in an unlimited increase in smuggling. Finally 
he exhorted the Directors to delay the settlement of the question 
as long as possible in order to allow the storm against the Com¬ 
pany to abate. 4 The Proprietors showed themselves so strongly 
opposed to the acceptance of the Ministry’s propositions that they 
thereby stiffened the Directors’ attitude. However, the Govern¬ 
ment stood firm and in the face of the India House’s hostility the 
negotiations came to a standstill. The Outports’ Deputation, 
convinced that their case was safe in the hands of the Ministry, 
left London. 5 Anticipating the non-renewal of the Charter, Lord 
Liverpool himself began to sketch a plan for the government 
of India. He wrote: 6 “ The whole existing system for the 
government of India is anomalous. ... It does not appear that 
there is any insuperable difficulty in . . . forming a new system 
oi government for the British possessions in the East Indies.” 
He admitted that the problem of disposing of the Company’s 
patronage would cause the most difficulty. However, he pointed 
out that : “ Since 1784 .. . the nominations to the superior 
Indian appointments have originated with His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment,” and he proposed that the Government should legally 
assume these appointments, and should put the East India cadet¬ 
ships at the disposal of the Commander-in-Ckief in Great Britain. 
He was inclined to leave the appointments of writers to the 
Company, “ which will still exist as a trading company ”. Liver- 

1 Charters, 12, ff. 1-7, Jun. 1812. 

' From this time onwards the President of the Board always sit in tho cabinet. 

3 E.I. Debates, 1812. Lai- :■ published and went through 3 editions. 

4 E.I. Mouse Debates, 1812. 

5 Add. MSS. 38410, f. 183, May 1812. “Ibid. ff. 168-82, 1812. 
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pool did not fill in the details of this plan, but there can be no 
doubt that he had underestimated the difficulty of transferring 
the government of India from the Company to the Crown. More¬ 
over, the continuance of the war with Napoleon made it impossible 
easily and quickly to complete a revolution in the whole system 
of Indian government. 

In December 1812, Buckinghamshire again approached the 
“ chairs ” for a decision on the Charter terms. 1 The latter, after 
referring once more to the Proprietors, again informed him that 
the Company would not sanction the complete loss of their trading 
privileges. In reply, Buckinghamshire said that the question 
would have to be decided by Parliament, which, he threatened, 
might devise “ measures that would effect the opening of the 
trade and at the same time provide for the administration of the 
government of India by some other means than the Company ”. 2 
On the receipt of this welcome news the Deputation of the out- 
ports hurriedly reassembled' in London, and revived their anti- 
monopoly campaign. 3 In February the Company petitioned 
Parliament for a renewal of the privileges granted in 1793, and at 
the same time rashly inconvenienced the Government by demand¬ 
ing the immediate payment of an outstanding debt of £2,294,426 
from the state. 4 

Before the discussions on the Charter began in Parliament 
Buckinghamshire had several interviews with Sir George Staunton, 5 
who, as supercargo at Canton, had acquired an excellent know¬ 
ledge of the China trade. Staunton informed him that the Com¬ 
pany’s China trade was carried on through a number of Chinese 
mefbhants at Canton, designated the Hong, and that the Chinese 
Government was generally jealous of foreign intercourse and would 
oppose any change in the system. Staunton therefore strongly 
urged Buckinghamshire to leave this trade on its existing footing. 
His arguments, reinforced by evidence that the Company had 
consistently made a large profit on this trade out of which were 
paid its dividends and the expenses of its home establishment, 
:iid often bills on account of the Indian Governments, 0 convinced 
Buckinghamshire, who at once intimated his decision to tlio 
“ chairs This decision was opportune. The Directors had 
been divided in opinion as to the wisdom of risking a Parliamen¬ 
tary discussion without having previously come to terms with 

1 Charter Papers , 108, 24 Doc. 1812. 8 Ibid. 1S1, 4 Jan. 1813. 

3 Add. MSS. 38410, f. 183, Jan. 1813. 

« Charter Papers , 252. 6 Ibid. 280. 

0 Select. Committee , Report III (1811), 357. The Report stated that the Political 
Bran' h. had received £1,629,701 from the profits m China liade between 1792 
and 1809. 
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istry. Thornton, who had taken charge of the negotia¬ 
tions for the Company, asserted that “ it was madness in the 
Company to go to the House of Commons without a previous 
understanding with the Ministers ”. 1 The number of East India 
members in the Commons was reduced from 90 to 82 as a result 
of the intervening general election of October-November 1812. 
Thornton probably knew that the Company could not depend 
upon the support of more than 45 of these against the Govern¬ 
ment, 2 and, despite accusations that he was “ a courtier, who 
looked too much to the westward ”, he persuaded the Directors 
to meet Buckinghamshire half-way. 3 As a result, the members 
of the Board and the Directors held “ four days of free conference ” 
on the renewal of the Charter. 4 

The Directors’ desire for a reconciliation with the Government 
was increased by the evident determination of the Opposition in 
Parliament not to support the Company. Tierney and “ Carlton 
House ” were inclined to assist the Company and the City against 
the Government, 5 but the other Whig groups were extremely 
hostile. Grey took a party view of the question. He told Gren¬ 
ville : 6 “ I cannot support the Company’s monopoly . . . but it 
would be hardly decent to avow T a decided opposition to their 
claims,” and he urged that any opposition should be quiet and 
moderate “in order not to drive Government to union with 
Canning Grenville wrote : 7 


I hope wo shall view the question on something of a more enlarged scale 
and on principles a little higher than the temporary object of party politics 
and 1 am confident that in this view, there never was a measure less suited 
to the real interests of the country than would be the renewal of the Com¬ 
pany’s monopolies either of trade or of government. 

Grenville had an early opportunity of expressing his ideas in the 
House of Lords. On 9 April 1813, on Wellesley’s motion for 
papers on India, he delivered w T hat was by far the most notable 
and thoughtful speech on the renewal of the Charter. 8 He main¬ 
tained that it was absurd during a great war to^ settle for any 
long period so important a question as Britain’s future relations 
with India. Claiming that in any case half-measures would not 


1 E.I. Debates , 5 Jan. 1813. 

2 Cf. Add. MSS. 29188, f. 134, 21 Jun. 1813, Toono to ii : lings. 

8 Ibid. 29189, If. 39, 57, 28 Feb., 15 Mar. 1813. Liverpool later offered Thor¬ 
ton a baronetcy. Ibid. 38258, f. 322, 15 Aug. 1814. 

4 Colchester Diary, II, 417. 

5 H.M.C., Drupmore , X, 322-23, Auckland to Grenville, 10 Jan. 13 ; and 
**ply, 12 Jan. 1813. 

6 Ibid. 326, 13 Jan. 1813. „ ^ 

7 Court* and Cabinet8, Regency, II, 14, 10 Jan. 1813, Grenville to Temple. 

8 Pari. Hut. XXV, 709. 
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meet the situation, he stressed three points ; first, “ a manly and 
distinct avowal of the sovereignty of the British Crown in India 
is the only sure foundation on which oiir government can stand ” ; 
secondly, that “ the government should be separated from all inter¬ 
mixture with mercantile interests and transactions ” ; thirdly, 
he pointed o,frt that, whenever the question of the future govern¬ 
ment of India had been discussed, the Government had always 
acted as though the danger of any one political party obtaining 
the East India patronage was sufficient reason for perpetuating 
the existence of the Company. “ The more obvious course,” he 
added, “ would be to choose the young men who are destined 
for the civil service by free competition and public examination.” 1 
However, the recent investigation had convinced Parliament that 
on the whole the Directors had made good use of their patronage, 
and had provided the essentials for a successful home government, 
namely, conscientiousness, application, knowledge and stability. 
Moreover, Liverpool’s Ministry, which was concentrating its 
attention on the war, wished to get rid of the India question as 
quickly as possible, with the result that Grenville’s revolutionary 
ideas were temporarily dismissed and in fact had far more influence 
on the Charter Acts of 1833 and 1853 than on that of 1813. 

On the 22 March 1813, Lord Castlereagh introduced a discus¬ 
sion on the Charter into a committee of the House of Commons. 
He declared that Govermnent did not wish to interfere with the 
Company’s political powers, but that it was ready to consider a 
relaxation of its commercial privileges. The Directors, still play¬ 
ing for time, obtained permission to call witnesses. For the rest 
of March and tliroughout April these witnesses, 51 in all, gave 
evidence. 

This interval was utilised by Wilberforce and Grant to bring 
to Parliament’s attention their case for the despatch of Christian 
missions to India. After the storm over this question in 1807-08 
Grant had been only too pleased to let the matter rest. But in 
February 1812, Wilberforce, Grant, Henry Thornton, Stephen 
and Babington took it upoi; themselves to revive and co-ordinate 
the missionary agitation and activities of the various religious 
organisations in Britain, 2 and if possible, to arrange an interview 
with the Ministers. However, they soon found that the religious 
world was “ cold aboid the East India instruction ”. The Dis- 

1 Dropmore, X, :>39. Grenville’s friend, Auckland, thought the speech 
showed “ admirable perspicuity in reasoning and language **. A Company sup¬ 
porter, G. N. Thompson, thought it '* well composed hut deficient in wisdom and 
very wicked, very sophistical . . . extremely inconsistent . . . Jesuitical and 
selfish ”. Add. MSS. 29188, ff. 113, 120. 

2 Wilberforce , S. and R. I. Wilberforce, IV, 21. 
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1 allots in particular suspected that the Church of England was 
already assured of an establishment in India, and that they them¬ 
selves would therefore gain little by negotiation. But Wilberforce 
proved a link between the most dissimilar allies. He persuaded 
the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland to take the lead 
of the Nonconformists ; 1 he sought the assistance of the Deputa¬ 
tion from the outports, and together with Grant, interviewed 
Perceval in May 1812, but obtained little satisfaction from him. 
After Perceval’s death they saw Liverpool who, true to character, 
conciliated them with fair but vague promises. 2 Buckingham¬ 
shire, on the other hand, bluntly informed them that he was not 
prepared to change the existing regulations in regard to missions, 
and Castlereagh repeated this to the Commons. Zachary Macaulay 
did more than any other man to change the Ministers’ intentions. 3 
With Wilberforce’s encouragement, he energetically organised a 
campaign calling on the religious organisations of Britain to send 
petitions to Parliament for the unrestricted despatch of mission¬ 
aries to India. Few of these organisations can have understood 
exactly what they were petitioning for, but, between February 
and June 1813, 837 petitions wore presented. 4 This extraordinary 
effort had an almost immediate effect on the Ministry, and, on 
26 May, Liverpool and Buckinghamshire told Wilberforce that 
they were willing to establish a bishopric in India and also to 
give the Board of Control the power to grant licences to mission¬ 
aries to proceed to that country. 6 

Whilst these petitions poured into the Commons the Company’s 
witnesses gave their evidence. In general, they agreed that it 
was improbable that the trade with India was susceptible of 
material extension ; most of them stressed the political danger 
of admitting “ trade speculators ” to India ; the great majority 
reprobated any attempt to send missions there. Inglis, the 
Chairman, supervised the publication of this evidence but, in 
deference to the wishes of Grant, and much to the disgust of the 
anti-missionary group in the Court, he omitted all references to 
the missionary question. 6 Neither the Ministers nor Parliament 
took the slightest notice of the vast body of evidence that the 
Company had presented. 7 Lord Castlereagh, who was anxious 


<SL 


x Missionary Register (1812-13), I. 100, 110. 

a Add. MSS. 38101, f. 253, 30 Jun. 1812, Will , rforoe to Liverpool. 

* Knutsford, Macaulay, 297. 4 Missionary Register , 1, 235. 

b Wilberforce , op. cit. iV, 118. 

6 Add. MSS. 29188, ff. 47-58, 15 Apr. 1813, Toone to Hastings. At Wiibcr- 
forco’s reque t. Wellesley pe r.- : vied the House of Lords to ignore the missionary 
question in their examination of tin witnesses. 

7 Add. MSS. 29188, f. 105, 5 Jun. 1813. 
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to settle the India business before the end of the session, advised 
the Deputation from the outports not to call evidence. 1 On 
31 May, the House of Commons agreed to proceed by resolution. 2 

Throughout the ensuing proceedings there were rarely more than 
100 members present, of whom the Government had a comfortable 
majority. The Company was again entrusted for a period of 
twenty years with the administration of the Indian territories. 
The second resolution continued the monopoly of the China trade 
with the Company. The Directors decided to try “ the strength 
of the Company’s party ” on the third resolution, which proposed 
to open the Indian trade to all licensed British merchants. 3 
Toone, the Director, described the result: 4 “ The Company made 
a miserable figure . . . all their friends, the City interests, and 
the interests of London amounted to 43 votes. ... I had no 
idea we stood on such weak ground . . . from that moment I 
felt myself humbled.” The Government’s majority was 88, the 
Opposition actually having deserted the House rather than sup¬ 
port the Company. On this, the Directors, who already knew 
that “ the present Ministers are more favourable to the Company 
than . . . the Grenville party”, 6 realised that, “Parliament is 
more averse to the Company than the Ministers Therefore, 
at once deciding that further resistance to the Ministers’ proposals 
was foolish, they accepted without demur most of the proposed 
resolutions which were then quickly passed by Parliament : as 
Toone remarked, “ if an additional article was proposed to cut 
off the heads of two or more of the Directors, the House would 
have voted it by a very great majority ”. 7 

On 14 June, Humphrey Howorth, a retired Bengal merchant, 
urged on the Commons the necessity of declaring in the bill that 
the sovereignty of India resided in the Crown. Lord Castlercagh 
objected on the ground that Howorth was raising a doubt where 
none had been suggested before, and the proposal was negatived. 8 
Early in July this question was raised at a Board of Control 
meeting, on the receipt of a letter from the King’s Advocate, 
expressing his opinion that : a 

it will not bo necessary to insert a clause in the New Chatter of tho East 
India Company declaratory of tho sovereign power of the Crown to dispose 

larters, 16, f. 790. Add. MSS. 291S8, f 89. 22 May 1818 
2 Pari . Hist, XXVI, 407. 3 E.I. House Debates , II, Series 3, 11. 

4 Add. MSS. 29188, f. 134, 21 Jun. 1813, Toono to Hostings. In Juno, 1813, 
theic were 80 members of the East India interests in Parliament, including 53 ot 
the Indian and 33 of the Company interest. Evidently tho Indian interest had 
not supported the Company on this occasion. Seo Appendix I. 

6 Ibid. f. 71 15 May 1813= Ibid. f. 109, 8 Jun. 1813. 

7 Ibid. f. 105, 5 Jun. 1813, Toone to Hastings. 

8 Pari Hist. XXVI, 622. 8 Board Minutes, 5, f. 77, 3 Jul. 1813. 
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possessions by treaty with foreign states ; but submitting such a 
for approval should the President be of a different opinion. 



The Board finally decided formally to assert “ the undoubted 
sovereignty of the Crown of the United Kingdom ... in and 
over ” the Company’s Eastern possessions, and a clause to this 
effect was included. 1 

The bill reflected the efforts of Wilberforce and his party of 
twenty Evangelicals in the Commons, who had insisted through¬ 
out the debates on the moral obligations of the British in admin¬ 
istering the Company’s possessions. 2 Clause 33 declared that the 
Government’s duty was “ to promote the interest and happiness 
of the native inhabitants of India ” ; clause 43 empowered the 
Governor-General to spend not less than a lakh of rupees a year 
out of the Company’s surplus net revenues, “ on the revival and 
encouragement of learning ” ; another clause set up an establish¬ 
ment of a bishop and archdeacons in British India. The Commons 
agreed to these clauses without much debate, but opposition 
occurred to Wilberforce’s cautiously worded motion that the 
Board of Control should be empowered to give licences of residence 
m India to persons improperly refused them by the Court of 
Directors. This clause clearly had the missionaries in view. 
Wilberforce defended his proposal in a long speech in which ho 
strove to prove that, “ Our Christian religion is sublime, pure and 
beneficent. The Indian religious system is mean, licentious and 
<Tuel. ... It is one grand abomination.” 3 The discussion of 
this question again caused a split among the Directors, who 
quarrelled bitterly among themselves and could not agree on any 
one policy. 4 It was left to Charles Maivh, a retired Madras 
civilian, to expose the exaggerations, ignorance and partiality of 
Wilberforce. He rightly pointed out that what was desirable to 
fhe Saints was not necessarily practicable, too. Nevertheless, 
Wilberforce’s proposal was passed by 54 votes to 32, and in 
succeeding years missionaries were regularly sen*u to India. They 
failed in their chief aim, the conversion of the majority of Indians 
fo Christianity ; much good came out of their criticism of certain 
Indian practices such as suttee, and they were concerned to protect 
the natives from exploitation, but, in general, their presence in 
India gave an ill-balanced effect to the Company’s Indian policy. 

The Directors gained more by the Charter Act than they had 

l Cambridge History of India , V, 594. 

“ Add. MRS. 29188, f. 136, 23 Jim. 1813, Waring to Hastings. 

* ParL Hist. XXVI, 861 

App. Court Minutes, 3, f. 12, 28 Jul. 1812. A gains! the clatlse, Robinson, 
~>annerman, liudleston, Toone, Plowden, Elphin stone. Pattison, Bebb. The 
Case f° r the clause was put by Grant and Parry. Ibid. f. 27. 
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expected ; they retained their political functions, the profitable 
part of their trade and their patronage. They were allowed to 
continue their trade with India and their re-export of Indian 
goods to the Continent, but only on condition that the territorial 
and commercial accounts were kept quite distinct. 1 The Ministers 
had in fact been in too great a hurry to get rid of the whole 
discussion. It would have been much wiser to have continued 
the existing system until the end of the war, when a careful 
investigation, such as Grenville had suggested, could have been 
undertaken. The private traders soon proved that they could 
conduct the trade with India far more profitably and on a more 
extensive scale than the Company, 2 and the fears of the Directors 
that the opening of this trade would result in the British colonisa¬ 
tion of India were unfounded. 3 The opening of the trade had 
one unfortunate result, which Tierney alone among the speakers 
in Parliament, had prognosticated. Previous to 1813, the 
Directors had regarded as an important part of their work the 
protection of the Indian manufacturers, whom they had always 
encouraged. 4 The application in Britain of machinery and power 
to the manufacture of cotton goods would in any case have 
diminished the sale of Indian cotton piece goods, but, when the 
private traders in 1813 utilised their political influence to raise 
the duties on Indian cotton and silk goods entering Britain, and 
to prevent the imposition of reciprocal duties on their export;, to 
British India, 5 the Indian manufacturer was subjected to un¬ 
expected and unnecessary hardship. 

It was generally thought that the Charter Act of 1813 had 
weakened tbe position of the Directors. In various details the 
Board’s power over them had been increased. A general authority 
was given to the Board over the appropriation of the Company’s 
territorial revenues and surplus commercial profits. Neither the 
restoration of suspended or dismissed servant-. nor the grant of 
any sum beyond £600 was valid without the Board’s consent. 
At the same time the Company’s pecuniary difficulties virtually 
left the India House at the Ministry’s mercy, and Buckingham¬ 
shire had not been slow to take advantage of this. He considered 
the passing of the Act as a personal triumph. 6 Moreover, Thorn- 

1 The Company’s trade with .India steadily decreased. 1S12 13, £808,975: 
1821-22, £663,500 : 1828-29, £398,469. Lords' Select Committee , Appendix. 1174. 

2 Value of Private Trade goods sold at London, 1812-13, £2,653,027 ; 1814 15, 
£4.607,152; 1818-19, £4,352,857. Ibid . . 

» Between 1814-32 only 1,324 persons not in the Company’s her vice went to 
India under licence. Commons Committee, 1831, General Appendix, 368. 

4 See above, pp. 75-6, 157. 

5 Hamilton, Trade. Relations of Britain and India, 255. 

« Pari Hist. XXVI, 784, 21 Juu. 1813. 
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fho succeeded as Chairman in April 1813, seemed determined 
at all costs to conciliate him, although in his usual irresolute 
manner he tacitly assumed in his correspondence with Bucking¬ 
hamshire that the latter would normally take up an inimical 
attitude to the Company. 1 Grant systematically opposed this 
conduct, and the Directors’ meetings were occupied with mutual 
recriminations. 2 Toone, whose experience of the Direction was 
extensive, wrote : 3 


I never passed so unpleasant a day as yesterday in the Court—violence 
and outrage was the order of the day. Poor Thornton is detested by a party 
in this House. . . . But as far as I can prevent it he shall not bo run down 
by the Saints or the Sinners. 

The opening of the trade with India farther complicated the 
position at the India House by creating a new East India interest 
in the Proprietors’ Court, namely, the Private Trade interest. 4 
Previous to 1813, the private traders had been unable to count 
on substantial support in Leadenhall Street, 6 but from 1813 
onwards their strength and representation in the Direction grad¬ 
ually increased. Much of their strength was concentrated in the 
twenty Agency Houses in London, whose holdings of India stock 
were large. 6 The course of events during the negotiations for the 
Charter convinced the East India interests in Parliament, particu¬ 
larly the Company interest, that they stood to gain far more from 
the Government than from the Whigs, and this was reflected in 
the swing-over of East India members to the support of Govern¬ 
ment. In May 1813, on the eve of the Charter Debates, there were 
86 East India members in Parliament, including 33 of the Com¬ 
pany interest. At least 14 of the latter were opposing the 
Government, whereas only about 8 were supporting it. Of the 
total East India membership about 24 were supporting and 27 
opposing the Government. By June 1816, when there were 83 
East India members in Parliament, at least 36, including 14 of 
the Company interest, were Government supporters. 7 The 

1 Homo Misc. 61, f. 359, 16 Aug. 1813, Thornton to Bm kimrhamshire. 

2 Of. App. Court Minutes, 3 Apr. 1814. 

3 Add. MSS. 24188, f. 231. 27 Aug. 1813, Toone to Hustings. 

4 Pari. Hist. XXV, 239, 22 Mar. 1813. Malcolm, Government of India , 236. 

5 Tn Jun. 1801, together with D. Scott’s interest, the private traders had about 
230 votes. Home Misc. 402, f. 92. 

6 Alexander's E.I. Magazine (1833), 324. Agency Houses were often estab¬ 
lished in the chief British Indian port- by Company’s servants who had resigned 
the service. They engaged in mercantile business, especially in remitting fortunes 
to Europe. Sinha, i anomic Annals of Bengal , 151. Sec below, pp. 193,24 3,277. 

’Cf. Pari. Hist . XXVII, 928, 17 May 1814. 

Between Jun. 1813, and Jun. 1816, 7 East India members had entered, 10 left 
larliamont. These were the changes in membership ; 

Indian interest, (a) Elected: J. Ahcrcromby (Clackmannanshire), J. Chei- 
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number in opposition had diminished to about 18; 10 of the 
Indian and 8 of the Company interest. The Government knew 
that the possibility of losing the support of the majority of the 
East India members in Parliament was remote ; a state of affairs 
which encouraged Buckinghamshire to take up an even moro 
aggressive attitude towards the India House. 

In July 1813, the “ chairs ” and Buckinghamshire privately 
discussed and agreed on the outline of a proposed draft-despatch 
to explain the provisions of the new Act to the Governments in 
India. In the usual way, this draft was forwarded in “ previous 
communication ” to the Board, whence it was returned with minor 
alterations for the deliberation of the Committee of Correspon¬ 
dence, who were still considering it, when they received another 
draft, originated by the President of the Board, contrary to law 
and custom, and entirely superseding the former draft. In a 
somewhat peremptory manner Buckinghamshire asked the Court 
to forward the new draft to India as soon as possible. 1 The 
Directors objected both to the manner in which Buckinghamshire 
had acted and also to the substance of his draft. They observed 
that, 2 u This is a case that has never occurred since the institution 
of the Board of Commissioners. A despatch upon which the 
Court is deliberating is taken out of their deliberation and imposed 
upon them by a mandate.” They pointed out that the system 
of private conference between the President and the “ chairs ” 
and the use of the “ previous communication ” had been especially 
devised “ to prevent too great a collision ”. The Directors also 
rightly asserted that the power of originating despatches on 
ordinary subjects lay with them. In his draft Buckinghamshire 
had alleged that the recent Act had established the complete 
predominance of the Board over the Court, an unwarranted 
assumption against which the Directors remonstrated. They 
went on to protesf that: 

The Court are required by the amended despatch, in speaking of the / 
opening of the Indie trade, to use a langi: 'ge which indicates warm appro- 


v.ode (Newcastle under Lyme), 0. Cockerell (Seaford), T. Mae queen (East Looo) 
YV. Thornton (2) (New Woodetock). 

(b) Resigned: ('. Buller (We i Looe) S. Cotton (Newark), W. Frank!and 
(Think), T. Maitland (Jedburgh), H. Montgomery (Yarmouth), JD. Vandalnyden 
(East Looe). 

(c) Died : H. Fawcett (Carlisle), 0. JohnstoTK' (Hedon). 

Company interest, (a) Eire ted : J. Tayler (Lymington), S. Thornton (Surrey). 
(6) Resigned: W. Thornton (I) (New Woodstock). 

(c) Died: II. Thornton (Southwark). 

See Appendix I. 

1 Board to Court, 3, f. 504, 30 Aug. J 813. 

2 Court to Board, 4, f. 280, 2 Sept. 1813. 
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... is not congruous to the sentiments they are known to 
have held ; the use of such language serves only to humiliate and degrade 
them. 



Lastly, they declared that his reference to the Company as a 
mercantile firm ” was insulting and “ not in the least necessary 
to the elucidation of the subject ”, Buckinghamshire’s injudicious 
and unnecessarily harsh draft was probably devised to provoke 
the Directors, and it certainly threw them into angry confusion. 
Toone recorded : 1 “ A Court so boiling over with bad blood I 
never witnessed. We are at open war with the Board—and the 
Court divided and agitated beyond anything I ever remember. 
The first bitter fruits of the new Charter.” Grant and six of the 
Directors were prepared to resist the Board and to appeal to a 
legal decision, 2 but Thornton persuaded the majority “ to disavow 
any wish to enter into controversy ”, and, with a few minor 
alterations, the Court finally sent Buckinghamshire’s despatch to 
India. 3 

Thornton had hardly succeeded in soothing the irritation of the 
Directors when Buckinghamshire forced a second dispute on them. 
The Charter Act of 1813, unlike that of 1793, had not merely 
stated that the superior posts in India were to be filled on the 
nomination of the Directors, but it had also emphasised the de 
facto position by adding “ subject to the approval of the Crown ”. 4 * 
By tins addition the Government hoped to prevent the recurrence 
a prolonged dispute over Indian appointments such as had 
occurred in the Barlow-Lauderdale case. The approval of both 
parties was necessary for any such appointment although, in 
practice, as we have seen, the Ministry usually originated the 
nomination and the Directors were content to exercise a power 
ol veto. Buckinghamshire unjustifiably assumed that the Act 
of 1813 had put these appointments entirely in the hands of the 
Ministry and that the Directors’ acquiescence was a matter 
of form. He proposed that Thomas Wallace; one of the paid 
Assistant Commissioners at the Board, who had long been agitat¬ 
ing for political promotion, 6 should replace Abercromby, the 
temporary Governor of Madras. Wallace, who had been a Com¬ 
missioner for the past fourteen years, had long been unpopular 
In Leadenhall Street and recently, as chairman of the Select 

1 Add. MSS. 2S188, f. 240, 1 Sept. 1813. 

“ App. Court Minute , 3, f. 27, 6 Sept. 1813. The six were : G. Smith, Robarts, 
-oono, Reid, Hudleeton, Daniell. 

3 (, '>art to Board, 4, f. 281, 2 Sept. 1813. 

1 fhia additional phra^ .: appeared i; Pitt's Act c 1784. It WA. a 'milted ii the 

Act of 1786 and tl< Act of 1793. 

c Add. MSS. 38410, ff. 250,271, 17 Jun., 10 Jol. 1813, Wallace to Liverpool. 
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Committee on East India affairs appointed in 1808, he had annoyed 
the Directors by strongly supporting the claims of the private 
traders. The “ chairs ” therefore opposed this nomination, also 
justly objecting that no adequate reason existed for Abercromby’s 
removal; 1 and they asked Buckinghamshire to drop the matter. 
But he imperatively demanded that they should recommend 
Wallace’s name to the C6urt of Directors, whereupon the latter 
unanimously refused even to consider his nomination. Bucking¬ 
hamshire again repeated his demand, as the Court said, 



in a manner that expects compliance and which would in effect reduce 
the Court in this and every similar case to act ministerially instead of leaving 
them that freedom of judgment and will, that substantial co-operation 
which the law has given them. 

The Chairmen, Thornton and Elphinstone, both of whom were 
conciliatory by temperament, found themselves caught in this 
cross-fire of angry words between Buckinghamshire and the 
Court. 2 The Directors held a secret meeting, at which Grant and 
a minority were in favour of ignoring altogether Buckingham¬ 
shire’s last letter; but Thornton finally induced the Court to 
consider it. On 18 August, the Directors hastily drew up a long 
reply asserting their right to nominate the Governor of Madras, 
and reflecting on the ability of Wallace and the conduct of Buck¬ 
inghamshire. 3 Thornton tactfully persuaded them to defer their 
final consideration of this letter until the first week in November. 
By that time their anger had cooled and Thornton proposed and 
carried the substitution of a shorter letter, prepared by himself, 
stating the Court’s attitude in terms equally as clear but much 
less controversial. 4 His letter concluded with an offer to consider 
an alternative arrangement for Madras. It so happened that 
Hugh Elliot, the younger brother of Lord Minto and the uncle of 
Lady Bucldnghamshire, 5 had just returned from the Leeward 
Isles, of which he had been Governor since 1809, and was tem¬ 
porarily out of employ. Buckinghamshire took the best way out 
of the difficulty which he himself had created, by first ascertaining 
that Elliot would go to India and then proposing him as Governor 
of Madras ; Thornton carried this nomination through the Court 
without much difficulty. 6 

Almost every subject discussed by the Board and the Court 
in this period led to controversy. The Charter had enjoined 

1 Home Misc. 260, ff. 431-33, Aug. 1813. Cf. Letters, George IV, I, 272-81. 

* Add. MSS. 29188, ff. 193-94, 2 Aug. 1813, Toono to Hastings. 

« Home Misc. 266, f. 491. 1 Ibid. f. 72, 11 Nov. 1813. 

6 Add. MSS, 29189, f. 39. Wraxall, Memoirs, III, 175. 

0 Court to Board, 5, f, 20, 3 Dec. 1813. 
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omy on the Company and the Directors had accordingly 
established a special Committee for this purpose. On the principle 
that “ no office be continued which is not necessary for conducting 
the public business ”, the Committee planned extensive retrench¬ 
ments in the Company’s civil and military establishments, in¬ 
cluding a reduction in the number of King’s and Company’s troops 
in India. 1 Buckinghamshire bluntly refused to consider any 
change in the number of King’s troops, but he sanctioned the 
reduction of the Company’s troops. 2 When the Directors asked 
him t 0 explain why he had made this distinction, he refused. 
Despite their protests and their appeal to the terms of the Charter 
Act, which required the Board on request to “ state at large its 
reasons for disapproving ” the Directors’ drafts, he obstinately 
refused to give way. The Directors dropped the question rather 
than proceed to law. 3 A short time afterwards when the position 
of Commander-in-Chief at Bombay had to be filled, Buckingham¬ 
shire privately mentioned to the “ chairs ” that he intended to 
propose Sir Miles Nightingall, a King’s officer, but the “ chairs ”, 
exasperated by Buckinghamshire’s overbearing attitude, at once 
defiantly nominated Lieutenant-General Robert •, one of their own 
officers. Buckinghamshire promptly told them that he would not 
sanction the appointment of a Company’s officer and only after 
much stormy argument was the appointment of Nightingall 
agreed to. 4 5 

The disruption in the home government ivas equally evident 
in the conduct of its external policy. Although at this time 
negotiations were being carried on for a treaty of peace to end 
the war between France and Britain, the Directors were not 
invited to state their ideas on the final settlement so far as it 
concerned the East. Nevertheless, they proffered their advice. 
They wrote : 6 


The former possessions of foreigners on the Indian continent should bo 
retained by Britain in preference to the islands. The best way to maintain 
a long peace with them in that part of the world is to deprive them of all 
hopes of re-establishing themselves upon the Indian continent. 

The final settlement brought by the treaties of 1814 and 1815 
did not gain for the Company all that the Directors had hoped. 


1 Home Misc. 552a, ff. 1-307. 

2 Board to Court. 1, f. 107, 26 Aug. 1814. Court to Boardi 5, f. 104. 

3 Board Minutes, 5, f. 298, 14 Oct. 1814. 

1 Ibid. f. 335, 3 Jan. 1815. Court to Board, 5, ft'. 133, 238. Board to Court, 
4, f. 154. 

5 Secret Miscellany Book. f. 42. 25 Mav 1814. Minutes, Secret Committee 

Torres. 31 Dec. 1813. Add. MSS. 29189, ff. 257-68, V 11 Nov. 1814, Toone to 
Hayings. 
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The events of the war had proved that the foreign European 
possessions in India offered little threat to British India. There¬ 
fore, as a means of encouraging international trade, the French 
were re-admitted to their old settlements on the Indian mainland ; 
both they and the Dutch recognised for the first time the British 
sovereignty over the Company’s possessions. 1 The French also 
agreed to maintain no troops and to erect no fortresses and the 
Company was completely freed from European menace in India. 2 
Britain handed the island of Bourbon back to France. The 
Dutch recovered their eastern possessions, but Britain retained 
the Cape of Good Hope. 

In 1813, when Lord Moira became Governor-General, British 
power was predominant in India. Oudh, Travancore, Mysore 
and Hyderabad were under its protection ; the Ganges valley 
(excluding Oudh) from the Jumna to the sea, the whole of the 
east coast and most of the west coast were British possessions. 
“ Within them ”, Moira reported, “ all is quiet and well. On their 
borders the spirit is not so placid. Breaches, not formidable but 
likely to be very troublesome, Live been postponed by manage¬ 
ment till the palliatives will serve no longer.” 3 For several years 
past the Bengal Government had been aware that it was necessary 
to define the Company’s northern frontier, which touched Nepalese 
territory for over 700 miles. The Company’s border districts in 
this area constantly suffered from the incursions of the Nepalese. 
lUinto had remonstrated with them in vain; Moira garrisoned 
the disputed districts, but the Gurkhas slew the garrisons. Oil 
18 February 1814, the home government advised Moira that the 
continuance of this encroachment would justify a declaration of 
war. 4 Moira, who was by profession a soldier and who, like 
Cornwallis, had received the combined offices of Governor-General 
and Commander-in-Chief, 5 was himself inclined to make war, 
which was finally declared against Nepal on 1 November 1814. 
However, the British officers were inexperienced in the organisa¬ 
tion of warfare in the hills and, against the fine fighting qualities 
of the Gurkhas, they met at first with numerous reverses. Simul¬ 
taneously, to the south, Sindhia and the Raja of Nagpur gave 
Moira much concern by threatening to conquer the state of Bhopal, 
which was therefore hurriedly taken under British protection. 6 
Although both the Board of Control and the Directors had recog- 

1 Cambridge History of India , V, 596. 

2 Board’s Secret Drafts, vol. 4, 4 Nov. 18i4. 

3 Letters of George IV , ed. Aspirntil, \ , 311,19 Oct. 1813, Moira to Prince .Regent. 

4 Home Misc. 515, 18 Feb. 1814. 

6 Letters of George IV, ed. Aspinall, X, 178, 179, 183. 

• Ibid. 479, H, 16. 
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the necessity of the war, 1 they afforded Moira little aid, but 
much criticism. 2 Buckinghamshire was personally ill-disposed 
towards him, and it was whispered at the India House that “ the 
power at the west end of the Town would be glad of a favourable 
opportunity to trip up Moira’s heels ”. 3 

Under Henry Dundas and Castlereagh the Secret Committee 
had acted with decision ; instructions, troops and bullion had 
been rapidly sent to Wellesley. But, under Buckinghamshire, 
decisions between the Board and the Secret Committee were 
reached only after protracted correspondence. Indeed, Bucking¬ 
hamshire’s ideas on the conduct of the Company’s external policy 
were both stupid and inconsistent. In November 1814, for 
example, he allowed orders for the reduction of the army establish¬ 
ment to be sent to Bengal, despite the sanction he had already 
given to the declaration of war against Nepal. 4 Moira was forced 
to suspend the orders from home. In September 1815, he warned 
Moira that there was no need to occupy Nepalese territory, 5 6 even 
though the course of events had made it quite obvious that only 
a rapid advance towards their capital, Khatmandu, would con¬ 
vince them of the Company’s power. On 19 September 1815, 
the “ chairs ” wrote to Buckinghamshire asking him at once to 
co-operate with them in drawing up plans for financing the war, 
which was lasting longer than had been expected. 0 Almost three 
months elapsed before Buckinghamshire replied, and he then said 
that, in his opinion, the Directors were much too anxious about 
such matters. 7 The “ chairs ” rightly replied that they were 
tremblingly alive to the occurrence of wars in India ”, of which 
the inevitable outcome was an enforced application for financial 
aid by the Company to Parliament, “ to the consequent discredit 
arid reproach of the Company ”. 8 Th^ u chair : ” went on o say 
tuab either the scale of the war must be restricted or the Ministry 


must help them in making adequate financial provision to cover 
the cost of a prolonged war. The India House had learnt its 
lesson during Wellesley’s Governor-Generalship : it was not again 
to be inveigled into supplying the Indian Government with bullion, 
which would be used for imperial ends only and which would 
impoverish the Company ^ home treasur). The Chairmen sought 
tl opinion of the Directors and, in order to gain thcr full support, 


1 Add. MSS. 29190, f. 109, 28 Oct. 1815, To. mo to Hastings. 

3 Ibid. ff. 65, 91, 28 Aug. 1815. 11 Oct. 1815. 

J Ibid: f. 128, 22 Nov. 1815, Toono to Hosiing*. 

* Hoard’s Secret Drafts, vol. 4, 5 Nov. 1814. 

Ibid, vol. 5, 9 Sept. 1815. 

6 Secret Miscellany Book, f. 50, 10 Sept. 1815. 

7 Ibid, f.76, 7 Doe. 1815. 8 Ibid. f. 78, 27 Jan. 1816. 
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took the unprecedented and illegal step of reading the newly 
arrived despatches in the Secret Department to the whole Court. 1 
Fortunately, news was received that the revision of the war 
strategy by Moira, and the consequent concentration of the Com¬ 
pany’s forces against the Gurkhas, had resulted in a series of 
British victories. The war was soon brought to an end, and in 
1816 the Treaty of Sagauli was signed, which established a per¬ 
manent peace between Nepal and the British. In the conduct 
of this war the home government had proved a hindrance rather 
than a help to Moira. Buckinghamshire and the Secret Com¬ 
mittee had not co-operated, and as a result Moira had been afforded 
much useless advice but little bullion and few troops or warlike 
stores. 2 

In startling contrast to his general policy, Buckinghamshire 
agreed with the Directors’ ideas on the administration of the 
Company’s territories in India. The main problem facing the 
home government was the expediency and wisdom of sanctioning 
the application of the Bengal administrative system to the other 
provinces under the Company’s control. In 1793, some of the 
Directors had been chary of assenting to the permanent zamindari 
settlement in Bengal. 3 This settlement had enabled Cornwallis 
to transform the Bengal system of district administration by 
replacing the traditional Indian system of government, in which 
the executive official played so large a part, by a system of govern¬ 
ment under which the law was administered by a series of courts, 
and the duties of executive officials were reduced to a minimum. 
This new system was European in origin, and, under its operation, 
Indians were in fact excluded from responsible employment. The 
British collectors became mere fiscal agents collecting fixed 
revenues from the zamindars, and their knowledge of the zamindari 
and the people was necessarily limited. The head of the district 
and the real representative of the government was the district 
judge. He was also the head of the police and a magistrate. He 
was just as much tied to his court as the collector was to his office, 
and the system therefore made no adequate provision for the 
acquisition of knowledge by the Government of the economic and 
social condition of the people over whom it ruled. Neverthe¬ 
less a considerable time elapsed before it was generally realised 
that this mode of conducting the business of government was 
unsuitable. 



1 Add. MSS. 29189, f. 197, Toone to Hastings. 

2 For Buckinghamshire's policy towards the Marafchas and Pindaris, ^ee 
below, p. 213. 

* Cornwallis, II, 212. 
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-n tlie meantime, both Henry Dundas and Wellesley were bent 
on establishing the Bengal methods in every region under the 
Company’s authority, 1 and in 1798 Wellesley sent formal orders 
to Madras to introduce the permanent zamindari settlement on 
the model of that which had already been introduced into Bengal. 
However, the land tenures of South India differed fundamentally 
from those of Bengal. In only a few regions of Madras, such as 
the hilly portions of the Northern Circars, was there a zamindari 
class. Elsewhere no hereditary middle men intervened between 
the government and the cultivators and, therefore, in these areas, 
zamindars had to be created. As in Bengal, district judges were 
appointed, invested with the control of the police, and the collectors 
^ere reduced to the same position as they occupied in Bengal. 
These changes were revolutionary and in the main injurious, and 
they did not last long. 

From the beginning the Directors doubted the wisdom of apply¬ 
ing the Bengal system to Madras ; they wished to debar W ellesley 
irom taking any steps in that direction without preliminary orders 
from home. Dundas, however, heartily approved of the Bengal 
system, which simplified the collection of revenues, and wished 
in this matter to allow Wellesley to act on his own initiative, and 
the Directors reluctantly gave way. 2 Nevertheless, they opposed 
Wellesley’s plans for training all the Company’s writers n 
Bengal and for “ diffusing the Bengal spirit among the other 
Presidencies In April 1804, after Dundas had left the Board, 
they forbade Wellesley to establish a permanent settlement in the 
Ceded Districts without the previous sanction of the home govern¬ 
ment, which was actually never given. 3 Lord William Bentinck, 
Governor of Madras, felt so strongly that a permanent zamindari 
settlement was unsuitable for a large portion of the Madras terri¬ 
tories that he even proceeded to Calcutta to put his case before 
the Supreme Government. 4 But, after his abrupt removal from 
°ffice, his successor, Barlow, with the encouragement of Minto, 
^ T ho also favoured the extension of the Bengal system, continued 
M'ellesley’s policy. This the Directors opposed and in May 1807, 
the “ chairs ”, following conversations with Bentinck, strongly 
protested to the President of the Board that tne exclusion of 
Indians from the more important government posts, in consequence 
°f the extension of the Bengal system^ had been responsible for 

l Cf. Add. MSS. 37275, f. 233, 13 Nov. 1800, WeUcaley to I>unda« : “When 
‘his great empire shall be modelled according to tho example o -Bengal (a > t .ojlk 
111 which I am now engaged)/’ irr .. . 

* Add. MSS. 37175, f. 191, i Sept. 1800, Dundaa to Wellesley. 

Beard to Court, 3, f. 200, 10 Apr. 1804. 

4 Auber, British Power in India, II, 420-30. 
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much of the existing unrest in the Madras Presidency. 1 The 
President took no immediate notice, but from the beginning of 
1808 the Board began to show greater appreciation of the Directors’ 
point of view. 

In the reorganisation of the Board’s departments at the close of 
1807, James Cumming, who had already spent many years in the 
Board’s office, was appointed head of the Revenue and Judicial 
Department. Cumming was an exceeding^ able official, perhaps 
the first official trained at the Board who was worthy of com¬ 
parison with the superior officials trained at the India House. 
A tremendously hard worker, he soon became a revenue expert 
and in this connection he met and became friendly with Colonel 
Thomas Munro, who in 1808 had returned to England from Madras 
on leave. Munro had acquired a great knowledge of the Madras 
district administration and he was a strong critic of the Bengal 
system, in particular of the complete supremacy of the district 
judges, and of the ignorance of the Bengal collectors. In giving 
evidence before the Select Committee of the Commons on India 
affairs, he made a deep impression, and he confirmed the Directors 
in their opinion and convinced Cumming that the Bengal system 
ought not to be extended to the other provinces under their rule. 
In February 1810, the home government positively forbade Minto 
to establish a permanent revenue settlement in the Ceded and 
Conquered Provinces. 2 The Fifth Report of the Select Committee, 
printed in July 1812, which was known to have been compiled by 
James Cumming, first publicly called in question the principle of 
the permanent assessment of the revenues. 

In April 1812, Buckinghamshire had become President of the 
Board and his son-in-law and close friend, John Sullivan, was 
appointed one of the paid Assistant Commissioners. As Governor 
of Madras, Buckinghamshire had sanctioned the ryotwari settle¬ 
ment (as this assessment of small individual holdings was called) 
advocated by Read and Munro in the Baramahal. Sullivan himself 
had served as a civilian in Madras ; he knew, liked and supported 
Munro. Moreover, he took a keen interest in Indian affairs, 
personally conducting useful research at the Board into the civil 
and political government of India, 8 and his advice on revenue and 
judicial business was greatly valued by Buckinghamshire. 4 The 
unanimity of the home government in ceasing to countenance any 
extension of the Bengal system to the other provinces was for- 

1 President’s Secret Corres., 4, f. 1, 18 May 1807. 

2 Despatches to Bengal, LIU, f. 354, 27 Feb. 1810. 

3 Minutes, Secret Committee Corres. f. 25, 7 Jun. 1810. 

« Add. MiSS. 20188, f. 205, 10 Aug. 1813, Toone to Hastings. They lived 
together at Buckinghamshire’s country seat at Nocfcon, Lines. 
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^Mme, because tlie Bengal Government was still convinced that 
ts administrative methods were the only sound ones. The homo 
;overmnent therefore took upon itself to work out a reform of 
he Bengal and Madras administrative systems. The Directors 
vvished to call for reports on all the suggested reforms from the 
•ocal governments in India, but Buckinghamshire, one of whose 
nain faults was impetuosity, decided that the orders for reform 
should be sent at once to India. 1 

In its reaction to the Bengal system the Board swung to the 
other extreme. Cumming had become an implicit believer in the 
virtues of the system advocated by Munro, and he was prepared 
forthwith to send orders to India ordering its indiscriminate 
extension to all the Company’s territories, with the exception of 
Bengal. The Directors wisely deprecated this excessive haste, 
advising instead that the system advocated by Munro should first 
be given a fair trial in Madras. 2 In 1812, the Directors set up 
a special committee to compile a revised administrative system for 
Madras. 3 Preliminary orders were sent requiring the Madras 
Government to reintroduce the ryotwari settlement, and Munro 
sent there at the head of a special commission to execute these 
01 dors. 4 The Directors’ special committee drew up a draft for the 
revision of the Madras judicial system. This draft advocated the 
transfer of the judicial authority in fiscal matters to the collector?, 
W J 10 were also to be given power as magistrates to try petty cases, 
with power of punishment by imprisonment up to fifteen days, 
°nd also urged the employment of native commissioner with power 
to try petty offences. The Board welcomed this draft and made 
several alterations, which tended to give the collectors and their 
native agents cv n greater powers; for example, the collectors’ 
magisterial powers were extended and they were allowed to inflict 
p°rporal punishment up to thirty lashes, fines up to £10 and 
imprisonment up to three months. 5 On the Board’s initiative 
the influence of the district judge was still further restricted by the 
transfer of police control to the collector. The Directors accepted 
a d these alterations with alacrity. 6 

he home government turned its attention to Bengal, where, 
11 nder # the operation of Cornwallis’s systom, the overburdened 
district judges had found themselves quite unable to dispose ot 
he overwhelming number of lawsuits. 7 The Directors warned 



Madras, Apr. 1814. 
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: in Bengal in 1812 was stated to be 103,000 ! Jiuhcia 
r. 1814. 


4 Gloig, Munro , I, 400. 
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Moira, the new Governor-General, that no reduction in the arrear 
of cases would be possible until greater use was made of native 
agency and the magisterial powers transferred from the civil 
judges to the collectors. 1 The home government peremptorily 
forbade him to sanction a permanent system in any of the new 
provinces and temporary settlements were therefore made in 
Cuttack and the Conquered and Ceded Provinces. The home 
government also urged the need for a survey of rights throughout 
Bengal. 2 Moira somewhat reluctantly agreed to adopt these 
reforms, but the pressure of political business prevented him from 
carrying them out until after 1821. 

The home government had shown remarkable insight, wisdom 
and persistence in preventing the extension of the Bengal system to 
the Company's other territories. As a result of its intervention in 
the administration of Madras the position therein of the executive 
official, the collector, no longer remained subordinate to that of 
the judge. The collector became the local representative of the 
government, and the nature of his work gave him opportunity to 
gather information about his district, and to understand the 
people. Native officers were increasingly used in the work of 
government, and so beneficial was the result that the Madras 
system became the characteristic mode of district administration 
in British India. The home government’s attempt to revise the 
Bengal system was not as successful, but by its efforts it alleviated 
the evils of a system that was quite unsuited to the circumstances 
of the time. 

On the advice of Sullivan and Cumming, Buckinghamshire 
had acted, on the whole, in agreement with the Directors in con¬ 
trolling the Company’s policy for the administration of British 
India, but in other matters he continued to take his own line. 
In June 1814, he unnecessarily and unwisely sponsored the claims 
on the Company of one of its servants, a certain Major Hart. In 
1799, Major Hart, in his capacity as commissary t:> the Company’s 
army, had been responsible for the provision of rice for the troops 
engaged in the attack on Seringapatam. At a crucial stage in the 
campaign Hart informed the commander, General Harris, that the 
army’s store of rice was exhausted, but almost immediately after¬ 
wards he reported that he had obtained a private store of 106,000 
seers of rice which he was prepared to sell to the army. Later, 
when asked to produce the bills of purchase, he could not do so. 
Naturally there was some suspicion that he had first appropriated 
the army’s rice and then resold it to the army as a private store. 

1 Despatches to Bengal, LXVII Judicial, f. 450, 9 Nov. 1814. 

8 Ibid. LXVI Revenue, f. 2S2, 28 Oct. 1814. 
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iifitary commission found him guilty of peculation and the 
Madias Government suspended him. The case was referred in 
1801 to the home government for a final decision. 1 The Directors 
and the Board of Control then agreed that there was no evidence 


proving that the private rice in Hart’s possession had been 
embezzled from the public store in his charge, but, despite the 
Board’s plea for leniency, the Directors decided to dismiss Hart 
for having contravened the Company’s regulation which forbade 
a commissary of grain to possess private stores of rice for profit. 2 

Hart applied to the Company for payment for the private rice 
which he had sold to the army. The Directors drew up draft 
paragraphs authorising the payment with 8 per cent, interest pro¬ 
vided that he could produce the bills showing the prime cost and 
expenses of the rice. 3 The Board pointed out that it was absurd 
to demand the bills when it was Iready known that Hart could 
not produce them, and therefore altered the draft and ordered 
that Hart should be paid for his rice at the rate of one rupee a 
seer. 4 The Directors retorted that it was only fair that Hart 
should first prove that he had bought the rice, and they pointed 
out that, even if he had bought the rice, the highest price he would 
have paid would have been one rupee for ten seers, and that in any 
case he had used 1,200 of the Company’s bullocks to transport 
it. 6 The Court took legal advice of their counsel, who advised 
them that 


Major Hart acted in this case not as a Company’s officer but as a private 
seller of grain. It does not concern civil or military government or revenues 
of the Indian possessions and therefore the Board of Control cannot order 
the Court to pay or not pay the debt . 0 

V 

The “ chairs ” took this decision to the President, Robert Dundas, 
who in view of the fact that Hart’s case rested on the most doubtful 
grounds, agreed that “ no further proceedings should be taken 
but that it should be suffered to remain dormant ”. 7 

Soon after Buckinghamshire had taken up his duties at the 
Board of Control, Hart urged him to force the Court to make a 
decision in his favour. 8 Buckinghamshire did not at once take 
up the matter, but, after he had come into conflict with the 
Directors, he decided in June 1814, to press them to send to India 
that despatch which ordered the payment of Hart at the rate of 

1 Homo Misc. 91, f. 323, May 1801-Aug. 1803. 

3 Board to Court, 2, f. 123, 13 Apr. 1802.' Hart Cones. 50. 

3 Ibid. 1, 27 Aug. 1807. 

4 Board to Court, 3, f. 14, 30 May 1808. 

6 Court to Board, 3, f. 303, 11 Feb. 1809. 

6 Home Misc. 825, f. 113, 4 Mar. 1S09. 

7 Hart Cor res. 20, 4 Mar. 1809. 


8 Ibid. 18-19. 
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one rupee a seer. 1 The “ chairs ” told him that during Robert 
Dundas’s Presidency the Board had agreed to shelve this question, 
which, they added, in any case lay outside the Board’s jurisdiction. 
Buckinghamshire’s retort was to apply for a mandamus from the 
Court of King’s Bench to force the Directors to send the despatch 
to India. The Bench decided that there was cause for appeal to the 
Privy Council to determine whether the case merely concerned the 
commercial department, as the Court of Directors maintained, or 
the military department, as the Board asserted. The majority of 
the members of the Board were Privy Councillors and, in Fox’s 
words, “ such an appeal was little more than a fallacy and a farce 
The Privy Council decreed that the case lay within the Board’s 
jurisdiction ; the mandamus was made absolute, and the Directors 
were compelled, much against their will, to send the despatch 
ordering the payment of Hart at the rate of one rupee a seer. 2 
The amoimt of money involved, £10,000, was not very large, but 
the evidence shows that the Directors were in the right. Hart’s 
dealings had been most suspicious ; not only had he been unable 
to produce his bills, but he had also refused to state the purchase 
price of the rice. The most competent witness, Colonel Macleod, 
declared that the cost of the rice could not possibly have exceeded 
£4,000. This quarrel between the Court and the Board had been 
unnecessarily and unjustly provoked by Buckinghamshire, and 
afforded the first instance since 1784 of the application by the 
Board for a mandamus compelling the Directors to send a despatch 
to India. That it occurred on so relatively unimportant a matter 
reflects all the more on Buckinghamshire’s conduct. Hart pro¬ 
vided a fitting climax by refusing to accept what he considered 
was insufficient repayment. 3 

The Chairmen’s policy, since 1812, of trying to appease Bucking¬ 
hamshire, had so obviously been a failure that in April 1815, 
the Court instituted a change by setting Charles Grant and Thomas 
Reid at the head of the India House. These two were not dis¬ 
posed, like their immediate predecessors, meekly to give way to 
Buckinghamshire, and they proceeded, in the face of his truculent 
attitude, to make a drastic change in the system of communication 
between the Court and the Board. 4 The mode of communication 
between the two bodies, evolved under Henry Dimdas, had worked 
well for thirty yearn. The essence of the system lay in the Chair¬ 
men’s forwarding each proposed draft despatch in “ previous 



1 Board Minutes, 5, f. 15, 23 Jun. 1814. 

2 Hart Corns. 153 et seq. 

3 Minutes of evidence, Public , Select Committee (1832), 9. 

4 Minutes, Secret Committee of Corres., 2 May 1815. 
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^otofium ” to the President, and privately discussing and 
altering it with him before it was shown to the Committee of 
Correspondence and the other Directors. However, Buckingham¬ 
shire’s general attitude to the India House was so hostile that 
Grant and Reid decided to discontinue their personal interviews 
with him. The “ chairs ” soon brought about a considerable 
stiffening of the Directors’ attitude, and on 2 March, the Com¬ 
mittee of Correspondence decided that all draft-despatches were 
to be drawn up under the supervision of the “ chairs ” and dis¬ 
cussed in committee before being sent to the President. From this 
date all communication between the Court and Buckinghamshire 
was carried on in writing; misunderstandings inevitably occurred ; 
the Board necessarily made alterations in the drafts forwarded to 
it by the Committee of Correspondence, to which the latter strongly 
objected; caustic, ill-humoured phrases flow more readily from 
the pen than from the lips and a bitter and prolonged series of 
conflicts between the Court and the Board was the outcome. 
Buckinghamshire further complicated the position by an active 
policy of retaliation. As the Court complained 1 : 


<SL 


The Board employs its powers not merely in the way of superintendence 
and control, but in systematic and active management. Not only have 
very important despatches originated with and been proposed by the Board 
conveying to the Governments in India peremptory and detailed instructions 

• . . without any previous consultation with the Local Governments (a 
course of proceeding without example in former times) but the drafts pre¬ 
pared under the direction of the " chairs ” and approved by the Committee 
of Correspondence have frequently, without either personal or written com¬ 
munication with the “ chairs ”, been so much altered in “ previous com¬ 
munication ” as completely to change their structure and character. In 
the paragraphs which-were not wholly expunged there are generally to bo 
found a number of verbal alterations v . . . that, in not a few instances, 
cannot stand the test of sound criticism . . . even where the Board seems 
to agree with the general view of subjects taken in the drafts sent up, the 
paragraphs are often cancelled and others substituted in their stead, the 
same as to substanco and effect, but differing iu thoir style and construction. 

• * . V\ ere the Board to state their reasons at largo fet* these alterations 
as required by the statute fclii course of proceeding would give rise to a 
correspondence between the Board and the Court probably not less 
voluminous than the correspondence between tho Court and the Governments 
m India/ 

Buckinghamshire was in fact trying to force the Directors to their 
knees. Grant contemplated, the abolition of the “ previous com- 
uumication , au act which would have stopped the machinery of 
home government. As it was, the work of the Committee of 
Correspondence was doubled, the drafts remained much longer at 

I 

1 Ibid. f. 17, 9 Apr. 1810. 
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the Board, the correspondence between the two authorities multi¬ 
plied and became more acrimonious, and daily the Company's 
arrears of correspondence accumulated. 1 The system of home 
government was on the verge of a breakdown. 

On 4 February 1816, Buckinghamshire died as a result of a fall 
from his horse in St. James's Park. Had this not happened, 
Liverpool would probably have found it necessary to break the 
deadlock between the two authorities either by making a radical 
change in the system of home government or by removing Bucking¬ 
hamshire from the Board. Buckinghamshire's conduct, evincing 
throughout a petty desire to humiliate the Directors, had been 
reprehensible ; by his blunders he alienated a well-disposed Court 
of Directors and proved himself to be totally unsuited to his 
position. Down to April 1815, the Court had acted with moder¬ 
ation and had conducted their correspondence with the Board in 
a most reasonable spirit, considering the provocation they had 
suffered. The “ chairs ", a principal part of whose duty was to 
preserve harmony between the two bodies, usually acted as 
“ ministers of conciliation " ; but not so Grant and Beid. By 
discontinuing their personal conferences with the President, sus¬ 
pending their media vorial functions at a time when the exercise 
of them was most called for, they were partly responsible for the 
increasingly hostile relations between the Board and the Court. 2 
Buckinghamshire's tenure of the Presidency of the Board empha¬ 
sised that the system of home government, as set up in 1784, was 
unworkable unless the two authorities concerned were inclined 
to act in a conciliatory manner. 

Between 4 February and 24 June 1816, an interregnum occurred 
in the Presidency of the Board. Thomas Wallace, the senior of 
the two paid Assistant Commissioners, acted as President. 3 No 
reconciliation took place between the Board and the Court in these 
months ; no business of any importance was discussed; the 
machinery of home government of the East India Company came 
almost to a standstill. Despite the fact that Buckinghamshire 
had dealt so hardly by the Directors, the Company interest in 
Parliament did not desert the Government. The leading Directors 
in Parliament, Grant, Astell, Robinson, Mills, temporarily wavered 
in their support, 4 but the Company interest as a whole knew that 
the Whigs were uncompromisingly hostile to them and that they 

1 Board to Court, 4, f. SSI, 11 Apr. 1816. By Nov. 1816, the arrears in the 
Political Department dated lack to Jim, 1814. ‘Home Misc. 341. f. 895 30 Nov 
1816. 

2 Minutes, Secret Committee of Corres. ff, 25 -34, 7 Jun. 1816. 

3 Board Minuted, 6, f. 408, 4 Feb. 1816. 

4 Pari Hist. XXV11I, 006; XXX, 104G; XXXI, 053; XXXII, 1018. 
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. only be punishing themselves if they changed sides. Their 
position was awkward and they contented themselves with a 
lukewarm support of the Government, 1 but after Buckingham¬ 
shire s death they became noticeably more active in supporting 
Government measures in Parliament. 2 



1 Ibid. XXXII, 1048, 29 Jun. 1815. 

2 Ibid. XXXIV, 300, 1129, 7 May, 18 Jun. 1810. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


CANNING’S EAST INDIA POLICY, 1816-22 

Immediately the news of Buckinghamshire’s death became 
known, William Husldsson wrote to Liverpool urging that his 
friend, Canning, should be given the first refusal of the Board of 
Control. 1 When Canning had accepted the Lisbon Embassy in 
1814, Liverpool had promised to offer him the first vacancy in the 
cabinet, and therefore on 13 February 1816, after consulting 
Sidmouth, Castlereagh and Melville, he invited Canning, who was 
still at Lisbon, to become President of the Board and a member 
of the cabinet. 2 Canning accepted on 8 March. He reached 
England on 30 May and formally took office on 20 June. 

Canning, already a proved and able statesman, viewed the Board 
of Control as a stepping-stone to a better position. It was there¬ 
fore incumbent upon him to establish and maintain good relations 
with the Directors, which was no easy task especially after Bucking¬ 
hamshire’s recent treatment of the Court. As Liverpool said 3 : 

The Government have very little influence at present with the Court of 
Diuctors. Mr. Canning assured me that there was but one individual on 
whose support ho thought he could personally depend. . . . Colonel Allan, 
Mr. A. Robinson . . . Mr. Reid, Captain Cotton are the only Directors 
with whom I am personally acquainted. 

The Directors demonstrated their unfriendliness by deliberately 
giving to one, James fetuart, their own nominee to a vacancy on 
the Bengal Council, seniority over Liverpool’s nominee, Charles 
Ricketts. However, by this time the Directors had realised that 
their Chairmen, Grant and Reid, had made a great mistake in 
breaking off personal contact with the Board, and, with the full 


Adj MSS. 38741. if. 4-9, o Feb. 1816. Thomas Wallnce, formerly one of the 
p id Assistant Commissioners, wanted the post. Cf. Lc'ters, George IV ed 
Aspinall, II, 140. 

Add. IhS. 38568, ft. 56-60, 13 Feb. 1816, Liverpool to Canning. In Jul 
1813 Liverpool had tried to make room for Canning in the cabinet, but although 
Melville was willing to hand over the Admiralty to Canning. Buckinghamshire 
wad not resign t! o Board in Melville’s favour, and Liverpool let the matter 
drop. Letters, George IV, ed. Aspinall, II, 147, fn 1 
3 Add. MSS. 38410, ff. 391-94, 10 Jan. 1817, Liverpool to Adam. 
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the Committee of Correspondence, the “ chairs ” sug¬ 
gested to Canning that the former system of communication 
between the two authorities should be restored. 1 Canning at 
once agreed and the stage was set for the resumption of a cordial 
co-operation between the home authorities in the conduct of India 
business. Canning promptly consolidated the position by arrang¬ 
ing that in future he and the “ chairs ” should hold a weekly 
conference to consider reports and “ amicably arrange future 
proceedings ”. 2 At the same time he revised the Board’s organisa- 
' tion, increasing the staff, raising the salaries of the senior officials 
and also substituting promotion by seniority throughout the Board 
in place of promotion by departmental succession. Finally he 
abolished the purely formal meetings of the Commissioners, thus 
openly acknowledging that the President was in fact the Board. 3 
Also during his Presidency, the Directors were at last induced to 
reorganise the important Examiner’s Department at the India 
House, in which the drafts and despatches for India were pre¬ 
pared ; they appointed James Mill, Thomas Peacock, Edward 
Strachey and James Harcourt as Assistants under the Examiner, 
William M’Culloch, thereby greatly increasing the ability, learning, 
industry and reputation of the department, and infusing a lively 
efficiency into the home government’s correspondence as a whole. 1 

As soon as Canning took over the Board the hectoring tone that 
had been only too evident in Buckinghamshire’s letters to the 
Directors disappeared. Canning was uniformly courteous to 
them ; he solicited their advice as often as possible, 5 and in the 
discussion of the revenue systems in British India, the first import¬ 
ant subject dealt with, he showed his complete willingness to 
act in a conciliatory manner. v 

Both the Board arid the Court were keenly interested in devising 
a revenue system, less open to objection than that of Bengal, for 
the provinces under the Company’s r»xle. 6 The Directors were 
prepared to give a fair trial to the ryotwari system advocated by 
Munro in Madras, but the Board, under James Cumming’s influ- 


1 Minutes, Secret Court of Directors, f. 30, 15 Aug. 1810. Minutes, Secret 
Committee Cones, f. 30, 21 Aug. 1816. 

2 Secret Committee Minutes, vol. 4, 9 May 1817. Cf. Farington Diary, VIII, 
205. 

3 Courtenay, the Secretary, roceh cd £2,000 a year instead of £1,800, and 
Cummiiig got a rise of £300 a year. Board Minutes, 0, ff. 234-58, 25 Jun. 1816. 
Wallace, who hud been Assistant Commissioner for over fourteen years, admitted 
ln Parliament that in his experience the Assistant Commissioners had never been 
called on to voto on any question at the Board ; at most, they had been asked to 
express their opinions and formally to Bign despatches. Pari. Hi L,XX\ 11, 926, 

May 1814. 

4 Van Daren, Peacock , 138. See above, p. 18. 

c Of. Board to Court, 4, f. 358, 24 Aug. 1810. 8 Sec abuv o, p. 200, 
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ence, was eager at once to extend this system to all British India 
outside Bengal. The Directors advised caution, wisely realising 
that no one system could easily be applied to so great a number of 
provinces differing in history, language and customs. They drew 
up and submitted to the Board a general despatch on the subject 
of revenue assessments for the Bengal Government’s guidance. 
Before Canning had seen it, the Board’s Revenue Department 
characteristically inserted paragraphs urging Moira to introduce 
“ the ryotwar settlement throughout the Company’s possessions 
an act which roused the Directors pointedly to comment that 2 : 



The Board seem to be of opinion that the ancient Hindu system of revenue 
administratiou was uniform throughout the whole of India and that that 
system proceeded universally upon the principle of a ryotwar collection. 
. . . The Court disagree entirely. 


Canning at once replied : “ I hesitate to disagree with the con¬ 
sidered opinion of the Court on this topic. ... I wish above all 
things to avoid controversy in our correspondence,” and, admitting 
that he was ignorant of the subject under discussion, he concluded, 
“ I apprehend nothing to be so little useful as reasoning by analogy 
from Europe to India.” 3 He immediately withdrew the offending 
paragraphs and called the “ chairs ” to a private conference, where 
they even agreed on four principles as the basis for the home 
government’s policy on the revenue administration of British 
India ; first, that there was as much evil as good in the Corn¬ 
wallis system in Bengal; secondly, that there was no reason to 
make a permanent revenue settlement in any other province ; 
thirdly, that the creation of an artificial class of zamindars was 
inexpedient and unwise ; fourthly, that research and a survey of 
rights were the necessary preliminaries to any long-term revenue 
settlements. 4 This compromise was an enlightened and most 
satisfactory solution of the questions at issue. Unfortunately, the 
Bengal Government obstinately adhered to its intention of extend¬ 
ing the permanent settlement,' 6 and it was not until 1821 that the 


home government finally managed to dissuade it from imposing per¬ 
manency on the revenue settlements of the new Bengal provinces. 

Before Canning had time to become fully conversant with 
current Indian affairs, he was called on to take an important 
decision on the conduct of the Company’s external policy towards 
the Maratha states. As we have seen, Wellesley had sought to 


1 Court to Board, 6, f. 10, 18 Sept. 1817. 

3 Ibid 5, ff. ?09, 236, 2 Aug. 1817. 3 Board Letter Book, 6, ff. 109-14. 

4 Board to Court, 4, f. 448, 16 Aug. 1817. 

° < t. Board letter Book, (>, t. 298, 5 Dec. 1818. The home government 
annulled the Gove rnor-Generai’s order extending the Bengal Judicature and 
Police systems to the newly annexed area of Dehra Dun. 
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the Company in a position of supremacy over the native 
states, but had been frustrated by the reluctance of the home 
authorities to accept responsibility for the peace of India outside 
the Company’s borders. The war with Nepal was in the nature 
of an interlude. Whilst it was being waged developments in the 
Maratha states rendered necessary an early decision on the far 
more serious question of the Company’s relations with them. 
After the series of crushing defeats inflicted on the Marathas by 
Wellesley, no Maratha chief had come forward to lead them. The 
Peshwa, Baji Rao II, was untrustworthy; he was hated by his 
subjects, he had quarrelled with the Gaekwar. Holkar’s terri¬ 
tories were at the mercy of warring factions ; Sindliia’s dominions 
were hardly better off. Large independent Hindu and Muslim 
bands of freebooters, well-known under the name of Pindaris, had 
established themselves under him with his half-willing consent: 
an alliance which was the equivalent of a declaration of hostility 
against the Company. 1 The double wedge of territory separating 
Bombay from the Company’s main possessions in the Ganges 

I valley was in a state of anarchy, which was rapidly spreading. 
The Pindaris repeatedly pillaged Central India and the Nizam’s 
dominions, and in 1812 they began to attack the Company’s 
possessions, whereupon Minto had informed the home government 
that a purely defensive system against the Pindaris was a mere 
palliative and that more active measures would have to be taken 
against them; but Buckinghamshire had shelved the question 
as of no immediate import. 2 On the news of further attacks the 
home government, in November 1814, advised the new Governor- 
General, Moira, to form a plan^to suppress the Pindaris and also 
to make a subsidiary alliance with Nagpur, in order to check their 
movements to the south-eastwards. 3 In the meantime Moira had 
decided that only a drastic revision of the Company’s political 
system would meet the situation, and in March 1814, he accord- 

I ingly proposed that 4 : “ The British Government should become 
the acknowledged head of a confederacy, the whole strength of 
which we should have a right by compact to wield against any 
invader of the public repose.” Buckinghamshire, rendered over¬ 
cautious by the setbacks in the Nepal war, had replied that the 
home government 5 

saw no reason to alter either the existing situation or treaties. . . . Wo 
are not willing to incur the risks of a general war for the uncertain prospect 

1 Letters. George IT, ed. Aspinall, I, 479. 

* Board’s Secret Drafts, vol. 4, 21 Dec. 1813. 

3 Ibid. 16 Nov. 1814. 4 Ibid. 3 Mar. 1814. 

* Ibid. 4 Jan. 1815; 9 Sept. 1815. Register, Secret Committee Correa, f. 275, 

19 May 1815. Papers , Pindari War , 41. 
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of reducing or removing tho predatory bands. . . . The confederacy which 
the Governor-General is desirous to establish would prove a source of weak¬ 
ness; . . it might hazard the dissolution of our existing alliances; . . . 

it would excite jealousies with respect to our policy ; . . it might lead 
to a combination among the native powers by which we might bo involved 
in a contest more extensive than any before. . . . We are much disposed 
to discourage that system of minute interference in their internal affairs, 



and, in conclusion, he prohibited Moira “ from making any change 
in the system of our political relations without special authority 
from home Before Moira received this reply he had sent yet 
another appeal to England (1 December 1815) asking for freedom 
to act on his own initiative in this matter and urging that the 
preliminary to a rational external policy was “ a settlement of 
the dominions of the Maratha powers with whom a war is inevitable 
sooner or later ”. Calling for an immediate revision of the Com¬ 
pany’s system, he declared 1 : 

Our first plan was to avoid meddling with the country powers ; the 
second was to control them all; and we have since attempted partially 
to recur to the first after having taken one half of the powers in India under 
our protection and made the other half our enomies. 


It was to this letter that Canning was called on to reply. In 
short, he had to decide whether the time was opportune to dare the 
threat of the Marathas and to wipe out the Pindaris. Canning 
immediately asked the different members of the Board of Control 
for memoranda on the problem. Thomas Courtenay, the efficient 
but rather officious Secretary to the Board, who had been in charge 
of this post and of the Secret Department since August 1812, 
adhered to the view taken by Buckinghamshire and advised 
Canning that the risk of a general war in India was too great 
to justify active operations against the Pindaris. 2 Teign- 
mouth, formerly Sir John Shore, naturally supported Courtenay. 3 
Canning then consulted Wellesley and Wellington, who, surpris¬ 
ingly enough, expressed doubt as to the wisdom of the policy of 
extending the subsidiary alliance system in India. 1 Canning, 
therefore, drew up a report for the cabinet, following in the main 
the memorandum of Courtenay, and “ laying down in plain and 
strong language, the principle of non-intervention ”. 6 He dealt 
with three main questions ; first, the da.iger o be expected from 
the Pindaris; secondly, whether it was possible to crush them 
without causing a general war with the Marathas ; thirdly, whether 

1 Board of Control Report. B. Jones, British Power in India , 84. 

• Home Misc. 520, f. 147, 14 Aug. 1816. 

a Register, Secret Committee Cor res. f. 328, 5 Sept. 1810. 

4 Add. MSS. 31232, f. 113, 17 Nov. 1816, Sullivan to Vansittart. 

5 Minutes, Select Committee, 1832, Public, 197. 
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bmpany should anticipate this war and endeavour to set itself 
at the head of a confederacy of all the Indian states. After proving 
conclusively that the attacks of the Pindaris constituted a danger¬ 
ous threat to British India, Canning weakly concluded that the 
time was inopportune either for a concerted attempt to crush 
them or for any great extension of the Company’s system of 
alliances. 1 The Secret Committee members supported him, citing 
as a final argument that the majority of Moira’s own Council was 
opposed to his schemes, and declaring that they wore 2 


<SL 


inclined still to believe that our Indian dominion is not so well served by 
vast extent, and by bridling all the Courts of Hindostan as it would have 
been by a more moderate and compact territory, and leaving the other 
states to themselves. 

However, John Sullivan, one of the paid Assistant Commission¬ 
ers, put Moira’s case with great persuasive force. He pointed out 
that the Company had been consolidating its position for the last 
ten years ; that the Marathas were quite disunited ; that war with 
them must inevitably occur and that the present time was most 
favourable to the Company. He ended by declaring that Moira’s 
plan approximated to Wellesley’s system, and that it was better 
to withhold instructions than merely to confirm the home govern¬ 
ment’s recent external policy. 3 On the whole Sullivan was right. 
Wellesley had already broken the power of the Marathas, and the 
possibility of a coalition of Indian enemies against the Company 
was remote ; conquest would be relatively easy for the Company 
and an extension of its territory and system of alliances might be 
justified because it would bring law and order. 

Sullivan’s intervention had v the effect of modifying the final 
instructions decided upon by Canning. Although Moira was 
again “ prohibited from undertaking extensive operations with the 
view of remodelling our political relations and extending our influ¬ 
ence and control ”, and told that, “ the authorities at home are 
unwilling to incur the risk of a general war for the uncertain purpose 
of extirpating altogether the Pindaris ”, Canning finally added, 
before despatching the orders on 5 September, “ The principle of 
protecting ourselves and our allies against specific inroads and to 
punish the aggressors is fully admitted.” 4 Tins final admission 
gave Moira a necessary discretion in interpreting the preceding 
orders. Three days later nows reached London of a terrible raid 

1 Homo Misc. 520, f. 363, 14 Aug. 1816. 

4 Cf. Morris, Grant , 348, and Secret Committee Minutes, vol. 4, 29 Sept. 1815. 

3 Home Misc. 520, ff. 147 et seq. Register, Secret Committee, f. 326, 5 Sept. 
*816. 

4 Ibid. f. 323, Board’s Secret Drafts, vol. 5, 5 Sept. 1810. 
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by the Pindaris on the Northern Circars. Canning at once sent 
further orders to India, this time giving Moira “ an explicit assur¬ 
ance of approbation of any measures which may have been author¬ 
ised or undertaken not only for repelling invasion but for pursuing 
and chastising the invaders He urged Moira to make treaties 
with the independent native states, including Nagpur, against the 
Pindaris, and to consider any help given to the latter by Sindhia or 
Holkar as an act of war, although, with extreme caution, he said, 
“ In acting or forbearing to act on this ground you would be guided 
by considerations of prudence. It might be politic to attempt to 
divide such confederacy by dissembling your knowledge of its 
existence.” Finally, Moira was again reminded that it was 
essential for him to distinguish carefully between an assertion of 
British power and a comprehensive scheme oi conquest. 1 2 

The policy that Canning sought to impose on the Bengal Govern¬ 
ment was feeble and temporising, and fatal to the existence of the 
native states. Both Moira and Sullivan had demonstrated that 
the settlement made in 1806-07 by Barlow, renouncing responsi¬ 
bility for the well-being of India outside the Company’s territories, 
had facilitated the rapid increase of the Pindaris. Both had also 
shown that a war with one or other of the enfeebled, resentful and 
suspicious Maratha states was a likely event in the near future. 
However, in dealing with the question Canning greatly overrated 
the strength of the Maratha opposition, and showed unnecessary 
reluctance to encounter the agitation raised in the Commons and 
the India House against the extension of the British empire in 
India. -With Liverpool and the Directors he was disinclined to 
give Moira more help than was absolutely necessary. 3 The post¬ 
war period was one of great financial strain for Britain, and the 
Government did not feel capable of financing an expensive war in 
India, 4 so much the more because they had. to deal with a war- 
weary Parliament. Moreover, since the Company had lost its 
monopoly of Indian trade, the Ministry could no longer persuade 
the Directors to export large sums of bullion to India—ostensibly 
to maintain, the size of the Investments- which in time of need 
might be used for political purposes. 5 6 

Canning, who had come to the Board hoping to conciliate the 
Directors, evidently doubted whether his political position was 

1 Register, Secret Committee, f. 331, 8 Sept, 1816. 

2 Boards Secret Drafts., vol. 5, 27 Sept. 1816. 

3 The Directors had recently learnt that Moira’s nomination had been forced 
on Liverpool by the Prince Regent. Add. MSS. 29192, f. 128; 29189, f. 24. 

4 Board’s Secret Drafts, vol. 5, 6 Sept. 1810. The Government’s servants had 

accepted a 10 per cent, cut in salaries. Board Letter Book, 5, f. 67. 

6 Morris, Grant, 349. 
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eiently strong to allow him to run the risk of provoking a 
serious quarrel with a body of which the majority was still con¬ 
sistently but blindly determined to prevent the extension of the 
Company’s territory in India. In forming their policy, Liverpool 
and Canning must also have had in mind the unfortunate outcome 
of the last great dispute between the Court and the Board on 
external policy, namely, the discomfiture of the Board and the 
recall of Wellesley. However, they had both ignored the fact 
that the strength of the Court had greatly diminished since that 
time, and that the Directors were not bound together by a private 
grievance against Moira as they had been against Wellesley over 
the subject of private trade. Grant, who had been chiefly respons¬ 
ible for Wellesley’s recall, was by this time an old man of over 
seventy. He was still as bigoted, prejudiced and relentless as ever, 
but he had lost his fire. The only other Directors of influence were 
Robinson, Reid and Elphinstone : the last was the trusted friend 
and confidant of Moira, 1 and the other two were steady political 
supporters of Liverpool and Canning. 2 Moreover, in September 
1816, Liverpool knew that he could depend on the regular support 
of a clear majority of the 82 East India members then in Parlia¬ 
ment. 3 In these circumstances Liverpool and Canning had been 
cautious to the verge of timidity, and had adopted an unjustifiably 
shortsighted external policy for British India. 

Wellesley had enjoyed, at least in the first three years he was 
in India, the encouragement and full backing of Pitt and Dundas, 
but Moira, from the beginning of his Governor-Generalship, was 
unable to count on firm support from home. Nevertheless, in 
pursuing what he thought was the only rational policy —“ the 
destroying of the Pindari association in its nest ” 4 —he acted boldly 
and with decision. He had already completed a treaty of sub¬ 
sidiary alliance with Nagpur (May 1816), which checked any 
possible movements of the Pindaris or other Maratha troops to 
the south eastwards. After receiving the Board’s reluctant per¬ 
mission to exterminate the Pindaris, he first compelled Baji Rao 
to renounce the headship of the Maratha confederacy; he over¬ 
awed Sindhia into signing the treaty of Gwalior, which bound him 
to co-operate in measures against the Pindaris and also released 

1 App ., Report IX, Elphinstone, 183. 

2 Add. MSS. 38410, f. 391, 10 Jan. 1817, Liverpool to Adam. Robinson bad 
been a member of Canning’s party in the House of Commons which had been 
formally disbanded in 1813. See Letters , Qeonje IV , ed. ABpinall, II, 438, fn. 1. 

3 The 82 included 48 members of the Indian interest, 24 of the Company interest. 
\tf the Indian interest at least/ 23 wore supporting Liverpool, only 8 opposing. 

the Company interest at least 19 were supporting him, only about 4 opposing, 
oeo Appendix I. 

4 App. Report IX, Elphinstone, 205. 
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the Company from the obligation of abstaining from political 
activity west of the Chambal (November 1817). 1 He made a 
series of treaties with the Rajput states which blocked Pindari 
movements westwards. Moira then prepared to attack the Pin- 
daris themselves. In the meantime he had received another 
warning from Camiing that: “ the Company’s political system 
was not to be extended further or made more permanent than may 
be necessary for the one object of crushing the Pindaris ”. 2 At 
this point the Maratha chiefs once more displayed their political 
ineptitude by failing either passively to acquiesce in the attack on 
the Pindaris or to form an alliance against the British. As it was, 
they fought the Company one by one, and one by one they were 
easily defeated. Before the end of the year, 1818, the Marathas 
had ceased to exist as a political force, and all the principal states 
of India had been brought into agreement with the Company, 
which thus became the paramount power in India. The treaties 
into which Moira, or the Marquis of Hastings as he had become, 
had entered, differed in one important respect from those which 
Wellesley had concluded. Wellesley had been prepared to control 
the foreign and domestic policy of the Company’s dependent allies, 
but Hastings’s treaties usually included an article intended to 
avoid the possibility of interference by the Company in matters 
of internal administration. In short, Hastings accepted the fact 
of the Company’s predominance over the Indian states, but was 
not disposed to accept responsibility for their good government. 
This illogical, unfortunate policy was probably the outcome of his 
awareness that the home government would not sanction any other 
settlement; this was the measure of his subservience to home 
orders. 3 His primary reason for accepting the Governor-General 
ship had been the salary of £25,000 a year ; a prolonged stay in 
India would enable him to pay off his enormous debts 4 ; hence 
his reluctance to offend the home government on a major issue. 

The Board of Control, indeed, gave a grudging assent to his 
settlement 5 : 

The course of these transactions sufficiently proves the almost irrepressible 
tendency of our Indian power to enlarge its bounds and to augment its 
preponderance in spite of the most peremptory injunctions of forbearance 
from home. . . . But . . . the difficulty of maintaining a system of peace 


1 Hasting s Private Letters to ‘ chairs ’. I.O. 12 Jan. 1818. 

2 Board’s Secret Drafts, vol. 5, 4 Jun. 1817. 

3 D id. 22 May 1819. Of. Secret Notes rc India, vol. 3, 1818-19, India Office, 
most of which contain extracts iron the home government warning Hastings 
against interference in <'■ internal affairs of c ny native Btate. 

* Home Mise. 738, f. 397, 1 Apr. 1813, T. Metcalfe to C. Metcalfe. 

5 Board’s Secret Drafts, vol. 5, 6 Jan. 1818. 
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and moderation does not absolve ns from the obligation of pursuing it with 
the utmost sincerity and perseverance. A paciiic and unambitious policy 
is that which the interests of the Company as well as its duty, and the 
general sentiments of the nation as well as the positive enactments of 
Parliament, prescribe to the Government of India. 

The Secret Committee later complained to the Board that 1 : 


Our alliances in India were greatly extended during the administration of 
the Marquis of Hastings, but the Committee believe that it docs not appear 
from any paper to which publicity has hitherto been given that this extension 
took placo not only without the sanction of the authorities at home, but 
contrary to the orders of the Secret Committee. 


The Committee wished to publish the papers proving their con¬ 
tention but, as can easily be understood, the Board decided that 
such a course was inexpedient. 

The policy of the Maratha war was warmly discussed in the 
Proprietors’ Court. Recently, a small party, led by Randle Jack- 
son, Douglas Rinnaird, and Joseph Hume, had begun a systematic 
opposition to the Directors, which was in essence political. These 
three Whigs, who formed a most effective debating team, objected 
to the ministerial leanings of the leading Directors. 2 Contemptu¬ 
ously referred to as the “ party by the wall ”, or the “ group in 
the corner ”, they rarely had more than fifteen supporters ; but, 
despite their numerical weakness, they performed useful work by 
continually forcing the Directors to justify their policy. 3 On this 
occasion, Jackson and Hume accused the Directors of having 
merely paid lip-service to the clause in the Act of 1784, which for¬ 
bade schemes of conquest in India, and criticised them for 4 


cant and whining about our accession of territory. . . . The regular system 
for tho last thirty or forty years'’has been to lament deeply over the act 
and to pocket the income. You have doubled your territories whilst you 
have been delivering your morals. 

They exhorted the Directors to open their eyes and to recognise 
that the Company was forced by circumstances to adopt a forward 
policy in India. Grant took it upon himself to defend the Court; 
he made a sincere reply, explaining that the Directors’ attitude 
was determine* 1 by their conviction that: 

The Company’s position of equilibrium is overshot. In the sphere of 
ruling there is to be discovered an optimum spread of such power as the 
ruler may possess and beyond that limit lies the danger of dissipation of 
energy and loss of effectiveness relative to the power expended. 

1 Board’s Correa, with Secret Committee, 2, ff. 84-88, 2^-8 Apr. 1824. 

2 Add. MSS. 38287, f. 231, 18 Sept. 1820, Reid to Liverpool. 

3 Hume began in the Proprietors’ Court that careful scrutiny of expenditure 
for which he iater became fatuous in the Commons. 

4 Asiatic Journal , 286, 3 Feb. 1819. 
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Despite this defence, perhaps the best existing contemporary 
expression of the Directors’ case, the attack spread to Parliament , 
where Canning carefully explained that the Court of Directors and 
he himself had “ strongly recommended the pacific system ” and 
that if any blame was imputable for the outbreak of the war it must 
fall on the Government of India. 1 The Commons and the Directors 
passed resolutions congratulating Hastings on the conduct of the 
war, but both cautiously avoided coming to a decision on its 
policy. 

On realising that Canning was not very well disposed towards 
his general policy, Hastings began assiduously to cultivate the 
friendship of the leading Directors, no doubt hoping, like some of 
his predecessors, to play off the Court against the Board. Further¬ 
more, he was anxious to get a pecuniary grant from the Company 
to ease the burden of his debts, and this he knew would not be 
forthcoming unless he gained the sympathy of the “ chairs ”. 2 
He already corresponded regularly with Elphinstone, 3 his trusted 
friend in the Court, and from January 1818, he frequently wrote 
to each succeeding Chairman. 4 * He gave as his reason for this 
correspondence that 6 : 



I cannot hesitate about using the freedom of this form of communication 
because I am satisfied that you will feel with me the advantage which may 
result to public concerns from a correspondence of this frank nature. . . . 
It enables me to Lay before you some observations expedient for your notice 
which could not well have been transmitted in an official shape. 

Between January 1818, and December 1819, Hastings sent some 
fifteen private letters to the Chairmen. Concerned mainly with 
political events, they should normally have been transmitted 
through the Secret Committee. Only two of the letters were 
acknowledged, and Pattison, the Chairman, warned Hastings that 
these private letters should neither be referred to in the official 
correspondence, nor used to convey information that ought to 
have been given in despatches. The “ chairs ” showed four of 
the letters to Canning and to the Court.; the ror t they kept to 
themselves. Canning, who knew that he could not demand the 
production of the letters, resented this correspondence. However, 

1 Pari. Hist. XXXTX, 865, Mnr. 1819. Cf. Aubcr, Supplement to the Consiitu - 
lien of the East India Company , 33. 

* He went bo far as to suggest, that the surplus Indian revenues phould be need 
to pay off the Company's home debt. Pi i \ ate Letters to the Chairman (Pattison), 
26 Jan. 1819. 

3 See App. Pe.port IX, Elphinstone , 205. 

4 Ho had corresponded with Thos. Heid, Chairman, Apr. 1816. Secret Miscel¬ 

lany Book, f. 103, 5 Mar. 1817, lleid to Hastings. 

6 Private Letters from Hastings, I.O. 26 Jan. 1810. 
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_ ^uld not take official cognisance of the matter until Hastings 
had actually committed the errors against which Pattison had 
warned him; but, when Hastings was so careless as to let that 
happen, Canning at once officially complained to the “ chairs ”. 1 
The latter, who were not averse from receiving private information 
from the Governor-General, exasperatingly replied that : “ They 
did not wish to discourage that confidential and unreserved com¬ 
munication between the Government in India and the Chairman 
of the Court, which . . . had been fomid on many occasions to be 
convenient and highly useful.” Canning angrily demanded that 
the Court should prepare a despatch to Hastings informing him 
“ once for all that this correspondence is in no degree official as 
neither calling upon the Court or the Board for any acknowledg¬ 
ment, nor enabling either of them to take any step in any matter 
to which it may relate ”. 2 The Directors retorted that the Board 
had no right to dictate a despatch, and since they were technically 
correct, 3 Canning withdrew his request and then simply, and this 
time legally, “ desired that a despatch may be prepared on the 
subject of the Governor-Generars correspondence ”. 4 When this 
was done Canning altered the despatch to suit his own purpose. 
He took the opportunity generally to criticise Hastings’s method 
of correspondence with the home government, in which a number 
of irregularities had occurred 5 * : 


The sending of important information to the “ chairs ” in a private letter 
is irregular in that information is placed at the discretion of an individual 
who might or might not think it advisable to make it over to the authority 
to which it ought to have been addressed. 


Hastings was also rebuked for his delay in forwarding despatches 
to England, for directing seefet information openly to the Court 
of Directors, and for sending in the secret letters insufficient 
and unimportant matter, often in the form of printed Calcutta 
Gazettes 

Apart from this minor disagreement Canning and the Directors 
remained on very friendly terms. The Directors were particularly 
pleased with him because he made no attempt to interfere with 
their patronage, 7 and because, in August 1818, he paid them and 
their servants a great compliment. Sir Evan Nepean had recently 

1 Board Letter Book, 5, f> 210, 28 Apr. 1818. 

2 Ibid. f. 820. Board to Court, 5, if. 114 -16, l Feb. 1810. 

c Home Misc. 842, f. 823, 17 Feb. 1819. 

* Ib “b 825, f. 413, 22 Mar. 1819. Board to Court, 5, f. 128, 15 Mar. 1819. 

0 Ibid. f. 22, 28 Apr. 1818, Board’s Secret Drafts, vol. 5, 4 Mar. 1818, 30 Jan. 
1819. 

0 Secret Committee Minutes, vol. 4, 9 May 1817. 

1 Bathurst , 434, 21 Jun. 1817, Canning to Bathurst. 
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resigned tlie Governorship of Bombay and Canning 
Chairman that 1 : 

In acknowledgement of the distinguished services that have been recently 
performed by your civil and military servants in India ... I should be 
disposed to concur in the appointment of either Sir John Malcolm or of Mr. 
Monstuart Elphinstone or Colonel Thomas Munro. 

Elphinstone, who had the widest support in the Court, was at 
once appointed Governor of Bombay. In September 1819, Sir 
Thomas Munro became Governor of Madras. 2 Canning explained 
that the general policy since 1784 of selecting the Governors of 
the Presidencies from public men in England was wise, but that 
the extraordinary ability of the above-named servants of the 
Company justified these exceptional appointment.!. 3 The Direct¬ 
ors, in fact, had never been treated with such deference. It was 
significant that some 40 of the 63 East India members (including 
all six of the Director M.P.s) returned to Parliament at the 
general election of June 1818, were wholeheartedly supporting 
the Government. 4 

It was exceptional for the two home authorities to agree on both 
external and administrative policy, and in carrying out his own 
policy a Governor-General had usually been able to rely in the 
last resort on a successful appeal from one authority to the other. 
Hastings was unfortunate. In the summer of 1818 he had incul¬ 
pated the Madras Government for tardiness in executing orders 
in the late campaigns. The Board and the Court examined the 
question and unanimously decided that his charge was unfounded 
and, to his chagrin, they asked him to withdraw it. 5 Soon after¬ 
wards he received another rebuff. His friends in England had 
already uiggested to the Directors that his success against the 
Marathas merited a pecuniary reward, and Hastings himself 
appealed for a grant from the Company and for a mark of recog¬ 
nition from the Crown. The Directors at first negatived a pro¬ 
posed grant of £60,000, 6 * 8 but, since they could not justly continue 

1 Board to Court, 5, f. GO, 22 Aug. 1818. 

* Ibid. f. 193. Malcolm became Governor of Bombay in Nov. 1827. See 
below, pp. 262, 260. 

3 Board to Court, 6, f. 07, 21 Sept. 1818. 

4 The 03 included 36 of the Indian interest, of whom 20 were supporting and 

8 oppo ing Government, and 28 of the Company inter d, of whom 20 were 

supporting and 0 opposing Government. See Appendix 1. The Directors in 
Parliament were: Allan (Berwick), A-tell (Bridgwater), Jackson (Dover), Mills 

(Warwick), G. Smith (Wendover), Taylor (Hythe). Cf. Add. MSS. 38287, 
f. 231, 18 Sept. 1820, Reid to Liverpool. 

8 Board’s Secret Drafts, vol. 5, 14 Aug. 1819. Rpgister, Secret Committee 
Corres. f. 447. 

8 Minutes, Secret Committee Corre.',\ f. 47, 5 Mar. 1819. 
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■use him what they had given to Wellesley, the grant was 
ally made after a severe tussle on the point in the Proprietors' 
Court. 1 Canning revealed his attitude in a simultaneous com¬ 
ment “ on the unexampled grant made to the Governor-General 
. . . this as de-li-cate-ly touched as you please— the great deal 
more , I think, will never come. It is out of the question.” 2 
About the same time, much to the annoyance of the home 
authorities, Hastings had changed the policy of the Government 
towards the press at Calcutta. In May 1799, this press had been 
subjected by Wellesley to a censorship, of which the intention was 
to control the Anglo-Indian journals which had shown a marked 
tendency towards personalities and scurrility. 3 Tliis censorship 
worked efficiently and well, but in August 1818, Hastings decided 
to revise the system. He abolished the censorship and in its 
place established regulations restricting editors from publishing 
animadversions on the Government in India or at home, from 
making references to any interference with native customs or 
religion, or from discussing private scandal. At this time there 
were no newspapers in the vernacular in Calcutta and these rules 
therefore applied only to the Anglo-Indian newspapers. 4 By 
relaxing the censorship, Hastings anticipated that the press in 
future would not only afford the Government some degree of 
contemporary public opinion on its measures, but would also 
encourage all ranks of British society in India to co-operate 
zealously with the Government. 5 In practice it was soon found 
that the limits of the proscribed subjects were indefinable, with 
the result that the Government came into frequent conflict with the 
editors, in particular with James Silk Buckingham, who showed 
an amazing ingenuity in evading the new rules. 6 The Directors, 
properly annoyed with Hastings for having created unnecessary 
trouble, prepared and sent to the Board a draft-despatch stating 7 ; 


It is our decided conviction that neither the Government nor the public 
nor the editors will benefit from the change. . . . Under a free government 
the press is at once the orgn n of expressing and the instrument of enlightening 
and influencing public opinion But in India public opinion cannot be said 


1 Asiatic Journal (1819), I, 517 ; II, 47. 

- H.M.C., Bathurst , 481, 22 Jan. 1820, Canning to Bathurst. 

3 Pearce, Wellesley , I, 281. 

4 Court to Board, 7, f. 170,17 Jan. 1823, Chairman to Wynn. The fir^t Bengali 

newspaper -the Samachar Darpa.i (Mirror of News)--was issued from the 
Serampore Press on 31 Mav 1818. J. Marshuinn (Carr v. Marshman and Ward), 
280-81. 

6 Wilson, History of India, II, 582, 

c Turner, J. 3. Buckingham , J6G et seep 

7 Add MSS. 38411, f. 25, Apr. 1820. Court to Board, 7, f. 170. App. Court 
Minutes, vol. 3, 5 Apr. 1820. 
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to exist. . . . How can a Government devote its undivided energies to the 
great interests of the state when it permits itself to be daily harassed and 
irritated by the attacks of journalists, or how can it preserve unity and 
vigour of action when the press becomes at once its rival and opponent ? 


The Court followed up these wise words by advocating the restor¬ 
ation of the censorship. Canning, who had recently supported 
Castlereagh in curtailing the freedom of the press in England, was 
inclined to agree with the Directors and he 'wrote to Liverpool 1 : 

Nothing can be more inconvenient or mischievous than the state in which 
Lord Hastings’s hasty repeal of Lord Wellesley’s regulation has left the 
question. But whatever direction is sent will rebound hither and it cannot 
therefore be considered as a purely Indian question. 

After consideration Liverpool and Canning decided that “ the evil 
is done ” and that, rather than “ aggravate it ”, it was expedient 
to drop the question altogether. 2 The Directors’ draft was accord¬ 
ingly pigeon-holed. Canning later admitted in Parliament, “ He 
did not think it worth while ” to interfere, but “ he begged not 
to be understood as expressing his approbation of the [Governor- 
General’s] regulations ”. 3 The Opposition was extremely sens¬ 
itive on the question of the freedom of the press, and Liverpool 
and Canning were evidently determined to avoid discussion on the 
matter in Parliament, where the question, in so far as it concerned 
India, would most probably have been misunderstood. 4 Had 
Canning supported the Directors and endorsed their draft-despatch, 
the Bengal Government’s attitude to the press would have been 
made clear and much unnecessary trouble with the press under 
Hastings’s successors would have been avoided. 5 In this matter 
the Directors were politically wiser than Hastings, who had merely 
replaced a definite by an indefinite rule. Besides, a free press in 
a despotically governed state is probably not so much a steam 
safety-valve as a furnace under the boiler. The Directors were 
right in observing that their Government in India could only be 
removed by revolution and that it was unwise to allow any 
agitation “ to extinguish the opinion entertained by the natives 
of our vast superiority and irresistible power ”. fl Logically, the 
freeing of a country’s press from censorship should proceed pari 
passu with the approach of that country towards constitutional 


1 Add. MSS. 38193, f. 120, 19 Apr. 1820. 2 Ibid. f. 125, 1 Aug. 1820. 

y Pari. Hist. N.K. XI, 879, 25 May 1824. 4 Ibid, 858. 

r ’ Censorship of the press was introduced at Bombay in 1791, and relaxed in 
1818 in accordance with the Bengal system. Press censorship was introduced 
at Madras in 1799, but was not relaxed during H.t tings’s Governor-Generalship, 
tc U > mutual benefit of the Government and the public. Cf. Court to Board, 
7, f. 170, 17 Jan. 1823. 

* Ibid. 
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government. In 1818, there was no reason whatsoever for chang¬ 
ing the press law in Bengal. 

By this time Hastings was convinced, probably without adequate 
reason, that Canning and the Directors were deliberately attempt¬ 
ing “ to work him out of India ”. 1 He was unduly sensitive on 
this point, so much so that he directly challenged Canning for an 
explanation of his criticisms 2 : 

Throughout . . . every collateral point on which blame could be insinu¬ 
ated appears to have been studiously seized. In former letters I have hinted 
at this disposition. . . . Indeed I trust that I have not given you cause 
for deeming me so inept as not to comprehend the game played at me. . . . 
One solution alono presents itself ; that you are anxious to get rid of me. 
... It must be some line of policy, wishing that I should make way for 
another. 

Before this letter reached Canning, the Governor-General’s 
policy towards the activities of the firm of Palmer and Co. at 
Hyderabad had very properly caused the home government to 
contemplate his recall. In 1813 Hastings had taken with him to 
India Ins ward and her husband, Sir William Rumbold, 3 for both 
of whom he had a great affection. Soon after reaching India, 
Rumbold associated himself with two Eurasian brothers, by the 
name of Palmer, in establishing a branch of the firm of Palmer and 
Co. at Hyderabad, ostensibly to develop the timber resources of 
the state. On this condition the Bengal Government recognised 
the firm as a commercial establishment in June 1814. 4 In 1816 
the firm applied to the Governor-General for exemption from an 
act of Parliament of 1797, prohibiting British subjects from lending 
money to the native princes in India. 5 The Governor-General, 
under the dispensing power which he possessed, granted this 
request provided that on demand the firm would give the Resident 
at Hyderabad full information of the nature and object of all its 
transactions. 6 The firm therefore began to lend money to the 
Nizam. Unfortunately the Resident, Henry Russell, and his two 
assistants, Charles Russell and Hans Sotheby, became involved in 
its dealings, and, although they did not become partners, they 
derived profits from its transactions. 7 By the spring of 1820 the 
firm had already lent the Nizam, through his chief minister, Chandu 
Lai, 52 lakhs of rupees at 25 per cent, interest. In July 1820, 

1 Kaye, Malcolm . II, 327. Of. Letters , George IV, d. Aspinall, II, 375, 405. 

a Add. MSS. 38411, f. 29, 2 Fek 1821. 

3 Homo Misc. 738, f. 394, 10 lob. 1813. 

4 Reports on Previous Communications, Bengal, 1820, 3 dan. 1817. 

0 37 George III, c. 142, s. 28. 

0 Reports on Previous Communications, op. oit. 

7 Home Misc. 825, f. 621. 
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Chandu Lai and the firm concerted a plan for the loan of 60 lakhs 
to the Nizam’s Government. Chandu Lai applied for the loan of 
this amount to the Governor-General, stating that it was essential 
for the reform of the state. It was understood that Palmer and Co. 
were prepared to lend the money at a lower rate of interest than 
the Indian bankers and Hastings therefore sanctioned the trans¬ 
action, although in doing so he was forced to use his casting vote 
in the Council. Both Chandu Lai and the firm had told the 
Governor-General that part of this loan would-be used “ to dis¬ 
charge debts due to Messrs. William Palmer and Co.”, yet Hastings 
made no serious attempt to ascertain the amount of these debts, 1 
and he did not even require any engagement or distinct com¬ 
munication as to the terms of the contract. In consequence, the 
firm was enabled to carry out a fictitious and fraudulent trans¬ 
action with the Nizam’s Government, by which it avoided advanc¬ 
ing any money at all. The firm simply transferred the existing 
debt of 52 lakhs at 25 per cent, interest to a debt of 60 lakhs at 
18 per cent, interest, and, as a compensation for this reduction of 
interest, accepted from the Nizam’s Government a bonus of 8 
lakhs 2 ! Naturally, no mention of this bonus was made to the 
Bengal Government. Hastings himself apparently had no clear 
notion of the desperate condition of the Nizam’s finances and at 
this time he even had under consideration a scheme for inducing 
the Nizam to contribute £200,000 towards the expenses on public 
works at Calcutta. 

In May 1820, before the home government learnt of this new 
loan, the Directors had already sent orders, based on private 
information received from India, cancelling the permission given 
by Hastings to Pahner and Co. to lend money to the Nizam’s 
Government. 3 Simultaneously, Canning sent instructions to the 
same effect through the Secret Committee and also stated that he 
could not sanction any scheme inviting the Nizam to contribute 
money for the benefit of public works at Calcutta. He told 
Hastings 4 : 

That public ft ding is not a mistaken feeling which regards as discreditable 
to the national character a system under which a series of pecuniary 
e> actions, however just in their origin and principle, ends at last in the 
annihilation of the native power from whom those exactions have been made. 


1 Homo Misc. 825, f. 621. 

2 According to the terms of the agreement, the Nizam'. Government made the 
firm an assignment of the revenues of 16 lakhs annually to pay off the debt; 
yet, three years later, the firm was claiming that tho debt was .still 53 lakhs of 
rupees. Ibid. 

3 Reports on Previous Communications, op. cifc. 

* Board’s Secret Drafts, vol. 5, 22 Jun. 1820. 
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December 1820, Henry Russell, the Resident, proceeded to 
Europe. He was succeeded by Charles Metcalfe, a man of intelli¬ 
gence and great zeal, who, after enquiry, soon revealed the gross 
frauds perpetrated by the firm of Palmer and Co. Despite Met¬ 
calfe’s well-authenticated representations, Hastings long preferred 
to stand by Russell’s previous reports and Rumbold’s assurances, 
and it was not until September 1822, that Hastings himself con¬ 
demned the recent dealings of the firm. 1 Canning and the Direct¬ 
ors had meanwhile made up their minds on this question ; a 
majority of the latter sanctioned a despatch to Hastings, which 
went so far as to insinuate that he had supported the firm of Palmer 
and Co. through right and wrong on account of his connection 
with Rumbold 2 ; Canning strongly condemned the firm’s dealings 
and gave his considered opinion that Hastings’s share in these 
transactions would not bear investigation. 3 He referred the 
matter to Liverpool who, after reading the papers on the case, 
admitted that “ on the face of these papers the argument, expedi¬ 
ency and even propriety are against Lord Hastings’s decision ”. 4 
The Proprietors later, in February 1825, examined the whole 
question and, in trying to avoid a direct charge of peculation 
against Hastings, passed contradictory resolutions; the first 
alleging that there was no ground for imputing corrupt motives 
to the Governor-General, the second warmly approving the Direct¬ 
ors’ despatches wdiich had censured the encouragement given by 
Hastings to Palmer and Co. 6 

Without doubt, Hastings was unduly partial to the firm and 
unusually gullible in accepting the assurances of Rumbold and of 
the Resident, Henry Russell. Hastings’s own experience in Oudh, 
the critical attitude of his Council, and the rumours that were 
abroad in Calcutta should have convinced him that all was not 
well at Hyderabad. Notoriously careless in money matters, he 
was in this cane culpably negligent in failing to make a timely 
enquiry into the proceedings of Palmer and Co. 6 The home 
government was therefore fully justified in considering his recall. 
The majority of the Directors were agreeable to this measure, 


Hyderabad Papers, 186, 13 Sept. 1822, Hastings to Metcalfe. 

* A minority of 4 Directors, Pattiaon, Elphinstone, Daniel], Mills, supported 
Hastings. App. Court Minutes, 4, f. 145. 

* Letters, Georye IV, ed. Aspinall. II, 472. 

4 Bathurst , 663. Board’s Secret Drafts, \M. 6, 6 Dec. 1821. Add. 

MSS. 38411, f. 71, 9 Oct. 1821. 

n Asiatic Journal (1826), 328, 23 Mar. 1826. The resolutions were carried by 
675 votes to 363. 

, c The firm had evadal the law so cleverly that the Crown lawyer* decided 
hat. a prosecution would be unsuccessful. Minutes, Secret Court Directors, 
22 Jun. 1824. 
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but they wanted the Minis try to take the initiative. 1 However, 
Liverpool refused because it was doubtful whether he could gain 
the concurrence of the King, who had been responsible for 
Hastings’s appointment. 

In December 1820, Canning had resigned the Presidency of 
the Board in order to avoid taking any part in the Government 
penal proceedings against Queen Caroline. 2 The Directors were 
extremely sorry to see him go because their relations with him 
had been remarkably happy during the last four years. 3 Together, 




as organised under Pitt’s Act of 1784, could work smoothly and 
well. Liverpool did not wish to make a permanent arrangement 
for the Board of Control until the proceedings against the Queen 
had been brought to an issue. He had in mind the possibility of 
later persuading the Grenville connection to join the Government 
by placing the Board of Control at their disposal. 4 With difficulty 
he persuaded Charles Bragge Bathurst, then Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster, temporarily to hold the Presidency without 
accepting the official salary. 5 

As soon as Canning had retired from office, the “ chairs ” told 
him that they favoured his immediate nomination as Hastings’s 
successor. 6 Both the Bang and Liverpool were prepared to agree 
to this, 7 but Canning wrote 8 : 

India is out of the question. . . . The obstacles to Lord Hastings’s 
return immediately or within any time to which it would be reasonable to 
look forward, are insurmountable. They are wholly pecuniary. In such 
a state of things, I would not consent, if the King would, to have anything 
done to quicken his recall. 

Even though Liverpool assured him that there was no immediate 
hope of a vacancy in the Government at home, he could not make 
up his mind. 9 He told his friend Huskisson 10 : 

India is . . . more in question than ever, and the necessity of deciding 
upon acceptance or refusal much nearer at hand than I could wish. This 
one matter occupies and perplexes ;ne ... (I wish I had) been able to keep 


1 Add. MSS. 38568, f. 100, 3 Oct. 1821, Canning to Liverpool. Ibid. 38112, 
f. 249, 3 Oct. 1821, Kobinson to Liverpool. 

2 Board to Court, 5, f. 282. 

8 Court to Board, 6, f. 346. 

< Add. MSS. 38288, f. 386, 29 Dec. 1820, Liverpool to Bathurst. 

6 Ibid. 38742, f. 167, 13 Jan. 1821. 

8 Ibid. f. 91, Jun. 1821. 

7 Ibid. 38743, f. 16, 15 Nov. 1821, Canning to Huskisson. 

8 Ibid. Cf. IJ.M.C.y RathursL 525, 22 Dec. 1821, Harrowby to Bathurst 
*“Hastings’s men of business say he must stay two or three years longer’ • 

® Add. MSS. 38743, f. 34, 23 Nov. 1821. 

Ibid. f. 21, 15 Nov. 1821. 
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•gether and certainly to have kept out cf India—or the decision upon 
; for another year. 


At this juncture Sir John Doyle, Hastings’s agent in England, 
received a letter from Hastings stating that for domestic reasons 
he definitely wished to resign. Doyle notified Bragge Bathurst, 
who in turn informed Canning. 1 But the latter had recently 
received more letters from Hastings, accusing him of intriguing to 
gain the Governor-Generalship. 2 Canning declared that this 
imputation put him in an embarrassing position and that he 
could not accept the Governor-Generalship until the personal dis¬ 
pute between Hastings and himself had been settled. 3 4 Canning 
was not eager to go to India. Moreover, he had understood the 
•King as saying that, if the appointment of Canning fell through, 
he would waive his objections to Canning’s inclusion in the cabinet ; 
therefore, whilst there was a chance of cabinet office, Canning was 
determined not to leave England. 1 

In the meantime, Bragge Bathurst had forwarded Hastings’s 
resignation to the “ chairs ”, who decided that it was invalid 
according to the terms of the Act of 1793. 5 Canning welcomed 
this decision ; “ If I had known of it before,” he said, “it would 
have saved me a world of reasoning.” 6 The home government 
advised Hastings not to return ujitil he received official information 
of the appointment of his successor, and Liverpool told Bathurst 7 : 

I hold tho keeping of the situation of Governor-General open for Canning 
as a question of vital importance. We shall find the greatest inconvenience 
in his being here for any time out of office, and yet his return to office now 
is rendered, nearly impracticable. 


The “ chairs ” pressed Canning immediately to accept the nomin¬ 
ation. Tho Homo Office fell vacant, but the King and Liverpool 
preferred Peel to Canning, who felt that “ the door is closed to me 
for ever ”. 8 Canning therefore approached Doyle, and on being 
assured that “ Lord Hastings’s purpose of relinquishing the 
Government of India is now unalterably fixed”, he reluctantly 


1 Minutes, Secret Committee Corres. f. 99, 5 Dec. 1821. 

2 See Add. MSS. 38411, f. 29, 2 Feb. 1821. Hastings to Canning and replies, 
ff. 54, 03, 20 Aug., 1 Sept. 1821. 

3 Ibid. f. 88, 22 Nov. 1821, Canning to Doyle. Cf. Letters, George IV, ed. 
Aspinall, II, 472. 

4 Stapleton.. Canning , 321-20. H.AI.C. , Bathurst , 525. 

6 Board to Court, 5, f. 405, 3 Dec. 1821. Add. MSS. 38411, f. 77, 7 Dec. 1821, 
Bathurst to Liverpool. The resignation, was not under the hand and seal of 
Hastings and had not, as the Act of 1793 enjoined, been depo ted with the 
Secretary of Government abroad. 

6 Stapleton, op, cit. 325. 7 Bathurst , 527. 

8 Add. MSS. 38568, f. 112, 10 Jan. 1822, Canning to Liverpool. 
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accepted the offer of the Governor-Generalship. 1 As he said, 
“ I preferred India to—not office—but a struggle for office.” 2 
Canning had completed his preparations and was ready to sail to 
India when, on 12 August 1822, Castlereagh committed suicide. 
Before the end of September, Canning was installed, thankfully 
no doubt, in Casfclereagh’s place at the Foreign Office and in the 
leadership of the House of Commons. 

In the meantime, Liverpool had made his anticipated alliance 
with the Grenville Whigs, the pact being ratified by the raising of 
their nominal leader, the Marquis of Buckingham, to a Dukedom, 
and by the appointment, in December 1821, of Charles Watkin 
Wynn as President of the Board of Control, and Joseph Phillimore 
and William Fremantle as his paid Assistant' Commissioners. 3 
The appointment of Wynn, a man of mediocre ability, was gener¬ 
ally considered much beyond his worth. 4 * 

In July 1820, Castlereagh and Canning, on behalf of the British 
Government, had begun a series of negotiations with the Dutch 
Government which were intended to put the recently dis¬ 
turbed Anglo-Dutch relations in the East on a satisfactory footing. 
With Wynn’s assistance, Canning brought these negotiations to 
a successful conclusion. In 1814 Britain had unconditionally 
restored Java, captured by Minto in 1811, to the Dutch, who 
thenceforth had sought to regain that supremacy which had 
formerly enabled them to monopolise both the authority and 
trade of the Malay principalities. They might have succeeded 
in gaining control of the route between the Indian and China 
seas, and in subjecting the valuable British trade with China to 
serious embarrassment, 6 had not Sir Stamford Raffles, the Com¬ 
pany’s Lieutenant-Gover nor of Bencoolen, on the island of Sumatra, 
determined to gain control of the threatened route for Britain. 
The activities of Raffles caused disputes with the Dutch in the 
Archipelago, and Hastings, who had received positive orders from 
Canning not to provoke the Dutch, 6 reproved him for his inex¬ 
pedient conduct. Hastings at the same time privately told 
Pattison, the Chairman 7 : 

1 Add. MSS. 38411, fT. 88-92, 17-19 Mar. 1822, Canning to Doylo, anrl reply. 

2 Ibid. 38743, f. 86, 24 Dc . 1821, Canning to Huskieson. 

3 Courts and Cabinets, George IV , I, 232. Add. MSS. 37310, f. 211, 13 Dec. 
1821, Wynn to Wellealey. 

4 < mrts and Cabinets George IV, I, 264. U.M.C., Bathurst, 525. Huskisson 

wanted the post. Add. MSS. 38742, f. 255,,30 dan. 1821, Iluskisson to Canning. 
Liverpool said, “ Husk i* son would have been appointed as President ... if it 
bad not boon thought right ... to bring in the Qrcnvilloa.” Ibid. 38291, 
f. 336. 

6 Memoirs, Raffles, 304. 0 Board's Secret. .Drafts, vol. 5, 1818. 

7 Private Letters of Hastings to Chairman, 1818-19, 26 Nov. 1818. 
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e real extent of our dissatisfaction with Sir Stamford . . . does not 
forbid our availing ourselves of his activity and intelligence. He was led 
away by a zeal which though not altogether discreet, was laudable under 
his conviction that time could not be spared for a reference to this Govern¬ 
ment. To withstand the injurious measures prosecuted by the Dutch 
appeared to him indispensable and he would have been right had the means 
existed of opposing their encroachment with effect. Possessing as they did 
a naval superiority ... it thonce behoved us to counteract the insidious 
designs of our neighbours by a patient policy. 


Canning saw this letter and in reply warned Hastings that his 
ideas on this question differed radically from those of the home 
government. 

The Ministers, who ardently desired to avoid all disputes which 
might possibly lead to war, thought of Raffles’s policy in terms of 
the European situation. They considered it impolitic to weaken 
the position of Holland, which they had tried to reinforce in 1814- 
1815, and Canning therefore expressed to Hastings his “ decided 
disapprobation of the extension in any degree to the Eastern 
Islands of that system of subsidiary alliance which has prevailed 
perhaps too widely in India n . 1 The Directors, on the other hand, 
were concerned mainly with the future of their China trade and 
they were indisposed to criticise Raffles. 2 The numerous com¬ 
plaints, which had been referred to Europe by the Dutch and 
British agents in the East, had convinced the home governments 
of both countries that arbitration must take place if war between 
them was to be avoided, and therefore, in the summer of 1819, 
Lord Clancarty, the British Ambassador at Brussels, opened 
negotiations with the Dutch Government. 3 Meanwhile, in January 
1819, Raffles had acquired for Britain, by a grant from a Sultan 
of Johore, the settlement of Singapore, which guarded the route 
through the Archipelago between the Indian and China Seas. 
The Dutch disputed the legality of the title of the Sultan who had 
made the grant. Hastings, however, decided to hold Singapore - 
“ which appears to be exceedingly important ”—until reference 
had been made to Europe. He told the Ministry, “ the litigation 
appears likely to be interminable; in the meantime, we are in 
possession ”, and he also invoked the Chairman of the Company 
to do all he could to retain Singapore. 4 

The news of the occupation of Singapore therefore reached 
Europe at an unfortunato time, as Canning was quick to impress 


1 Board's Secret Drafts, vol. 6, 22 May 1819. 

8 Memoirs, Raffles, 445, 561. , 

3 Dutch Records, XXX, f. 1. Board's Secret Drafts, vol. 5, U Aug. 1819. 

♦tf.J/.C., Bathurst, 468-70, 23 Mar. to II May 1819. Private Letters of 
llaBtirigH, op. oil. 7 May 18U). 
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on Hastings 1 : “ The new acquisition of Singapore/’ he said, “ is 
likely to prove not a little embarrassing to His Majesty. ... If 
the Dutch dispossess us there we either have to agree silently or 
to ask for reparation at the risk of war.” He therefore ordered 
the disavowal of all acts committed by Raffles in excess of his legal 
powers. Nevertheless, he added that the home government 
“ reserved its final decision on Singapore until the arrival of further 
information ”. 

In July 1820, a series of preliminary talks took place at London 
between Castlereagh, the Foreign Secretary, Canning, the Presi¬ 
dent of the Board, and the representatives of the Dutch Govern¬ 
ment, Baron Page! and M. Elont. 2 In January 1820, Canning had 
asked the Court of Directors to appoint a Secret Select Committee 
to confer with the Board on all questions at issue in the negoti¬ 
ations. 3 As appointed it consisted of the “ chairs ”, Pattison and 
Marjoribanks, and the two senior Directors, Elphinstone and 
Grant. This Committee straightway advised Canning that it was 
necessary to safeguard the passage through the Straits of Malacca 
for the China trade, and that Singapore was essential for this 
purpose. 4 When the conferences between the Dutch and British 
representatives began, the latter made two claims ; first, that the 
British were not prepared to acquiesce in the exclusion of their 
commerce from the Archipelago ; secondly, that they wished to 
secure “ by negotiation, the uncontrolled enjoyment of a passage 
through the Straits of Malacca to the Eastern and China Seas ”. 5 6 
The Dutch representatives at once acknowledged the first demand 
by “ solemnly disclaiming any design on their part to aim either 
at political supremacy or at commercial monopoly in the Eastern 
Archipelago ”. It was also agreed that admission to the ports 
of either nation in the Archipelago should be regulated by fixed 
moderate duties. The Moluccas or Spice Islands were alone 
exempted from free access. On behalf of the Dutch, M. Elont 
claimed the islands of Banka and Billiton as dependencies of Java ; 
he also cnlled on the British to abandon Singapore and he asked 
for a settlement of the outstanding debt of £400,000 which the 
Dutch owed the British in the East, and also for a decision on the 
future of the Dutch possessions on the mainland of India. 0 
Canning first disputed the legality of the Dutch claim to Billiton, 
then he offered to withdraw his objection to its occupation by the 

1 Board’s Secret Drafts, vol. 5, 14 Aug. 1819. 

2 Dutch Records, XXX, f. 1. 

3 Board to Secret Committee, 1, f. 93, 18 Jan. 1820. 

4 Ibid. ff. 95-105, 4 Feb.-12 Jul. 1820. 

5 Dutch Records, XXX, ff. 1-88. Board’s Secret Drafts, vol. 5, 14 Aug. 1819- 

6 Dutch Records, XXX, ff. 1-10. 
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if they would in turn recognise the British establishment at 
Singapore. M. Elont warmly opposed this suggestion on the 
grounds that Baffles had not treated with the rightful sovereign 
of Johore and that in any case Johore was a dependency of Malacca, 
which had been returned to the Dutch in 1814, therefore that the 
British claim to Singapore was invalid. Opinion on this point was 
so much divided that both parties decided to adjourn the negoti¬ 
ations until they had received more information from their agents 
in the East (8 August 1820). 1 

Canning wrote to Hastings for advice, at the same time stating 
that the home government wished if possible to retain Singapore 
but that its retention was doubtful because ‘ the Sultan with 
whom Sir Stamford Baffles treated was not the rightful sovereign 
of Johore ”. He went on to say that if the British gave up Singa¬ 
pore, they were determined to debar the Dutch from going there. 
Simultaneously, bearing in mind these eventualities, 2 Canning 
asked the Secret Select Committee to name a port “ which will 
fulfil the duties we hope for from Singapore ”. The Committee 
replied that there was no comparable port and that it must on no 
account be relinquished ; it further contended, with reason, that, 
if the British evacuated Singapore, the Dutch, whose claims were 
no stronger, would sooner or later occupy it, thus jeopardising the 
British route through the Archipelago, whatever other treaty 
arrangements were made. 3 

On 18 November 1823, the negotiations were resumed in London. 
M. Falck, Dutch Minister for the Colonies, replaced M. Elont as 
the Dutch plenipotentiary, and Canning and Wynn, the President 
of the Board of Control, acted as the British representatives. As 
a result of a heavy deficit in the Dutch budget, Canning knew that 
the Dutch were above all eager for a liberal financial settlement, 4 
and that “their main emphasis will be financial ”. 5 He and 
Wynn therefore decided that there was no longer any need to 
admit the weakness of the British right to Singapore, and that all 
they had to do was to deny the force of the Dutch arguments respect¬ 
ing that port and to “ agree tacitly to pay rather highly for the 
Dutch continental settlements in consideration of the forbearance 


1 Ibid. ff. 1-88, Jul.-Aug. 1820. 

2 Board’s Secret Drafts, vol. 5, 8 Aug. 1820. Of. Dutch Records, XNX, 
if. 1 88, Mar. 1822. This Memo, by Courtenay, Secretary to Board and Acting 
Secretary to British representatives, confirms the view that Cnnuing was ready 
to admit the invalidity of the British right to Singapore and to evacuate it. 

3 Board to Secret Committee, T, f. 150, 20 Sept. 1820. Rallies himself said 
(Memoirs, 561): “I rely more upon the support of the mercantile community 
than upon any liberal news of the Ministry.” 

4 Edmundson, History of Holland (1922), 378-83. 

5 Dutch Records, XXX, 10 Dec. 1823, Memo, of Board. 
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of the Dutch in regard to Singapore ”. 1 Events turned out almost 
exactly as Canning and Wynn had foreseen. Falck proposed first 
that Singapore and Malacca should be balanced against Billiton 
and Bencoolen ; secondly, that the Dutch continental possessions 
should be valued at £400,000 and that the Dutch debt should be 
liquidated by their cession to the British. 2 Canning and Wynn 
were disposed to accept the first proposal but they disputed the 
second. Wynn estimated the value of the Dutch continental 
possessions at only £200,000 and claimed that the Dutch ought 
therefore to pay an equal amount in order fully to clear their debt. 
He and Falck began to haggle about this payment but Canning 
intervened. He warned Wynn 3 : 

The pecuniary claims should not be pushed too hard. ... I fear the 
whole may go off without a settlement. . . . Our situation is one altogether 
Whimsical. We have a good claim of money and a doubtful one (to say the 
least) of territory. We carry our doubtful case and are foiled upon our 
clear one. 

Finally a compromise was reached, the Dutch agreeing to cede 
their continental possessions and to pay £100,000 in addition in 
order to clear their debt. 4 

The Secret Select Committee members were not at all disposed 
to agree to these terms. They pointed out that in 1814 they had 
advocated the retention by Britain of the Dutch continental 
possessions, 5 and that it was foolish to allow pecuniary com¬ 
pensation for them because in the event of a war with Holland 
they would at once fall into British hands. They also objected 
to the cession of Bencoolen which, they claimed, was of great 
strategic importance. They concluded by repeating that 
Singapore was already in the possession of the British. 6 Their 
attitude was so hostile that the Board began to expect “ as much 
difficulty in negotiating with the India House as vnth Falck ”. 7 
However, Canning threatened that, if the treaty fell through, 
Bencoolen would be placed as a charge on the Company’s com¬ 
mercial account and he added that if, on the other hand, the 
Directors agreed to the terms, Singapore would be put under tlieir 
administration. The Secret Select Committee at once accepted 
the terms, 8 and the treaty was formally signed on 17 March 1824. 
Singapore, Malacca and the Dutch continental possessions w~ere 

1 Dutch Records, XXX, 10 Dee. 1823, Memo, of Board. 

3 Ibid. 15 Deo. 1823. 

3 Ibid. 17 Jan. 1824, Canning to Board. 

4 Ibid. 23 Feb. 1824. ' 6 See above, p. 1G7. 

f ‘ Ibid. XXXI, 2 Jan. 1824, Secret Committee to Wynn. 

7 Ibid. 15 Jan. 1824, Courtenay to Canning. 

8 Board to Secret Committee, 2, f. 38, 3 Mar. 1824. 
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ted to Britain; Billiton and Bencoolen were ceded to Holland. 
The Dutch agreed to pay Britain £100,000. The merchants of 
both nations were ensured . he right of trading in the Archipelago. 
The officers of both Governments were forbidden to form any new 
settlements there without previous sanction from Europe. A 
secret clause established a line of demarcation between the Dutch 
and British possessions passing through the Straits of Malacca and 
between Rhio and Singapore. Both in England and Holland the 
treaty was recognised as a satisfactory solution of the questions at 
issue. Britain could undoubtedly have extorted harsher terms, 
but it was to Britain’s advantage in Europe to maintain a strong 
Holland, and, as Canning told the House of Commons, “ It was the 
interest of this country not to press too hard upon the Dutch 
Government.” 1 The treaty certainly put an end to disputes 
which would otherwise have led to war, and, by it, Canning 
achieved his two aims ; first, the recognition of the principle of 
free trade in the Archipelago, and secondly, the strategic com¬ 
mand for the British of the direct sea route through the Archipelago 
from the Indian Ocean to the China Sea. 


Canning’s Indian policy bears a fairly close resemblance to that 
of Castlereagli. Each on his accession to the Board had to face 
an infuriated Direction. Canning enjoyed a greater measure of 
success in conciliating the Directors because, on the one hand, 
he was prepared to yield to them far more than Castlereagh, and, 
on the other hand, the Directors with whom he had to deal were 
neither as united nor as formidable as those confronting Castle¬ 
reagh. Both of them had to cope with extremely energetic 
Governors-Gcneral, and both,.had to take important decisions on 
the conduct of external policy, particularly with respect to tho 
Maratha confederacy. Their management of external policy was 
strikingly similar; at first each temporised, then advocated half¬ 
measures, finally condemning the external policy of the Govern¬ 
ment in India. Their horizon was tho western world and their 
orders revealed that they had failed to understand the Indian 
political position. Castlereagh was part-author of the unsatis¬ 
factory settlement that Barlow made in 1806-07. Canning was 
partly responsible for tho equally unsatisfactory treaties made by 
Hastings between 1818 and 1823, declining responsibility for the 
internal administration of the Company’s subordinate allies. 
During their tenure of the President’s office they often performed 
valuable work and (heir ability was undoubted. Each carried 
through a necessary reorganisation of the Board’s establishment. 

1 Pari. Hitt. XI, 1443, 17 Jun. 1824. 
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Each made full, and, on occasion, wise use of the Directors’ detailed 
knowledge of India affairs. They earned the Directors’ respect 
and under them the Company’s system of home government 
functioned as well as could be expected. 
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CHAPTER IX 

THE FAILURE OF THE PRIVATE TRADE 
INTEREST, 1822-30 

Charles Watkin Wynn had succeeded as President of the Board 
of Control in February 1822. 1 As the representative of the Gren¬ 
villes in the Government, he was included in the cabinet. He was 
at this time forty-seven years old ; he had served for one year as 
Under Secretary at the Home Office and for the past twenty-six 
years he had been a member of Parliament. His abilities were no 
more than ordinary. The Directors’ disapproval of the Grenville 
Whigs, in consequence of the Lauderdale-Barlow dispute in 1806, 
had developed into permanent dislike during the negotiations for 
the 1813 Charter, and they did not welcome Wynn’s accession to 
the Board. 2 Nevertheless, the Government was reasonably sure 
of the backing of the majority of East India members in Parlia¬ 
ment ; for instance, some 42 of the 69 East Indians returned at 
the general election of March 1820, were regular Government 
supporters. 3 Unfortunately, Wynn’s early dealings with the 
Directors were unpropitious. His immediate predecessor at the 
Board, Bragge Bathurst, had not drawn a salary and the Directors 
considered that the Company, which under the Charter Act of 
1813 allowed the Board £26,000 a year, had saved the £4,304 
involved. On taking office, Wynn found that, as a result of the 
general increase made by Canning in the salaries of the Board s 
office staff, its year’s allowance had been overspent by £3,600 4 ; 
and in order to cover this deficit he called on the Company to hand 
over Bathurst’s lapsed salary. The Directors questioned his right 


1 Ho was generally referred to as Mr. Squeaker ” from the high-pitched tone 
of his voice. In 1817 he hud failed in his candidature for the Speaker’s (’hair, 
and the story was then current that lie had not been elected lest the dignity 
of the Commons be lowered by a reference to Mr. Squeaker Corres. of Lady 


Wynn , 14. 

2 Courts and Cabinets, George IV, I, 380. 

3 Tho 69 included 40 of the Indian interest, of whom 23 v, ere supp< rting and 
8 opposing Government; and 29 of the Company interest, of whom 19 were 
supporting and 8 opposing Government; ho© Appendix I. 

'Courts and Cabinets , op. cit. 273. Board Letter Book, C, ff. 464, 539, 
Mar.-Jun. 1822. 
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to demand this money and they took legal advice, but, on finding 
that Wynn had not exceeded his powers, they were compelled 
ungraciously to give way. 1 Wynn at once took care, by revoking 
the increases of salary granted by Canning, that the Board should 
not exceed its allowance in future. 2 This preliminary altercation 
confirmed the Directors in their opinion that Wynn, as a Grenville 
Whig, would be hostile to the Company. 

This was particularly unfortunate, because the appointment of 
Canning as Foreign Secretary in September 1822, had left vacant 
the position of successor to Hastings, the Governor-General, and 
experience had proved that the negotiations between the Ministers 
and the Directors over appointments formed a most fruitful source 
of quarrels. Liverpool and the “ chairs ”, Pattison and Wigram, 
first favoured the nomination to the Governor-Generalship of Lord 
Melville, the former President of the Board, but he refused even 
to consider the offer. 3 Wynn himself, who had a large family to 
provide for, looked longingly at this valuable post but there was, 
as he knew, no possibility of the Directors agreeing to his nomin¬ 
ation. 4 Canning meanwhile was concocting a scheme, the under¬ 
lying motive of which was to replace Wynn, whom he disliked, by 
Huskisson. His plan was to nominate the Speaker, Charles 
Manners Sutton, as Governor-General, to elect Wynn as Speaker, 
and to promote Huskisson to the cabinet and the Presidency of the 
Board. 5 The recent appointment of Wynn as President had 
greatly disappointed Huskisson, who thought that his own'claims 
to that post were stronger, and Liverpool, regretting the political 
necessity which had forced him to prefer Wynn to Huskisson, 0 
was therefore disposed to favour Canning’s proposals. Wynn was 
naturally averse from accepting this scheme, but he referred for 
a final decision to his nominal leader, the Duke of Buckingham. 
The latter, who was always seeking self-advancement, reminded 
Liverpool that the Grenville Whigs had joined him on the express 
condition that one of their number should sit in the cabinet as 
a link between them and the Government, and intimated that 

1 Court to Board, 7, f. 96, 11 Jul. 1822. Board to Court., 5, ff. 403, 468, 473, 

25 Sept. 1822. 

3 In Jul. 1822, there wore 36 officials at the Board with salaries amounting to 
£15,100. By Jun. 1828, there were 33 officials with salaries amounting to only 
£12.550. Board Minutes, 6, ff. 284, 342. Cf. Board Letter Book, 10, f. 306, 
25 Jun. 1824. 

8 Add. MSS. 38411, f. 96, 16 Sept. 1822, Liverpool to Melville. 

4 Courts and Gobi; cis, op. cit. I, 380-81. Add. MSS. 38743, f. 211, 21 Sept. 
1822, ( arming to li u tkisHon. 

5 Courts and Cabinets , op. cit. 381. Add. MSS. 38743, f. 235, 9 Oct. 1822, 
Canning to Huskisson. 

•Ibid. 38291, f. 336, 8 Jan. Is23, Liverpool to Wallace. 
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renville Whigs would only agree to Wynn’s election as 
Speaker, on condition that he, Buckingham, was simultaneously 
brought into the cabinet. 1 

At this stage, another complication developed with the appear¬ 
ance of Lord William Bentinck as a candidate for the Governor- 
Generalship. A party of seven or eight in the Direction, led by 
Charles Grant, made it known that they would support his candi¬ 
dature as a form of reparation for his recall from Madras in 1807. 2 
Liverpool, however, disliked Bentinck and he told the King 3 : 



After the part taken by Lord William Bentinck in Parliament in opposition 
to Your Majesty’s Government, his appointment to that station (particularly 
as he would not consider himself in any way as owing it to the goodwill of 
Your Majesty or Your Government) would be in the highest degree un-wise. 


Liverpool decided to execute Canning’s scheme and at once pro¬ 
posed to the King the inclusion of the Duke of Buckingham in the 
cabinet, >ut the Kin g objected strongly on the ground that its 
membership was already too large. 4 * Wynn therefore refused the 
situation of Speaker, and, since there was no possibility of the 
appointment of Manners Sutton as Governor-General leading to a 
vacancy at the Board of Control, Liverpool abandoned Canning’s 
scheme. 6 Nothing daunted, Canning, whose influence with the 
Directors was greater than that of any other Minister, 6 next 
brought forward the name of his friend, Lord Amherst, 7 who 
had already served the Company and pleased the Directors by 
his conduct as ambassador to the Emperor of China in 1316. 
Liverpool agreed, and, with the “ chairs ” supporting the suggestion 
as “ decidedly preferable ” to the alternative of the Speaker, 
Amherst’s nomination was carried through the Court, but, in the 
face of the opposition of the Bentinck party ”, only by 14 votes 
to 8 8 (23 October 1822). Canning told Huskisson, 9 


I agree with you perhaps in thinking the appointment which takes place 
not a very strong one; but . . . Amherst is at least blameless. He is in 
good political principles; a Government man without implicitness and a 
courtier without subserviency. He is more connected with me than his 


1 ibid. 38743, f. 233, 9 Out. 1822, Canning to Huskisson. 

3 Boulger, Bentinck , 63. 

8 Add. MSS. 38411, f. 83, 1 Oot. 1822. 

4 Ibid. 38675, f. 62, 9 Oct. 1822, Liverpool to tin King; 38743, f. 23o, 0 Oct. 

1822, Canning to Huskisson. 

& Ibid. 38575, f. 62, 9 Oct. 1822, Liverpool to the King. 

6 Kaye, Malcolm, II, 459, Mar. 1824, Wellington to Mat Am. 

7 Add. MSS. 38412, f. 108, 27 Dee. 1825, Chmidos to the king. Cf. Ibid. 
38411, f. 102, 11 Oct, 1822. 

* Courts and Cabinets. George IV , II, 273. 

• Add. MSS. 38743, f. 248, 23 Oct. 1822. 
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rival; and he voted against the condemnation of the Queen. Upon the 
whole therefore he is as good a barren choice as could have been made. 


The “ chairs ” had been eager to appoint Amherst because they 
thought that a man of his known amiability and mildness of 
temper would be most unlikely to conduct an aggressive policy in 
India. 1 In order that Amherst might be left in no doubt as to 
the principles of external policy which he was expected to observe, 
the Chairman, Pat.tison, called a meeting of the Secret Committee, 
which drew up “ A general review of the political state of India 
and observations calculated to afford Lord Amherst an insight 
into the views of the authorities at home upon his assumption of 
the Supreme Government of India ”. 2 Wynn, more for the sake 
of appearance than because he objected to the substance of the 
draft, cancelled it and, after collaboration with the “ chairs ”, 
produced a paper of “ Observations upon some points to which it 
appears desirable to direct the attention of the new Governor- 
General ”. 3 Amherst was informed that he would find the situ¬ 
ation in India conducive to peace: 


No power or combination of powers can make head against us or furnish 
reasonable ground of attack. No further acquisition of territory can bo 
desirable. The extent of empire which you have to govern (in the detail 
peculiar to Indian administration) is such as it would not only be unwise 
but hardly safe to exceed. Upon this consideration w r e rely for the pre¬ 
servation of peace. 

The home government went on to admit that the Company’s 
position in relation to the native states was exceedingly involved, 
and, in illustration, quoted the case of the Nizam, who, 

without our aid, can neither enforce the collection of his revenues, nor 
defend himself against his lawful subjects. If that aid be not conceded, 
the Government is dissolved; if it be largely and continually afforded the 
Government is superseded. 


Amherst was therefore advised that his main duty was to establish 
on a proper footing the relations between the Company and its 
allies and feudatories : “ The new Governor-General must avoid 
measures tending to the ruin of an ally at whose misrule we have 
connived and by whose annihilation we are aggrandised.” In 
conclusion, three principles were stressed; first, “ that the 
Governor-General is not to aggravate the financial distresses of 
a native state ” ; secondly, a that advice should be given as 
rarely and always witli as little of authority as possible, and the 
measure: should be effected in the name of the Native Princes ” ; 


1 Pari. Hist. N.S. XII, 1167, 24 Mar. 1825. 

2 Register, Secret Committee, No. 504, 10 Mar. 1823. 

3 Ibid. No 506. 
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ly, “ preserve as completely as possible to all our allies the 
degree of independence which they now enjoy This despatch, 
which had obviously been inspired by the “ chairs ”, displayed a 
fairly accurate knowledge of the ambiguities and uncertainties 
which marked the Company’s relations with the native states. It 
was therefore all the more surprising and reprehensible that 3uch 
a system, which bound the Company to support the reigning 
princes without much regard for the quality of their administration, 
should have been allowed to continue. The home government 
had evidently appreciated the true political condition of India, 
but it had signally failed to reach an intelligent conclusion as to 
the proper policy to be pursued by the Company. 

Wynn’s knowledge and understanding of India affairs were as 
yet limited, and in contradiction to the instructions already given 
to Amherst, he proceeded to sanction a proposal that the armies 
of the native princes in subsidiary alliance with the Company 
should be trained and officered by the British. This proposal, 
which emanated from Lord Hastings, would have rendered the 
native states concerned even more subservient to the Company, 
and the Directors soon drew Wynn’s attention to the probable 
outcome 1 : 



Although this system will mean more efficient native armies, it will 
humiliate the native rulers and will divorce the civil from the military power, 
hi fine, were the Court desirous of further territorial aggrandisement and 
pf witnessing the annihilation of all that still remains of native political 
^dependence in India, they might approve arrangements like that under 
liscussion. 

Wynn had no answer to this argument, and he gave way to the 
directors, 2 but Courtenay, the Board’s Secretary, undoubtedly 
indicated one weakness in the Directors* case'when he wrote, 
1 The Board also deprecate too great interference with the 
native rulers, but the Court suggest no method of beginning a 
ndthdrawal.” * 

In the meantime the native princes iu India, lacking the motive 
J f self-interest to keep their government sound, were sinking into 

swift decay. Thoby Prinsep, the intelligent Persian Secretary 
*0 the Bengal Government, privately warned Liverpool that 4 : 

,0 refrain wholly from intermoddling is impossible. The Government 
°sire to interfere as little as possible but the matter is at present beyond 


1 Secret Corres. ro Drafts, l, ff. 1-27. Court to Board, 7, f. 339, 19 Jun. 1823. 
a Secret Corres. re Drafts, 1, f. 28, 14 Jul. 1823. 

’ Board to Couit, 0, f. 100, 14 Jul. 1823. Courtenay to Dart. 

* Add. MSS. 38412, f. 1, 19 Jul. 1820. 
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their control and depends vvholly on the Residents, whose only instructions 
are to do the best they can according to their own judgment. 

Events proved the justness of his contentions. When the Bombay 
Government was forced to interfere to decide a disputed succession 
in Cutch, the home authorities deprecated, but could not prevent, 
“ this unwarrantable interference ” 1 ; they also blindly refused 
to recognise that in regions such as Kathiawar and Central India, 
divided among a great number of petty chiefs who were prone to 
squabble ceaselessly, close control was a political necessity. 2 For 
example, a disputed succession occurred early in 1825, at Bhartpur, 
where the child prince, whom the Company had recognised, was 
dispossessed by his uncle. Amherst acted on the advice of Sir 
Charles Metcalfe, then Resident at Delhi, who had urged that 
“ the Company had their duty as supreme guardians of general 
tranquillity, law and right to maintain the legal succession ”, 3 
a doctrine which the home government hurriedly and sternly 
reprobated 4 : 

We cannot concur [they said] in the opinions of Sir Charles Metcalfe, 
who has endeavoured to establish the necessity and propriety of British 
interference in the succession and internal concerns of independent native 
powers. . . . The extension of our power by the events of the years 
1817-18 has not in any degree extended our right of interference. 

However, before this despatch reached India, Bhartpur had been 
sacked by the Company’s forces and the youthful raja restored. 
There was the possibility of another disputed succession at Gwalior, 
and, lest the Government in India might be tempted to interfere, 
the Secret Committee wrote, “ We must not interfere on Sindhia’s 
death unless any disputes affect our territories or our allies ’\ 5 
The Lome government soon found that it was quite impossible 
completely to prevent its Governments in India from interfering 
in the internal affairs of the native states, and yet, year after year, 
down to 1829, it adhered to the same timid, destructive policy. 
Simultaneously, the causes leading to an increasing interference 
rapidly gathered weight and momentum, so that the home govern¬ 
ment merely acted as an inefficient brake on its Indian Govern¬ 
ments, whose n ourse thereby became more than usually erratic. 

Following on the confused series of personal squabbles among 
the Directors between 1806 and 1812, no clear division of the 
Court into interests had been evident. Under i Buckinghamshire’s 
buffeting the Directors had drawn together in self-defence, but 

1 App. Court Minutes, vol. 3, 2 JuJ. 1822. 

2 Court to Board, vol. 7. 14 Sept. 1822. 3 Thompson. Metcalfe, 245. 

4 Board’s Secret Drafts, vol. 0, 23 Mar. 1826. 6 Ibid. 
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tlie spell woven by Canning, his successor, the Court, whilst 
retaining its homogeneity, became a fairly docile though still 
respected body. In contrast, the Court of Directors in the period 
1823-34, lost much of its past and justly-earned reputation for 
knowledge, experience and industry in Indian affairs. This 
development coincided with, and was partly due to, the growing 
influence of the Private Trade interest in the India House, mainly 
at the expense of the Indian interest. It had become increasingly 
difficult for the Company’s servants to make large fortunes within 
a short time in India, 1 and, consequently, the Indian interest in 
the Courts of Proprietors and Directors had steadily grown weaker. 
On the other hand, the opening of the Indian trade in 1813 had 
given the private traders an opportunity to amass money quickly, 
and in the twenties of the nineteenth century the increase of their 
influence at the India House became clearly perceptible. Much 
of their strength was wielded by the East India Agency Houses in 
London. By 1820, there were about a score of them established, 
of which the firms of Alexander and Co. and Forbes and Co. were 
the most prominent. These Houses undertook the remission to 
England of the fortunes of British merchants and of Company’s 
servants in India. Much of this money was invested in India 
stock, and the votes thereby obtained in the Court of Proprietors 
were usually put at the service of the Agency Houses, 2 who used 
them, especially in the elections of Directors, to increase the 
strength of the Private Trade and City interests. 3 By 1826, 
there were 8 representatives of the Private Trade interest in the 
Direction 4 ; by 1831, of the 30 Directors (including the 6 out by 
rotation), 17 represented this interest. The Agency Houses not 
only formed the bulwark of the Private Trade interest, but also 
acted as a connecting link between that interest. and the City and 
Shipping interest. In the period 1823-33, the City and Shipping 
interest maintained on the average 8 representatives in the Direc¬ 
tion, most of whom, probably on account of their election pledges 
and of common aims, supported the Private Trade interest. The 
Indian interest was represented by a small group, in number 
seldom more than 4, and these mainly among the junior members ; 


1 Cf. Malcolm, History of India , II, 88, who wrote : “ It is a remarkable fact 
that, amongst all who have been most distinguished in 'he Company fl service 
during the last, forty years, there is not one who possesses a fortune which can 
ho deemed more than competence.” 

2 Homo Miae. 820, f. 109. More Hint* (1833), 2< . . , , A , 

3 The firm of Alexander and Co., for instance, had the reputation by D 30 ot 

having put the majority of the Directors in their seats . L.l. 

Magazine, (1833), 324. „ 

4 They were: Astell, Mill-. Campbell, Loch, Masterman, Muspratt, Raises, 
Alexander. 
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even they were usually dependent upon the Private Trade and 
City interests for the retention of their position. 1 

In this period, too, the Court of Directors lost their ablest, most 
experienced and influential members ; Charles Grant and Edward 
Parry died, Elphinstone, Cotton and Bosanquet retired. Each 
of the five had served the Company for at least a quarter of a 
century. Their successors were on the whole less enthusiastic and 



much less informed, and, for example, only 12 of the 30 Directors 
in 1831 had actually lived in India. 2 3 Wynn, the President of the 
Board, himself called the attention of Parliament to the fact that, 
of the seven successive Chairmen with whom he had to deal between 
1822 and 1829, only one had resided in India. 8 The cabinet did 
not expect, indeed did not want, men of great ability to serve in 
the Direction, but it did rely on the Directors, in particular the 
“ chairs ”, to provide that experience and first-hand knowledge of 
India which the President of the Board almost invariably lacked. 
When the “ chairs ” themselves were found 'wanting in these 
respects the Presidents of the Board naturally became even less 
willing than usual to defer to their opinion. 

The Directors’ general ignorance of India and also their abandon¬ 
ment of sound opinions, long held by their predecessors, became 
most evident in the attitude they adopted towards the adminis¬ 
tration of the Company’s territories. Between 1807 and 1823 
the Board and the Court had realised that it was singularly difficult 
to introduce administrative improvements in areas in which a 
permanent settlement of the revenues had been made, and, mainly 
through their initiative and persistence, a system had been estab¬ 
lished in Madras which was easily capable of improvement. Yet 
after 1823, the Directors tended to press for a permanent settle¬ 
ment of land revenue in the Company’s newly acquired territories. 4 
The Board, however, wisely held firm to the principle of a variable 
annual settlement of land revenue pending the completion of a 
survey of rights in each area under discussion ; and also adopted 
the excellent rule that the Company’s general purpose in adminis¬ 
tering newly acquired areas should be to disturb tribal or local 
custom as little as possible and to make changes only on evident 
necessity and with caution. 5 For example, the Board wished to 
maintain wherever possible the village panchayats, or boards of 


1 Cf. Kaye, Tucker , 327-28. Tucker, the leading Indian, was elected with the 
help of the Private Trade interest. 

2 Alexander , op. ciL (1831), 457. The aggregate service of the Directors in the 
Court diminished from 328 years in 1822 to 251 vears in 1827. See Appendix II. 

3 Pari. Hist . 3rd Series, XVIII, 743. 

4 App. Court Minutes, 4, f. 321), 25 May 1827. 

* Court to Board, 8, f. 241, 9 Dec. 1824. 
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Tutors, as part of the local machinery for the administration 
of justice. The Directors stupidly and wrongly claimed that the 
panchayats were of little use for this purpose, and were even unwill¬ 
ing to allow an experiment to be made. The Board displayed 
foresight in overruling them. 1 On a later occasion, the Board was 
obliged to intervene to prevent the Directors from re-establishing 
Cornwallis’s Bengal Regulation of 1793, 2 which forbade the concen¬ 
tration of revenue and judicial powers in the hands of the collectors. 
In their ignorance the Directors had rejected the lesson, taught 
by Munro, and accepted by the home government between 1807 
and 1823, that the enactment of such a regulation made it difficult 
for their senior servants to acquire an intimate knowledge of the 
people over whom they ruled. 3 

This adherence of the Board to the sensible principles on Indian 
administration, worked out by the home government between 
1807 and 1823, was mainly due to the influence of the Secretary, 
Thomas Courtenay, who had donned the mantle laid down by 
James Cumming on his retirement in July 1823. 4 Courtenay held 
his post as Secretary from August 1812 to May 1828, and provided 
an element of stability in an otherwise rapidly changing Board, 
which, for example, had seen 11 Presidents in the last sixteen 
years. Canning warmly praised his “ patient industry and unos¬ 
tentatious activity ”, 5 and Liverpool declared that no office 
ever had any individual more completely conversant with any 
detail belonging to it than Mr. Courtenay ”. 6 He was, in short, 
admirably suited to his position, which demanded, above all, 
immense labour and the ability to find a way through the great 
load of correspondence and detail under which all Indian subjects 
were buried. 


From the time that the Company became the paramount power 
in India, its home and Indian governments necessarily began to 
pay greater attention to the problems of administration, in par¬ 
ticular, to the evolution of an educational policy. In this, as in 
other matters, Bengal, the most developed of the Company’s 

1 App. Court Minutes, 4, ff. 287, 294, 14 Feb. 1827. 

2 Ibid. 5, ff. 60, 412, 2 Feb. 1831. 

3 The increased attention paid by the Board to Revenue matters caused W vnn, 
in March 1826, to split the Rove* io from the Judicial Dept, at the Board. Board 
to Court, 6, f. 189 ; 7, f. 108. The increased attention paid by the Company to 
revenue and judicial matters was shown by the increase of correspondence in the 
“collections' 5 made on these subjects: 1812-13, S,503 folio pages; 1825-26, 
35,377 folio pages. The increase in the iSeeret and Political Dept, in the <ame 
period was only 12,037 folio pages. Board Letter Book. 9, f. 123. 

* Board Minute . G, f. 297. Add. MSS. 38111, ff. 151, 156, 158. 

6 Purl Rial N.S. VI, 1146, 14 Mar. 1822. 

0 Add. MSS. 382o8, : 3S6, 29 Dec. 1820, Liverpool to Bathurst, 
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provinces, followed a special policy of its own. The Charter Act 
of 1813 directed that out of the annual surplus revenues of British 
India 1 “ a sum of not less than one lakh of rupees ” should be set 
apart and applied to “ the revival and improvement of literature 
and the encouragement of the learned natives of India and for the 
introduction or promotion of a knowledge of the sciences among 
the inhabitants of the British territories in India ”. 2 However, 
the Bengal Government’s preoccupation with the Nepalese, 
Pindari and Maratha wars and the consequent non-realisation of 
an annual surplus out of the Indian revenues, prevented the 
enforcement of the Parliamentary enactment until 1823. In that 
year the Governor-General appointed a Committee of Public 
Instruction, composed of civil servants entrusted with the disburse¬ 
ment of the Government’s educational funds, to concert measures 
“ for the better instruction of the people, and the introduction of 
useful knowledge, including the arts and sciences of Europe '\ 3 
Meanwhile, two streams of non-governmental educational influ¬ 
ence had risen in Bengal; firstly, the missionary movement, 
imbued with a zeal not only for religion but for spreading secular 
knowledge in the vernaculars as well as in English ; secondly, a 
group of “ progressive ” Europeans and Indians, in particular, 
David Hare, the free-thinker, and Raja Ram Mohun Roy, who 
were determined to spread western knowledge and languages 
rather than to promote oriental studies. The efforts of these 
groups enormously complicated the educational policy, if such it 
can be called, of the General Committee of Public Instruction. 
The latter’s members, displaying a marked lack of foresight' and 
decision, and being quite unable to give the matter the attention it 
deserved, could not make up their minds whether to conduct all 
higher teaching through the medium of the classical languages of 
India, or through the vernaculars, or through English 4 ; a state 
of vacillation which was not decisively settled until February 183*> 
when Macaulay, in his famous minute, declared for the last policy. 
Meanwhile, between 1823 and 1835, the strong and insistent 
demand for English, especially among the Brahman and 'writer 

1 This virtually meant out of tho Bengal revenues. It was known that Madras 
and Bombay would long continue to suffer annual deficits. E.l. Ac counts , 
1813-33. There was no Government of India Treasury in 1813. 

2 The word sciences almost certainly implied “ western sciences . Camb. urge 
History of India, VI, 101. 

3 Richey and Sharp, Indian Educational Records, I, 54-o7. 

4 of. Board’s Collections. 1170, f. 257, 11 Oct. 1828, and Bengal Kevenua 
Letter, 30 Jul. 1823. In the Upper Provinces the Committee encouraged the 
teaching of European sciences and literature through the vernacular, Hindi, 
from 1826, but abandoned it in favour of English in 1829. Board a Collections, 
908, f. 1 et seq. 
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i, and the decided policy of the home government, prepared 
the way for Macaulay. 

The “ Private Traders ” in the Court of Directors, especially 
Loch and Astell, were naturally eager to promote the spread of 
everything English in India, including 4 4 English education ”. 
Wynn, the President of the Board and a true representative of the 
progressive ideas on India policy enunciated by Lord Grenville in 
1813, was no less eager. Moreover, in Mill and Peacock, the India 
House possessed two highly intellectual Examiners, who were 
deeply interested in the problem. Consequently, on the whole 
the home government revealed greater comprehension than the 
Bengal Govermnent of the essence of a sound educational policy. 
Finance, the Directors rightly maintained, lay at the root of the 
matter. No educational policy worth the name could be developed 
unless adequate funds were available, 1 and, since it was unlikely 
that the Company in India would achieve a large annual surplus 
for some time to come, the home government enjoined the Bengal 
Government primarily to concern itself with the quality rather than 
the quantity of education. 2 


Before schools and school-books are provided [they said] there should be 
at. least a reasonable probability of their being attended and read. ... It 
should be borne in mind that were the country to be studded with schools, 
they would bo wholly unprofitable both to the Government and the people, 
unless the branches of knowledge taught in them wore fully useful and their 
tendency to degenerate were closely watched and provided against. 

The home government sensibly remarked, in March 1825, that 
the essential preliminary to the establishment of a sound edu¬ 
cational policy was the provision of an adequate supply of trained 
teachers and suitable text-books, adding. 44 We shall more readily 
sanction expense judiciously incurred for this purpose than for 
any other object ”. 3 

Throughout this period, the Directors were constantly pressing 
their Indian Governments drastically to reduce the costs of adminis¬ 
tration. This could not be done without a vast extension of the 
use of Indian personnel and, therefore, for t-fie home government 
the problem of education became closely knit with the problem 
of providing trained Indians for Hie Government service. 4 5 To 
increase the number of western-educated Indians in the Govern¬ 
ment service, the home authorities advised the Bengal Govern¬ 
ment, in March 1825,^ to give preference to appointments in the 

1 Ibtd. f. 125, 5 St.pt. 1827. 

2 Pari. Papers, 1832, App. XT, 493, 18 Fob. 1829. 

3 Public Despatches to Bengal, XI, 9 Mar. 1S25, and 29 Sept. 1830. 

4 Cf. Cambridge History of India . VI, 109. 

5 Public Despatches, op. cit. 9 Mar. 1825. 
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law courts to Indians possessing suitable educational certificates, 
a proposal which was incorporated in Regulation XI of 1826. A 
year later the Directors declared, u The first object of improved 
education should be to prepare a body of individuals for discharging 
public duties ”. 1 

Between 1824 and 1830, the home government continually 
urged the General Committee of Public Instruction to increase 
the means available for the study of English language and liter¬ 
ature in Bengal. In February 1824, although sanctioning the 
foundation of the Sanskrit College at Calcutta, the Court pointedly 
commented 2 * : 



The great end should not have been to teach Hindu learning, but useful 
learning. ... In professing to establish seminaries for the purpose of 
teaching mere Hindu, or mere Muhammadan literaturo, you bound yourself 
to teach a great deal of what was purely mischievous. 

A year later, on learning that the General Committee was spending 
much money in printing books in Sanskrit, Arabic and Persian, 
and in providing “ literary endowments ” for promising students 
of Indian classical literature, the home government repeated 8 : 
“ There is nothing as we have often informed you which we regard 
as of greater importance than the diffusion of English language and 
European arts and sciences among the natives of India.” Partly 
as a result of the home government’s pressure, the General Com¬ 
mittee of Public Instruction began to attach English classes t-o 
certain of the Orientalist Colleges, and drew up plans for a separate 
English College at Calcutta to instruct advanced pupils in English 
i literature and science through the medium of English. 4 The home 
government welcomed these activities and later wen t on to say 5 : 
“ The higher classes of our Hindu and Muhammadan subjects are 
ripe for a still further extension among them of European edu¬ 
cation and European science and literature. . . . The means 
should be afforded.” 

The home authorities’ educational policy was not entirely one¬ 
sided. In one of its annual reports the General Committee of 
Public Instruction wrote, “ We conceive the formation of a 
vernacular literature to be the ultimate object to which all our 
efforts must be directed ”, 6 but in practice the Committee con¬ 
cerned itself far more with teaching through the medium of the 
Indian classical languages and English than through the vor- 

1 Bengal Despatches, XIII, 5 Sept. 1827. 

2 Richey and Sharp, 91-93. 3 Public Despatches, op. oit. 9 Mar. 1825. 

4 Bengal Letter to Court of Directors, 27 Jan. 1820. 

6 Bengal Despatches, XIY, 29 Sept. 1830. 

8 Sir V. Hartog, Some Aspects of Indian Education , 12. 
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tars. In 1825, the home government called attention to 
this contradiction, and in September 1830, again reminded the 
Bengal Government of “ the amount of information which can 
be communicated to the natives through their own language ”, at 
the same time warning the Governor-General “ against a dis¬ 
position in the General Committee ... to underrate the import¬ 
ance of what may be done to spread useful knowledge among the 
natives through the medium of books and oral instruction in their 
own languages ”. x The Directors, however, conveniently omitted 
to explain where the money for this purpose was to be found. 

Not until Elphinstone became Governor of Bombay in 1819 
and Munro Governor of Madras in 1820, did the question of edu¬ 
cation in these tw T o rapidly expanding Presidencies come under 
serious discussion. In contrast to the Bengal rulers, these two 
enlightened Governors paid great attention to indigenous education 
and to the desirability of conducting higher teaching through the 
medium of the vernaculars. But the embarrassed state of the 
finances of both Presidencies and their heavy costs of adminis¬ 
tration would not permit the adoption of extensive schemes. In 
Madras and Bombay, as in Bengal, the home authorities insisted 
on the importance of admitting Indians to u a larger share and . . . 
higher positions in the civil administration ”, which, in practice, 
was tantamount to a declaration that higher instruction should be 
imparted to Indians through English. 2 

The home government had shown much more discernment than 
the Bengal Government in estimating the educational demands and 
needs of the Indian people. It saw more quickly and clearly than 
the “ men on the spot ” that it was almost inevitable that English 
should become the medium of instruction in higher education. 
From motives of economy 3 it was, however, at one with the 
General Committee of Public Instruction in paying scant regard to 
indigenous education. In most respects the Directors’ orders on 
educational policy between 1825 and 1830 anticipated Macaulay’s 
statements and proposals of 1835, though laying more stress than 
he did on the importance of cultivating the vernaculars. But like 
him, possessing only a superficial knowledge of India, they failed 
completely to realise how much the Indian social system, with 
its watertight compartments, would hinder the general diffusion 
of Western knowledge outside the limited extent of the literate 
castes. 

1 Bengal Despatches, XIV, 29 Sept. 1830. ^ , . 

3 In 1828 about 1 lakh of rupees was being spent on education m Madras aw. 
Bombay. Bengal Letter, 18 Feb. 1829. , 

3 In 1«28 the* Bengal Government was spending nearly 3 lakhs on education. 

Ibid. 
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As might be expected, the influence of the Private Trade interest 
on the Company's commercial policy was easily discernible. 
Although the British trade with India had been opened in 1813, 
the Company had continued its Indian trade in order to maintain 
at least one sure channel of remittance to Europe. In June 1820, 
the Private Trade interest questioned this policy in the General 
Court, and, although Charles Grant temporarily staved off their 
attack, 1 thenceforth this interest harried the Directors to abandon 
the Company’s unprofitable export of British goods to India. At 
last, in October 1826, a majority of the Directors agreed 2 and at 
the same time decided to discontinue the Company’s import trade 
from India as soon as the debt of £2,264,000, owed by the Terri¬ 
torial Branch to the Commercial Branch, should be paid off by 
remittance of goods to England. 3 The private traders certainly 
conducted the British trade with India far more profitably than 
the Company had done, 4 in particular, greatly developing the 
import to England of raw materials, especially of cotton, silk and 
sugar. B}r their import of sugar the East India merchants soon 
came into conflict with the West India merchants, and had it not 
been for the duty of 37s. per cwt. levied on East India sugars as 
compared with.the duty of 27 s. on West India sugars, the monopoly 
of the West India merchants would have been seriously affected. 6 
In the summer of 1822, the East India traders, led by the Com¬ 
pany’s Chairman, Wigram, endeavoured to obtain an equalisation 
of the duty on East and West India sugars. The subject was 
debated at length in five successive General Court meetings, where 
the general opinion was that, “ The intention of the Government 
was to crush India by giving an undue preference to the W 7 est 
Indian colonies ”. 6 Sir Charles Forbes, one of the most prominent 
of the East India private traders, declaimed that, “ The East 
India interest is not at all properly represented in the House of 
Commons ”, and he made the suggestion, which was favourably 
received, that the “ Company should provide all the Directors with 
seats in Parliament ”. 7 The “ chairs ” approached the Ministers 

1 Asiatic Journal (1820), 72. 

2 Add. MSS. 3S748, ft*. 1G5, 171, Wynn to Huskiason. Court to Board, 9, 
f. 137, 12 Oct. 1820. Board to Court-, 7, f. 41. 

8 Select Committee , 1832, Appendix , Finance , Territorial to Commercial, 
No. Ill, Article 7. 

4 Cf. Pari. Hist. N.S. V, Appendix Ixiii. 

5 Add MSS. 38744, f. 200. Apr. 1823, Memo, by Huskisson. 

6 Asiatic Journal (1822), II, 141, 12 Jun. 

7 Ibid. 149. In Jun. 1822, there were 71 East India members in Parliament, 
of whom 31 woro of the Company interest. 7 of the Directors had scats : 
W. As toll (Bridgwater), J. Baillie 'Hedon), H. Lindsay (St. Andrew.:), C. Mills 
(Warwick), W. Money (Wootton Bassett), G. Smith (Wendover), W, Wigram 
(Wexford). See Appendix I and II. 
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pecfc to tlie sugar duties several times, but got little satis¬ 
faction 1 ; and, therefore, in May 1823, the Company interest 
decided to try its strength in Parliament by demanding a Select 
Committee to enquire into the duties payable on East and West 
India sugar. But it could only raise 34 votes, and, with the 
Government supporting the West India interest, 2 the motion was 
rejected by a majority of 127. 3 Soon after this rebuff, Parliament, 
despite the Company’s outcry, passed an Act forbidding the import 
into England of all articles manufactured of Indian silk. 4 This 
measure annoyed in particular four of the leading Directors, 
Wigram, Astefl, Pattison and Marjoribanks, who were personally 
affected, 5 and thus disposed to seek the first opportunity of retali¬ 
ation on the Government, They had not long to wait. 

In January 1824, a letter was received by the Court from Sir 
Thomas Munro, Governor of Madras, announcing his intention of 
resigning. Stephen Rumbold Lusliiugton, formerly a Madras 
civilian and at this time Secretary to the Treasury in London, 
urged his own claims to the post, and, because he had given the 
Government hi valuable assistance at past elections, Liverpool was 
inclined to favour him. 6 Canning and Wellington personally 
thought that the appointment of Sir John Malcolm was preferable ; 
but Canning told Malcolm, “ I am so peculiarly circumstanced that 
I cannot take any part or express any wish unfavourable to 
Lushington’s success ” ; and Wellington declared, “ I certainly 
must and will . . . encourage Lord Liverpool ”. 7 Wynn had no 
personal interest in the matter and was prepared, like Wellington, 
to follow Liverpool’s lead. The Directors, learning of the private 
division of opinion in the cabinet, took this opportunity to gain 
their revenge for their recent rebuffs. When Wynn mentioned 
Lushirigfcon’s name confidentially to the Chairman, 'Wigram, the 
latter wickedly avowed 8 : 


He had always thought, that in the great appointments o i Govern to 
Indio the Directors should not in fact be, or appear to be, under the immedi¬ 
ate influence of the Government, but that they should uphold their own 
independence. 


*Cf. Court to Board. 7, f. 83, and Board to Court, 5, f. 456. 

2 Add. MSS. 38744, ff. 151-55, 194-06, 206; 6-31 Mar 1823 

3 Pari Hint. N.S. IX, 446. Of. Asiatic Journal (1823), I, 642. in May 1823, 
there were some 32 members of tho Company interest in the Commons. See 
Appendix I. 

1 Auber, Coastitu'ion of E.I. Co. 724. 

a Hf. Add. MSS. 38111, ff. 233-36, 27 Mar. 1824, Lnhmgton to Liverpool 


« H.M.C., Bathurst, 503. 
i Kave, Malcolm, 460-66. 

9 Add. MSS. 38411, f. 233, 25 Mar. 1824, Lushington to Liverpool. 
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Lushington correctly informed Liverpool that 1 : “ Wigram hails 
the occasion of gratifying his resentment for the disappointment 
of the pretensions of his family to a Peerage, recently more 
embittered by our Silk arrangements both in his mind and Mr. 
Pattison’s.” 

In these circumstances, Malcolm, who was in England, felt 
encouraged to begin an active canvass of the Directors. In March 
1824, the “ chairs ” received a letter from Elphinstone, the 
Governor of Bombay, requesting that, on Munro’s resignation, 
he should be transferred to Madras in Munro’s place. The Direc¬ 
tors decided to adopt his suggestion and also to propose Malcolm 
as Governor of Bombay. Wellington warned Malcolm, 2 “ You 
are become popular in Leadenhall Street, not because you deserve 
to be so, but because you happen to be the fittest instrument at 
the moment to be thrown in the face of the Government ”. Wynn 
privately told the “ chairs ” that the Government could not agree 
to the arrangement they had proposed, and he attempted to justify 
this decision by the weak argument that Elphinstone ought to be 
kept at Bombay because that Presidency was notoriously difficult 
to administer. 3 He offered on behalf of the Government to increase 
Elphinstone’s salary to the Madras standard of £16,000 a year, 
provided the Directors would appoint Lusliington to Madras. The 
“ chairs ” rightly retorted that Malcolm was fully qualified to 
govern Bombay. They therefore declined the Government’s offer, 
and, a week later, with the help of the Private Trade interest, 
mischievously carried the nomination of Elphinstone as Governor 
of Madras through the Court by 12 votes to 9. 4 * On Liverpool’s 
advice the King refused his approbation. 6 The Directors rejoined 
by nominating Malcolm as Governor of Madras, but again Liver¬ 
pool advised the King to withhold his approbation. 6 

The majority of the Directors were by this time really angry, 
viewing this double negative as a deliberate attempt to deny them 
of all say in the appointment of the Indian Governors. 7 Actually, 
the King had already informed Liverpool that he would not turn 
down the next nomination, “ and that it will never do to press 
upon the Directors . . . any person whom they are unwilling to 


1 Add. MSS. 38411, f. 233, 25 Mar. 1824, Lushington to Liverpool. 

2 Kaye, Malcolm , 466. 

3 Board Letter Book, 7, f. 374, 3 Aug. 1S24. 

4 Voting probably was : for Elphinstone : Asl'll, Marjoribanke, Smith, Mills, 

Prescott, Alexander, Loch, Pattison, Clarke, Daniell, Elphinstone, Campbell. 
Against : Morris, Edmonstone, Thornhill, Raven shaw, Bebb, Toone, Plowden, 
Hudleston, Lindsay. Cf. Courts and Cabinets, George IV, II, 114. 

6 Court to Board, 8, f. 189. Board to Court, 6, f. 303. 

0 Ibid. f. 309, 31 Aug. 1824. 

7 Court to Board, 8, f. 199, 19 Aug. 1824. 
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and more particularly a person so nearly connected with 
the Government as a Secretary of the Treasury ”. 1 Wynn, who 
bore the brunt of the Directors’ anger, was 2 : 


heartily sick of our miserable squabble with the Directors. ... I have 
carried the point of showing the Directors that they shall not . . . bully 
the Government. I am indifferent whether the discussion shall end in the 
adoption of Lushington or some other Government candidate; but I insist 
on this being decided by Lord Liverpool, as I suspect my friend and prede¬ 
cessor (Canning) to be well inclined to embroil me with the Court in order 
to open the way to the appointment of another President. 


Liverpool finally came to the conclusion that Lushington’s “ chance 
of success was desperate ”, and rather than risk a public rebuff 
from the Direction, he advised him to resign his pretensions. 3 
Lushington reluctantly obeyed, whereupon the Indian interest in 
the Court, which had steadfastly supported him, at once com¬ 
plained that they had been deserted by the Government. 4 

Canning, whose great influence, both in the Government and 
among the Directors, would probably have enabled him to settle 
the question one way or the other, 5 had so far openly held aloof 
from the struggle. But, taking advantage of Wynn’s untimely 
departure to the Continent on holiday, he intervened to break 
the deadlock, advising Liverpool to follow the precedent, set in 
similar cases in the past, of naming a different person altogether 
for Madras. Canning mentioned Sir Charles Stuart, formerly 
Ambassador at Paris, as a suitable nominee. 6 Liverpool, who 
“ had no real objection to Sir Charles Stuart except to his 
manners ”, agreed, but Stuart at the last moment demanded a 
Peerage and the promise of the succession to Bengal as the con¬ 
ditions of his acceptance of the appointment. Liverpool refused 
to bargain with him, and Stuart accordingly refused to allow his 
name to be brought forward. 7 The Government was at its wits’ 
end to find a suitable candidate 8 when news reached London of 
the outbreak of the Burmese War, and simultaneously a letter 
was received from Sir Thomas Munro stating that in such a crisis 
he would not quit his station. 9 A decision on the Madras Governor- 


1 Add. MSS. 38193, f. 200, 14 Oct. 1824: 38411, f. 238, 15 Oct. 1824. 

2 Courts and Cabinets, George. IV, II, 120-21, 7 Sept. 1824. 

3 Add. MSS. 38411, f. 238, op. cit. 

4 Ibid. f. 247, 20 Oct. 1824, Lushington to Liverpool; f. 202, 2 Nov. 1824, 


Ravenshaw to Wynn. _ T 

6 Courts and Cabinets, >p. cit. 114. Cf. Kaye, Malcolm, II, 4«>9. 

0 Add. MSS. 38193, f. 200, op. cit. , 

7 Ibid. 38411, f. 245. 18 Oct. 1824 ; f. 263, 13 Nov. 1824 ; fl. 207, 290, 15 and 


~ * Ibid. ff.~246, 290, Nov. 1824, Wynn to Liverpool. Ibid. 38193, f. 214, Dec. 
1824, Canning to Wynn. 

9 Minutes, Secret- Committee Correa, f. 121, 1 Dee. 1824. 
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ship was therefore postponed, much to the Government’s relief. 
This episode establishes beyond question that in practice the 
nomination to the superior posts in India lay with the Government, 
and that the Directors possessed what was in effect a power of 
veto, which they were fully prepared to use. In this particular 
case, the Directors’ opposition to the Government was almost 
wholly factious ; nevertheless, their plan to transfer Elpliinstone 
to Madras and to send Malcolm to Bombay was undoubtedly the 
better. They were right, but for the wrong reasons. 



The Burmese War had originated in causes similar to those of 
the Nepal War. The Burmese had conquered Arakan in 1785, 
Manipur in 1813 and Assam in 1816. Amherst felt obliged in 
1823 to take Cachar, the district adjacent to Manipur, under 
British protection^ and the Burmese and British therefore came 
into direct contact. Fugitive Arakanese and Assamese organised 
counter-raids on the Burmese from the shelter of the Company’s 
territories. The Company failed to prevent these hostile excur¬ 
sions, but, despite Burmese demands, would not hand over these 
fugitives to be tortured to death. In their ignorance the Burmese 
did not respect the Company’s power. In September 1823, a 
Burmese force, with orders to capture Calcutta, attacked a British 
detachment which had occupied Shahpuri Island, near Chittagong. 
The Company’s demands for redress were ignored. In January 
1824, the Company’s troops expelled a Burmese force from Cachar 
and in March 1824, Amherst reluctantly declared war. The home 
government had anticipated hostilities by sending 4,000 troops to 
India in January 1824. 1 Nevertheless, it expressed its displeasure 
at the actual outbreak, and severely and unjustly criticised 
Amherst for permitting the occupation of Shahpuri Island and 
for taking Cachar under his protection. He was told that a more 
conciliatory policy would have prevented the collision, and that, 
all that was necessary to protect the Company’s territories from 
violation was the maintenance of a sufficiently strong defensive 
attitude on the frontier. Actually, as in the case of the Nepal 
War, conciliation might have delayed, but could not have pre¬ 
vented a rupture. As a parting shot, the home government 
warned Amherst that, <c No increase of territory is to be 
made ”. 2 

Unfortunately for the Governor-General, the Company’s expe¬ 
dition to Rangoon, under the,command of Sir Archibald Campbell, 
suffered severely in a long and ill-conducted jungle war. The 


1 HBathurst ? 55 8. 

2 Board's Secret Drafts, vol. G, 29 JuJ. 1824. 
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of the British disasters created unrest in the Maratha country 
and a panic at Calcutta, 1 2 where the general belief was that 
“ Amherst is inefficient and the Company’s rule in danger 
Amherst himself gave the home authorities no cause for confidence 
in his government. He wrote home that, “ Difficult as it has been 
to carry on the war, it will be more difficult to effect a peace ”, 3 
and his reports led Wynn to inform Liverpool 4 : 


<SL 


Lord Amherst’s letters are written in a spirit of more uneasiness than, 
at this distance, and with the utter contempt which we entertain for all 
Indian enemies, we should feel justified. I feel that ho is not popular and 
that there is much complaint of his retired habits and want of energy, but 
this may probably arise from the prevailing panic. 


Amherst’s original nomination to the Governor-Generalship 
had been carried through the Court only by 14 votes to 8, and 
both Astell and Marjoribanks, the present Chairmen, had then 
been among the minority. 5 They were not disposed to condone 
Amherst’s failings, and to make matters worse, news reached 
London, early in March, of a mutiny of Bengal sepoys at Barrack- 
pore. These troops, who formed part of a force which was intended 
to attack the Burmese through Arakan, had apparently conceived 
a dread of the Burmese. They had been newly reorganised and 
were under the charge of officers in whom they were not yet 
accustomed to confide; they were upset by rumours that they 
were to be transported to Rangoon by sea, and v T ould thereby lose 
caste. Finally, when they were ordered to move, they found 
extreme difficulty in providing means of conveyance for their 
baggage. This brought matters to a head and part of the force 
refused to parade. British troops were brought up, and despite 
the fact that the recalcitrant sepoys neither committed any out¬ 
rage nor made any active preparations to resist, fire was opened 
upon them and many were* killed. The mutiny was easily but 
severely crushed. 6 There can be little doubt that a liberal con 
sideration by the military authorities of the difficulties under 
which the'sepoys laboured would have prevented the mutiny. 
Amherst, clearly, was neither responsible for the outbreak nor for 
the severity with which it was crushed. 

On 23 March 1825, Joseph Hume, who was displeased with 
Amherst because he had not freed the Anglo-Indian press from all 


1 Edwards and Merivale, Lawrence, 35. 

2 Add. MSS. 30*100, f. 345, 15 Nov. IS24, H. Hobhouse to J. Uobhouao. Cf. 
Heber's Journal. 

3 Colchester Diary , III, 412, 2 Jul. 1825. , 

4 Add. MSS. 38411, i. 272, 16 Nov. 1824. 

6 Courts and Cabinets, George IV, II, 273. 

6 Wilson, H., History of India, III, 97. 
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restrictions, alleged in the General Court that the inefficiency of 
the Governor-General was the main cause of the mutiny ; ho 
pictured Amherst “ as sitting on a barrel of gunpowder and playing 
with a lighted match On the following day he repeated his 
attack in Parliament, demanding Amherst’s immediate recall. 
Wynn defended Amherst and claimed that there was no just 
ground for the sepoys’ complaint of want of conveyance for their 
baggage and that they had actually been the first to open fire on 
the British troops. 1 2 On both these points Wynn must either 
have been misinformed or he deliberately lied, but his assurances 
temporarily quietened the agitation. Although Wynn had de¬ 
fended Amherst in public, both he and Liverpool privately agreed 
that the Governor-General had shown inefficiency and was losing 
public confidence, and a cabinet meeting was therefore called to 
consider the question of appointing a successor. Liverpool, 
Wellington, Canning and Wynn together decided that, in the 
event of Amherst’s resignation or recall, Sir Thomas Munro would 
be the best possible choice as Governor-General. 3 Wynn reported 
these developments to his party leader, the Duke of Buckingham, 
who, always eager for office and power, at once began to intrigue 
for his own nomination to the Governor-Generalship. Contrary 
to Wynn’s advice, he conducted a personal canvass of the Directors 
and concluded, without adequate reason, that he could count on 
their support. 4 * He then told both Wynn and Canning that he 
intended to offer himself as Amherst’s successor. 

In June and again in September strong though unsuccessful 
attempts were made in the General Court to pass a resolution for 
Amherst’s recall, 6 and the “ chairs ” finally asked for an interview 
with the Ministers. On 23 September, Wynn and Canning—the 
latter representing Liverpool, who was out of town—saw them, 
and in reply to the Chairman’s statement that the Directors and 
Proprietors had lost confidence in Lord Amherst, 0 Canning went 
so far as to say that Government “ might fairly entertain ” the 
same view. In this he excc ded Liverpool’s original instructions, 
which were that, “ If Lord Ainherst’s conduct should appear 
culpable the Ministry would concur with the Court ”. 7 The 
“ chairs ” left the meeting satisfied hat Amherst would soon be 
recalled. By this time Wynn had apparently made up his mind 


1 Asiatic Journal (1825), 729. 

2 Pari Hist. > T .S. XII, 1170, 24 Mar. 1825. 

8 Courts and Cabinets, George IV, II, 230, 271, 276. 

* Add. MSS. 38412, f. 24, Wynn to Liverpool, 4 Oct. 1825. 

6 Asiatic Journal (1825), 128. 

G Minutes, Secret Court of Directors, 16 Nov. 1825. 

7 Add. MSS. 38412, f. 85, 11 Nov. 1825. 
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this course must inevitably be taken, 1 and he privately 
assured Buckingham that he would support his claims. Liverpool 
himself told Canning 2 : 


I am afraid that it will not bo 'possible to maintain our friend Amherst 
much longer. If so, what is to be done ; Sir Thomas Munro or the D. of 
Buckingham ? . . . Judging upon public grounds I should prefer the 
former upon the whole, but I will form no decided opinion till I know yours 
and the D. of Wellington’s. 


Canning in reply agreed that Amherst must be recalled and that, 
in order to retain the friendship of the Grenville Whigs, it would 
be expedient to nominate Buckingham as his successor. At the 
same time Canning, constantly maintaining close touch with the 
Directors through his friend Robinson, knew perfectly well that 
they would almost certainly veto this nomination. 3 

On the following day, Saturday, 30 September, Canning and 
Wynn met at Windsor, whither they had been called to see the 
King. Before his audience, Canning definitely urged Wynn not 
to mention the question of the Governor-Generalship to the King. 
But, on his way out of the royal closet, Canning hurriedly advised 
him to broach the subject because he himself had ascertained that 
the King was favourable both to the recall of Amherst and to the 
nomination of Buckingham. Wynn therefore fully discussed the 
matter with the King, who confirmed his intention of supporting 
Buckingham’s nomination. 4 S That same evening Wynn wrote a 
letter, headed “ Private ” and purposely left unsigned, telling 
Buckingham “ that it is determined to do all that the Government 
can to give effect to your wishes and that you will be therefore 
proposed on Monday to the ‘ chairs \ . . . To this the King has 
fully assented ”. 6 In sending this letter Wynn undoubtedly acted 
rashly. On the following day, Sunday, Canning met Wellington, 
apparently the only member 6f the cabinet who had made a close 
and impartial study of both the war against Burma and the 
Barrackpore mutiny. Wellington, undoubtedly the man best 
qualified in England to judge the case, declared that he was 
decidedly adverse to Amherst’s recall, positively asserting to 
Canning that Amherst was in no way responsible for the mutiny, 
and that the Burmese War had been conducted as well as was 
possible. 6 Canning, who was still deputising for Liverpool, real- 

1 Ibid. f. 14, 7 Aug. 1825, Wynn to Liverpool. 

2 Ibid. f. 190, 29 Sept. 1825. 

3 Ibid. ff. 198, 200, 1 Oct. 1825. 

4 Ibid. f. 217, 12 Feb. 1825, Wynn’s Memo. Ibid. f. 138, 31 Jan. 1825, Can¬ 
ning’s Memo. 

6 Ibid. f. 116, 30 Sept 1825. 

6 Ibid. 38193, f. 233, 3 Oct. 1825, Canning to Liverpool. CL 38412, it. 29-42. 
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ising that there was a chance of saving his friend, Amherst, at once 
informed Wynn that Buckingham’s name must on no account be 
mentioned to the “ chairs ” ; instead, Canning personally gave 
them to understand that “ the matter was too grave to be decided 
in a hurry ”. x Both Wynn and Buckingham were astonished and 
disgruntled at this volte face, and the former, as can well be under¬ 
stood, begged of Liverpool immediately to nominate Buckingham/- 
But Liverpool told Wynn, what was undoubtedly true, that the 
India House would prefer Munro to BucJdngham, and that in 
the circumstances it would be best to leave the next move to the 
Directors. 1 2 3 Liverpool also wrote to Buckingham stating, to the 
latter’s bewilderment, that, even if Amherst were to be recalled, 
the Government would nominate Munro and not Buckingham to 
succeed him. 4 At the same time he assured Canning 5 : 

It is . . . my wish to save Amherst if possible. I will allow notliing to 
be done in a hurry. ... I should entirely agree with the Duke of Well 
ington if the only difficulty we had to encounter as to Amherst was the 
clamour of cabal at home either in the Court of Directors or amongst the 
Proprietors, but I am apprehensive that Amherst has so managed or mis¬ 
managed as to have lost entirely the confidence of the public in India, 
and this, if true, is a very serious consideration. 

After prolonged consultation, Liverpool, Canning and Wellington 
were agreed that Amherst “ could not be recalled without injustice, 
and if there is to be injustice let the Court of Directors bear the 
whole responsibility of it ”. G But Wynn, on the other hand, was 
determined to remove Amherst from India, and to give Bucking 
ham an opportunity of attaining his ambition. Consequently, he 
was tempted into playing falsely by giving his colleagues an 
exaggerated idea of the animosity of the Directors toward: 
Amherst, and by underestimating to the Directors the deter 
mination of the cabinet to retain Amherst in India/ Canning 
partly offset Wynn’s designs by confidentially conveying to the 
Directors information concerning the Government’s attitude, 
towards Amherst. 8 However, news began to reach England oi 
British successes against the Burmese, and, when the ‘ k chaim 
met Liverpool in November, hp informed them that the Govern 
meat had no immediate intention of considering the appointment 
of a successor to Amherst. 9 Although the “ chairs ” re-emphasised 




1 Add. MSS. 38412, f. 209, 2 Oct. 1825. 

2 Ibid. f. 45, 12 Oct. 1825. 3 Ibid. f. 49, 13 Oot. 1825. 

4 Ibid. f. 53, 17 Oct. 1825. 6 * Ibid. f. 47, 12 Oct. 1825. 

6 Ibid. f. 74 and 38193, f. 230. 28 Oct. 1825, Canning to Liverpool. 

v (jf. Ibid. 38112, ff. 45, 61, 27 Oct. 1825, with f. 80 and ff. 96, 98, 19 Oct. 1825. 

* Ibid. 38193, f. 237, 25 Oct. 1825, Canning to Robinson. 

* Minuter, Secret Court of Directors, 1G Nov. 1825. 
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of the Directors with Amherst they showed no 
desire to undertake the responsibility of nominating his successor 
at a time when the Burmese War had taken a successful turn, 
and they therefore let the whole question drop. 1 But the Duke 
of Buckingham, infuriated by his treatment at the hands of 
Government, appealed to the King against the Ministers, claiming 
that the King's pleasure had been taken in his case. 2 This pre¬ 
cipitated “ a delicate investigation ”, ending in a quarrel between 
Canning and Wynn, which Liverpool had the greatest difficulty in 
smoothing over. 3 

Wynn was unfortunate in these negotiations ; and the very 
definite assurance given at Windsor by Canning, representing 
Liverpool, that the recall of Amherst was unavoidable, extenuates 
but does not justify his act in assuring Buc kin gham of Government 
support for his pretensions. Wynn's position was extremely 
awkward : he was bound by ties of loyalty to Buckingham, whom 
he wished to oblige, and yet, at the same time, forced by duty to 
accept the Ministry’s decision. The Directors were quick to learn 
of his split with Canning and they so teased and exasperated him 
that “ He grew quite yellow and thin upon the worry of it ”. 4 
The immediate outcome of the confused series of negotiations was 
that Wynn’s influence at the Board and in the cabinet was under¬ 
mined. He lost the support of his party leader, Buckingham, 5 
and the confidence of both Liverpool and the Directors. Liver¬ 
pool’s final verdict was, “ Indeed if it had not been for a strange 
and unaccountable blunder of Wynn’s we might have avoided 
serious embarrassment ”. c 

The negotiations illustrate clearly that the strong support of 
at least one political party in Parliament constituted an essential 
part of a successful Governor-Generalship. Amherst, as Liverpool 
himself admitted, 7 lacked this support, which was the main reason 
why the rim against him began so early and lasted so long. As 
a result he was never able to approach his work in India with 
confidence in the future. On this occasion, only the chance inter¬ 
vention of the Duke of Wellington on his behalf had saved him 
from recall. 

Wynn gave Amherst little useful help in conducting the Com- 

1 Ibid. 7 Dec. 1825. Add. MSS. 88412, f. 104,10 Doc. 1825, Wynn to “ Chairs 
? Ibid. f. 100. 27 Dee. 1825. 

a Ibid. f. 235, 15 Fob. 1820, Canning to Liverpool. 

1 Cones. Lady Wyn:t, 336. 

6 Ibid. 348, 330. • 

0 Add. MiSS. 38412, f. 53, 17 Oct. 1825, Liverpool to Wellington. 

’ Ibid ff. 85-92,11 Nov. 1825, Liverpool to “ Chairs ” Cf. Minute* Secret Court 
of Directors, 10 Nov. 1825. 
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pany’s external policy. Although in July 1824, he had positively 
forbidden the Indian Government to extend the Company’s terri- 
tory, yet, when he found that the course of the Burmese War had 
turned in the Company’s favour, he told Amherst to take care in 
the treaty of peace to safeguard the Company’s Eastern frontier 
by the acquisition of Assam, Cachar, Manipur and Arakan. 1 By 
the treaty of Yandabo, finally signed in February 1826, the 
Burmese king gave up these territories and Tenasserim and Jaintia 
as well, and agreed to pay an indemnity of one million pounds. 
Wynn, conveniently forgetting all his previous orders and criticisms 
and as eager to applaud as he had been earlier to condemn, not 
only approved of these terms but also warmly congratulated 
Amherst on his war policy. 2 The more consistent India House 
reluctantly voted thanks to the Governor-General. 3 Nevertheless, 
Amherst was so much worried and annoyed by the attitude of the 
home government towards him, particularly by the attempt of 
the Grenville Whigs to replace him by Buckingham, that, before 
the end of 1826, he called for the immediate appointment of a 
successor. 

On the conclusion of the war, Munro, at Madras, asked to be 
relieved and, simultaneously, Elphinstone at Bombay intimated 
his intention of resigning. The Ministry had no wish to risk 
further controversy with the Directors over appointments and, on 
Liverpool’s instructions, Wynn personally saw the “ chairs ” and 
arranged a compromise, by which Malcolm was to be appointed 
to Bombay and Lushington to Madras. 4 Notwithstanding the 
previous quarrels over these candidates the home government had 
ultimately followed the most convenient, and therefore the usual 
course ; in Liverpool’s words 5 & : “ The existing law must be con¬ 
sidered as implying that neither the Government nor the Company 
shall force upon the other an appointment which is not agreeable 
to them.” 

The appointment of Amherst’s successor was delayed by the 
retirement of Liverpool (February 1827). After negotiation and 
intrigue, Canning succeeded him as Prime Minister, and, experi¬ 
encing the greatest diflh llty in forming a Ministry, he retained 
Wynn, whom he disliked, at the Board. The question of Amherst^ 

1 Board’s Secret Drafts, vol. 6. 3 Aug. 1825. 

a Ibid. vol. 7, 25 Apr. 1827. Home Uisc. 680, f. 203.. 3 Oct. 1820. 

3 Ibid. 728, f. 1097, 20 Dec. 1826, T. Metcalfe to C. Metcalfe. 

4 Board to Court, 7, f. 68,17 Jan. 1827. Lushington was M.P. for Canterbury, 

but he did not give up his seat. In 1830, after some controversy, Governor ? am 
deput y-Govemors of the E.I. Co. were excluded from Parliament. (10 George IV, 
c. 62.) Porritt, Uunformed House of Commons, I, \ 252 

& Add. MSS. 38411, f. 250, 22 Oct. 1824, Liverpool to Wynn. 
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ssor was settled. Liverpool had consistently and resolutely 
opposed the appointment of Lord William Bentinck as Governor- 
General, but his retirement cleared the way for Bentinck’s appoint¬ 
ment, which had long been advocated by a majority of the Direc¬ 
tors and which was acceptable to Canning. 1 Friction between 
Canning and Wynn soon developed 2 ; but, in August, Canning 
died and was succeeded by Goderich. Wynn held his place in 
Goderich’s still-born Ministry, but Wellington, who soon succeeded 
to the Premiership, had no confidence in Wynn and “ rudely 
turned him out ’\ 3 Robert, Lord Melville, temporarily left the 
Admiralty to act once again as President of the Board of Control. 



In September 1828, Wellington appointed Lord Ellenborough 
to the Presidency of the Board. Ellenborough was at this time 
thirty-eight years old. His abilities were brilliant and his energy 
superabundant; previously, as Lord Privy Seal with little work 
to occupy him, he had restlessly developed into a greater critic 
of the Government than the Whigs themselves. Wellington no 
doubt thought that the weight of India business and the manage¬ 
ment of the Directors would fully occupy Ellenborough’s attention. 4 
As his Political Diary reveals, Ellenborough was bombastic, master¬ 
ful, vain and extremely ambitious. He regarded the India Board 
as a stepping-stone to the Foreign Office, and was determined 
quickly to make his mark. Within two years he turned the 
Company’s home government inside-out, and gained an unpopu¬ 
larity at the India House second only to that of his predecessor, 
the Earl of Buckinghamshire. Ellenborough was by birth and 
breeding a gentleman, and was naturally convinced that gentlemen 
were born and not made. The Directors were merchants ; it was 
true that they had some experience of India business but, in his 
eyes, that was of little wcfcfch beside his own superior ability. 
Ellenborough thought the Directors were fools: he was tactless 
enough to tell them so. With all his faults, he was yet capable 
of deep insight and vigorous, efficient action. 

He soon discovered with annoyance that he was abnost com¬ 
pletely dependent upon the India House for authoritative advice 
and information on India. The Board’s secretary, Courtenay, had 

1 Canning first offered the post to Melville, then Wvnn, then Tierney, then 
Welle l v ; then to the latter’s brother, on condition that Wellesley i-ook over 
his brother’s post as \;abas ador at Vienna. Welle dey refused. Add. 

37297, ff. 265, 279, 346, Apr. Jnn. 1827/ . , 

2 . Corres. Lady Wynn. 354. Cf. A. Aspinall, Formation of Canning s Ministry, 
198. 

3 Courts and Cabinets, Gouge IV, 11 367. . 

4 Wellington Despatches, IV, 615, 16 Aug. 1828, Wellington to 1 eel. 
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recently resigned after sixteen years’ service : the assistant secre¬ 
tary, John Wright, had just retired and his successor, Benjamin 
Jones, who was later destined to exert a marked influence on the 
Board’s conduct of external policy, had not as yet acquired a 
reputation, the essential preliminary to the exercise of influence. 
Bankes, the Board’s new secretary, was quite ignorant of Indian 
affairs and he soon resigned. 1 The first important business that 
Ellenborough was called on to examine was contained in a draft- 
despatch from the Court to the Bengal Government advising a 
reduction in the expenses of the Company’s civil and military 
establishments. Ever since 1813, there had been a considerable 
and progressive growth of the Company’s civil .and military 
charges, which had exceeded the rate of increase of the revenues. 
For the past four years the Company’s average annual deficit in 
the Territorial Branch had amounted to almost £3,000,000, and 
it was likely that this state of affairs would continue. 2 Moreover, 
between 1822 and 1828, the Company’s Indian debt had risen, 
mainly as a result of the Burmese War, from £29,388,000 to nearly 
£40,000,000.® On learning these facts, Ellenborough, who did not 
mince words, warned the Directors that the Government would 
not renew the Company’s privileges unless their expenses at home 
and abroad were greatly and immediately reduced. He re-wrote 
the draft-despatch, questioning Bentinck closely on the cost, 
efficiency and benefit of the Company’s administration of India, 
and, as lie said, “ telling the Governor-General practically that il 
he should not be economical one will be found who is ’ . 4 The 
Directors were unaccustomed to such downright language, and 
the strong Bentinck party among them resented the terms in 
which the Governor-General had been addressed. Nevertheless, 
the Directors, for their part, at once reduced the yearly expenses 
of the India House by £9,000 5 ; and Bentinck introduced stringent 
measures of economy in Bengal. 

Ellenborough’s energy flowed out in all directions. He poured 
letters into the India House. He asked the Local Governments to 
promote experiments in the culture of cotton “ in order to render 
Great Britain independent of foreign mil ions for the supply of the 
raw material of our most considerable nnutufaotuio ." Later ho 
instructed them to encourage the development of Indian manu- 



fi, 1831. 


i Cf. F,.l. Debates, 22 Apr. 1833. • 

3 Commons, Select Committee, R( >orl III, Account No 
3 G.I. Accounts , May 1832. 

* Kllenborough’s J Political Diary* I, 207, 273, 11 Dec. IS^S. 

Metcalfe , 205, 413. 

6 Minutes of Evidence , Commons Select Committee, 1830, No. biio. 
8 Board to Opart, 7, f. 240, 5 Sept. 1828. 
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in order to avoid the loss entailed on remittances to 
England in payment for British goods exported to India 1 ; the 
Seringapatam Tannery, for example, was to be encouraged to 
provide leather for the equipment of the Company’s armies. 2 
Such orders were resented by the Private Trade interest in the 
Court, which was bent on increasing the export of British goods 
to India ; but although they harried Ellenborough with all sorts 
of arguments his orders were sent off unchanged. 3 

At the same time Ellenborough showed a tendency to interfere 
in the elections of Directors, even though, as he himself admitted, 
there was no hope of influencing the result. 4 His predecessors, 
Wynn and Canning, had avoided all such activity, and Ellen 
borough’s intervention was as unexpected as it was unwelcome. 
However, he knew that he had little to fear from the India House 
The Private Trade and City interests had gained complete charge 
of the Direction, to the detriment of its skill and reputation. A 
succession of wealthy mediocrities filled the “ chairs ”—Astell, 
blustering and stupid, Loch, irresolute and timid, Campbell, a 
scheming place-hunter—not one of whom commanded sufficient 
respect among the Directors as always to be sure of carrying 
his measures. 5 Moreover, the Government had inherited from 
Canning the unwavering support of a large majority of the East 
India members in Parliament. At the general election of 1826, 
the strength of the East India interests in Parliament had been 
reduced from 75 to 65. By December 1828, the number had 
slightly increased to 67, of whom the majority were of the City 
or Company interest. 6 The Opposition made no bones about 
the political sympathies of the bulk of the Company interest, 
Brougham, for example, referring to the East India Directors as 
the “ obsequious voters in support of Administration, ready upon 
any given day up to half-past two in the morning ro vote with 
Government ”. 7 The India House well know that unless it sup¬ 
ported the Government there was every prospect, in the approach¬ 
ing Charter discussions, of losing the monopoly of the China trade, 



1 Ibid. voL 7/4 Aug. 1820, and 13 Oct. 1820. 

3 Ibid. f. 470, Feb. 1830. „ , 

n Court lo iwd, UK f. 27. t 8e|»t. 1820, and f. 167, 11 Feb. 1830. 

4 Ellenborough, <>p. cil. I, 323; U, 23. , 

B rr, Minutes, Secret, Court of Directors, 18 Jun. 1828. Add. MSS. oMU, 

f. 36, 10 Sopt. 1831, Grey to Wellesley. . , , 

6 Between the general election and December Isl'S, 0 Fact India nioinbe? ii in 
been elected: A. Cole (Enniskillen), J. Macleod (Sudbury), \V. Trant (Dover), 
ft. Inglis ( ! Upon), Ja - Loch (St. Ucrnmina). J. 1 .nshington(H«tuig 8 ami Carlisle . 
4 ha, ! >r died : P*eind«fg»at (i o'mutton), J. Alexander (Uld Nv HI . 

G. Kol' .rt-H (Wallimjford), W. Curtis (Hastings). Seo Appendix I. 

H'f. Alt xa infer. I'-.l. (1830). 1. SO. Consult,‘itwne on hnH India 

Question (1830). 104, 114. See Appendix I. 
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the Company’s patronage, and its remaining political authority 
as well. 

When Ellenborough examined in detail the regular corre¬ 
spondence in preparation for despatch to India, he was shocked 
to find chat the home government was only then dealing with 
events that had taken place in India over two years before. He 
regarded the acceptance of this state of affairs as tantamount to an 
admission that the home government had abandoned effective 
control over the Indian Governments. 1 He determined to remedy 
the evil without delay. He suggested that the first and obvious 
step was for the Court to promote experiments, then being under¬ 
taken under the patronage of the Bombay Government, to establish 
steam communication between India and England via the Red 
Sea. The voyage to India by sailing ship round the Cape normally 
took from four to five months Ellenborough reckoned that steam 
communication by the Red Sea route would take no more than 
two months. 2 The “ chairs ” adopted his suggestion and within 
ten years a monthly service by this new route was established. 

Ellenborough next turned his attention to the system of pre¬ 
paring despatches in reply to the letters of the Company’s Govern¬ 
ments in India. Under the existing system the latter sent home 
all information in huge, general letters, which took a considerable 
time to prepare and included both trivial and important matters. 
No attempt was made in London to deal with the more important 
matters in the ordinary despatches first, and all subjects were 
replied to paragraph by paragraph in strict numerical order. The 
system was certainly slow and clumsy. The forming of the 
“ collection ” of documents, in preparation for each draft-despatch, 
took on the average from three to six months. The planning of 
the “ previous communication ” in the Examiner’s Department of 
the India House, its detailed examination by the Board, and then 
again by the Committee of Correspondence, also rarely took less 
than six months. To make matters worse, the machinery of home 
government had slowed down under Wynn, and the arrears of 
correspondence had become greater than ever . 3 The actual 
amount of the correspondence, partly owing to the increase of the 
Company’s territory in India and the detailed attention paid to 
administration, had increased to enormous proportions ; and much 
of it was undoubtedly trash. In the season 1813-14, the number 
of folio volumes received from IndU. was 778; by the season 
1823-24, the number had risen, to 1,618 ; between 1793 and 1813, 
3,958 drafts were sent to the Board from the India House ; between 

1 Ellenborough, op. cit. II, 62. 2 Board to Court, f :)I7 28 Jul iso.* 

0 Of. Ibid. 6, If. 189, 345; 7, ff. 108, 111 
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^and 1830, the number sent was 7,978. In 1812-13, the 
“ collections ” forwarded to the Board amounted to 41,185 folio 
pages; in 1825-26, they numbered 92,252 pages ; when Ellen- 
borough took over the Board the “ collections ” were being 
received from the India House at a weekly rate throughout the 
year of 300 folio pages. 1 Although their correspondence had 
nearly doubled in amount since 1819, the Directors had made no 
addition to their staff of five Examiners, who were responsible for 
the preparation of the drafts. 

Ellenborough found that before he could fully understand any 
Indian subject he had to spend days in reading enormous volumes 
of correspondence. Moreover, and more annoying still, he soon 
came to realise that even after he had prepared orders, it was 
likely that by the time they reached India they would be totally 
inapplicable to the existing situation. He therefore determined 
to eliminate every possible delay in the system of correspondence. 
He first tried to save time in the preparation of drafts by summon¬ 
ing to the Board for preliminary discussions the India House 
Examiners. He took this step without consulting the 44 chairs ”, 
Astell and Loch, and they rightly protested at this unwarrantable 
exercise of his power. Ellenborough was forced to abandon the 
idea, although he childishly resented this “ attempt at bullying on 
AstelPs part, which I resisted and successfully. . . . The 4 chairs 5 
think to humbug and bully me. They will find both difficult.” 2 
He retaliated by formally complaining to the 44 chairs ” of the 
excessive delay in answering the letters of the Governments in 
India, and asserted that in his opinion one year w r as time enough in 
which to send and receive an answer to a despatch. 3 In reply, the 
“ chairs ” first recalled to Ellenborougli’s attention the fact that 
the Act of 1793 empowered the Board to demand the preparation 
of a despatch on any subject, excluding that of commerce, wdthin 
fourteen days, and that the Board was therefore as much respons¬ 
ible for the general delay as the Court. Admitting that the 
system of 44 previous communication ” and the formation of the 
collections 44 contributed materially to the retardation of answers 
to letters from India ”, they expressed their willingness to omit 
the former practice, but declared that the preparation of collections 
was essential. They pleaded that they had not increased their 
office staff in proportion to the weight of business, 44 because of the 
difficulty of finding persons qualified to discharge a by no means 
easy duty, and from our indisposition to increase the charges of 


1 Board Tetter Book, 9, f. 123. Court to Board, 9, f. 432. 

3 Bilenko rough, oj). tit. II, 80, 102. 

3 Board to Court, 7, f. 318, 28 Jul. 1829. 
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our home establishment ”. For Ellenborough’s benefit they con¬ 
cluded with a typical and wise essay on the functions and purpose 
of the home government . 1 

The Indian Government is . . . a Government of checks. Now, whatever 
may be the advantage of checks, it must always be purchased at the expense 
of delay. ... In the ordinary course of Indian administration much must 
always be left to the discretion of the local governments. ... It rarely 
occurs that instructions from homo can reach India beforo the time for acting 
upon them is gono by. This is a necessary consequence of the great distance 
between the two countries, the rapid succession of events in India, which are 
seldom long foreseen even by tkoso who aro on the spot, and the importance 
of the ruling authorities there acting with promptitude and decision. . . . 
These circumstances unavoidably regulate but do not exclude the controlling 
authority of the Court of Directors. . . . The proceedings of these Govern¬ 
ments are reported with fidelity, examined with care and commented upon 
with freedom by the home authorities. Nor can the judgments passed by 
the Court bo deemed useless whilst, though they have immediate reference 
to past transactions, they serve ultimately as rules for the future guidance 
of their servants abroad. 

Ellenborough was not lightly to be patronised in this manner 
and he replied by dryly remarking that the Chairmen’s letter 
had done more than anything else to convince him that “ the 
British dominions in India have far outgrown the present mode of 
conducting the correspondence ”. 2 He made fun of the Court’s 
despatches as “ histories embracing a long period of time and 
relating ... to more than a hundred subjects”, then turned 
to lecture the “ chairs ” : 3 

When long and unnecessary delay takes place ... the discretion of the 
local governments becomes independence and the control of the home 
authorities becomes illusoiy. . . . You cannot expect that provious refer¬ 
ence will be made to the Court unless an early answer . . . may be depended 
on. . . . Time is beyond all price. 

He made four astute suggestions : first, that both the Board and 
the India House should increase their staff; secondly, that the 
method of conveying information through huge general letters 
sho; Id be replaced by one in which each subject was to be dealt 
with in a separate letter ; tliirdly, that an abstract of each letter 
should be written on the cover so that the home government could 
deal with the more important letters first; fourthly, that all 
consultations to bo sent home should be lithographed, thus saving 
the time involved in copying them by band at the India House! 
He concluded by declaring that, “ A system founded on the cases 

1 As Dr. W. P. Morrell pointed out to me, tho phraseology of this letter sue- 
geMs that James Mill was tho writer. Court, to Board 9 f. 432 *>7 a, 1(t 1000 
3 Board to Court, 7, f. 370, 13 Oct. 1829. 

3 Ibid. f. 409, 3 Dec. 1829. 
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e suggested would . . . have the practical effect of making 
every public servant in India feel that he was at all times under 
the eye and within the reach of the British Government ”. 1 

Ellenborough’s scheme w£s obviously designed to bring the Local 
Governments more closely under the control of the home govern¬ 
ment, more particularly of the Board, a point made clear by his 
visualisation of a “ previous reference ” to London by these 
Governments. In their reply, the “ chairs ” briefly dismissed his 
proposed reforms, and then boldly challenged the basis of his 
plan 2 : 


When the relative characters, positions and powers of the constituted 
authorities at home and abroad are duly considered, a minute interference 
in the details of Indian administration was not contemplated by the legis¬ 
lature. ... We are rather apprehensive that . . . situated as those 
Governments are, greater evils may result from minute interference than 
from unduly extending the limits of their discretion. 


In this the “chairs” were undoubtedly right, for Ellenborough’s aim 
of controlling Calcutta from London in both principle and detail was 
neither desirable nor practicable. The wisdom of the remarks of 
the “ chairs ” was proved later when, after the completion of the 
submarine cable to India in 1870, the increased and often mis¬ 
guided interference of the home government in Indian affairs 
unnecessarily complicated the already difficult task of the Viceroy. 
The “ chairs ” had the last word, but Ellenborough carried through 
liis suggested reforms, which resulted in a beneficial increase in 
efficiency and despatch in the system of correspondence. The 
home and Indian governments undoubtedly found it simpler to 
deal with short letters in frequent succession instead of, as form¬ 
erly, with enormous despatches at long intervals, aiid in the 
years 1832-34, when the revised system was working properly, 
the despatches at home were pert a inly dealt with more quickly. 
Under Melville (February-September, 1828) pach “ previous com¬ 
munication ” had been kept at the Board over twenty weeks on 
the average ; under Ellenborough the average was eleven woeks ; 
under his successor, Grant, who was at the same time engaged in 
the Charter negotiations, the average dropped to six weeks. 3 
By the revised system it was possible to get a reply from India in 
less than a year, as compared with the previous time of two and 

1 Ellenborough also suggested that the Company should adopt the Foreign 
Ofticc system for the regulation of its correspondence, but the “ chan.- ” retorted 
that the F.O. regulations had been drawn up by Canning, after ho h:vd been at 
the Board, on vlic mode] i tho Company’s system. Board to Court, 7, f. 370. 
Court to Board, 10, f. 117. 

2 Ibid. 10 Nov. 1820. 

3 Political Dept., Register of Drafts, I.O. 1828-31. 
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a half years. In the Secret Department the correspondence had 
almost always been expeditiously conducted; occasionally the 
method of reserving a separate letter for each subject was neces¬ 
sarily employed, and by establishing this as the rule Ellenborough 
wisely brought the Secret Department into line with the general 
system. 1 

By his active encouragement of the development of steam com¬ 
munication with India, and by his suggestions for changing the 
method of correspondence, Ellenborough showed that he had 
made up his mincl to bring the policy of the Company’s Indian 
Governments directly under the control of the Board. In the 
conduct of external policy he clearly revealed that he aimed also at 
interlocking the external policy of British India and England, and 
at exerting a greater control than hitherto over the Company’s 
subordinate allies. His ideas on these subjects were much influ¬ 
enced by the Board’s Assistant Secretary, Benjamin Jones, who 
had already gained Ellenborough’s confidence during the planning 
of the revised system of correspondence. 2 

Jones, who was in charge of the Secret Department of the Board, 
had long been convinced that the Company’s avowed policy of 
turning a blind eye to the chronic internal misgovernment of its 
dependent allies was both foolish and cruel. 3 As early as 1812, 
in his capacity as private secretary to Robert, Lord Melville, then 
President of the Board, 4 Jones had decided that to preserve peace 
and security in India the Company should not only establish “ a 
federal supremacy over all the states of India south of the 
Indus ”, but should also be ready to extend its influence beyond 
that river, “ for ”, he said, “ Kabul and Kandahar are the gates 
of Hindustan ”. 5 In the years 1817-20, lie had conducted a long 
correspondence with Lieutenant-Colonel Alexander Walker, form¬ 
erly Resident at Baroda, as to the possibility of limiting the 
Company’s territorial expansion. Walker had argued that such 
a limitation was possible, but of this he had failed to convince 
Jones, who rightly pointed out that most of the independent native 
states’ Governments were feeble, and contended that conquest of 
them would result in an extension of law and order. 6 That Jones’s 
ideas jumped with Ellenborough’s inclinations, soon became 
evident. 

Both the home and Indian governments had long been uneasy as 
to the safety of the north-west continental approach to India. 

1 Board’s Secret Drafts, vol. 7, 7 Apr. 1830. 

2 Board Minutes, 6, f. 356, 16 Nov. 1830. 

3 B. Jones, Board Memo. British Power in India (1832) 1G7. 

4 Board Minutes, 6, f. 406. 

6 B. Jones, op. cit. 174. e i7j__213. 
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ecay of Persian power had facilitated Russian aggression in 
that area. 1 In 1826, Russia and Persia had gone to war, and the 
shah had immediately claimed pecuniary help from Britain accord¬ 
ing to the Treaty of Teheran of 1814. But Canning, who was then 
Secretary of State for foreign affairs, and very much interested in 
questions arising out of the war between Greece and Turkey, was 
not prepared to prejudice the success of his European policy by 
helping the shah against Russia. In any case, Britain’s obligation 
to assist the shah only arose in the event of foreign aggression on 
Persia, and on this occasion it was proved that technically the 
shah had been the aggressor. 2 Britain therefore slid out of an 
awkward situation by giving the shah a subsidy in return for the 
abrogation of this inconvenient article of the treaty. By 1828. 
Russia had defeated Persia and had established her influence at 
Teheran, and had revealed that her policy was to extend Persian 
territory and her own influence eastwards. 3 

Both Ellenborough and the “ chairs ” entertained exaggerated 
ideas of the magnitude of this threat to India, even fearing that 
the Company would have to fight Russia on the Indus. 4 Ellen¬ 
borough toyed with the idea of seizing the island of Kharak in 
order to seal up the Euphrates and to make possible a flank attack 
on any Russian force moving on India; he went on to explain, 

'* The invasion of India ... is not only practicable but easy, 
unless we determine to act as an Asiatic Power. We should 
occupy Lahore and Kabul ”. 5 Malcolm had already informed him 
that the weakening of British influence in Persia was a serious 
matter, 6 and Ellenborough resolved if possible to retrieve the lost 
ground. Re wrote that he intended to bring British diplomacy in 
Persia “ into line with that which we adopt elsewhere with regard 
to Russia ”. 7 He hoped to counteract Russian influence in Persia 
by rousing trouble in that country against her, but Wellington was 
not disposed thus to alienate Russia. 8 Nevertheless, in August 
1829, after consultation with the Foreign Secretary, Lord Dudley, 
Ellenborough despatched orders to the Governor-General to send 
British officers to Persia to assist in training the Persian army, and 
to maintain them there if necessary at British expense. The 
Governor-General was also authorised to supply 12,000 small arms 

1 Secret Miscellany Book (1807-68), ff. 106-38, 19 Deo. 1822. 

2 Board’s Secret Drafts, vol. 7, M \ 1828. 

3 Secret Miscellany Book, op. cit. f. 190, 21 Sept. 1833. 

4 Ellenborough, op. cit, ft, 92, 3 Sept. 1829. 

G Ibid. 123. 

MSS. 21178, f. 76. Cf. Register, Secret Committee Cojtcs. f. 399, 
21 Sept. 1818. 

7 Ellenborough, op. cit . I, 219. • Ibid, 238, Oct. 1828. 
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to the Persians, 1 and was informed that the British Government 
“ wanted an independent Persia but will not directly pledge itself 
for that purpose ”. 2 If the shah spurned the British advances, 
the Governor-General was in the last resort to render assistance to 
the disaffected elements in the country. 3 In conversations with 
Wellington and the “ chairs ”, Ellenborough persuaded them 
further to increase the range of this anti-Russian policy. His 
own ideas included the extension of British influence through the 
countries lying immediately to the north-west of British India; 
he wrote, “ We shall have missions to Sind and Lahore and a 
commercial venture up the Indus ... in short, all I want ”. 4 * 

The members of the Secret Committee were quite ready to agree 
to these ventures, but they intimated that they were not prepared 
to authorise the Company to pay for them ; they claimed that the 
British Government, which had initiated the missions, should 
stand the cost. 6 Ellenborough, annoyed at this resistance to his 
schemes, curtly told the Chairman, Loch, that, “ The Board has 
the legal power of authorising and the Secret Committee of direct 
ing pecuniary disbursements ”. He laid down that the Secret 
Committee could not legally exercise a discretion in the matter 6 : 



Whatever be the powers of the Secret Committee the extent of those 
powers cannot possibly be affected by the circumstance of the Board or of 
the Committee taking the initiative. The Secret Committee is altogether 
distinct from the Court of Directors. It can act by sanction of the Board 
or by its impulsion— in whichever way it may act it is still ono and the 
same, and it must necessarily in my opinion have been the intention of the 
legislature that it should possess the means of efficiently performing the 
functions it is authorised and directed to discharge. 

To this retort the “ chairs ” made no reply. Indeed, the Secret 
Committee had long enjoyed more power than it could legally 
claim. Accordingly, in January 1830, Ellenborough ordered the 
Governor-General to send spies in the guise of merchants to obtain 
information of Russian activities in the area south of the Caspian 
Sea, and to try to establish a trade in English goods with Kabul 
and Bukhara in an effort to undersell Russian goods. On maturer 
reflection Ellenborough had decided that Russia's designs in 
Central Asia were to be feared not so much because she might 
directly attack British India but because she might rouse the 
native states in North-West India. Ellenborough therefore 


1 Regist- Secret Committee, 707. 24 Aug. 1829. Board s Secre t Drafts, 
vol. 7, 7 Dec. 1829. 

2 Ibid. 4 Oct. 1830. 3 Ibid. vol. 8, 20 May 1831. 

4 Ellenborough, op. oil. II, J50, 18 Dec. 1829. 

G Board to Secret Committee, 2, f. 222, 15 fv pt. 1829, Loch to Ellenborough. 

c ILid. f. 225, 17 Sept. 1829, Elfenborough to Loch. 
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mission to Eanjit Singh, ostensibly to carry presents 
to him and to make a commercial treaty, in reality to gather 
information about Lahore, the Sikh power and the navigation of 
the Indus. 1 This intention of extending British influence beyond 
the Indus called forth a celebrated protest from Sir Charles Metcalfe 
in India ; nevertheless, the mission to Ranjit Singh, which ulti¬ 
mately included treaties with Sind and Bahawalpur, was carried 
through. 

Ellenborough next directed his attention to the complementary 
policy, advised by Jones, of exerting a greater control than hitherto 
over the internal administration of the Company’s subordinate 
allies. The first indication of this change occurred in the orders 
he sent concerning the Maratha state of Nagpur. According to 
the settlement made by Hastings in 1818, the Raja of Nagpur 
had been dethroned and, during the minority of his successor, 
the administration of the state had been placed in the hands of 
the Resident, Richard Jenkins. In 1826 the young Raja had 
attained his majority and the home government under Wynn had 
sent orders, which Bentinck executed in December 1829, that the 
Raja should be installed as the active head of the administration ; 
and that the regulation of his military force should be left to his 
own discretion, the auxiliary force disbanded and the British right 
of interference in the affairs of the state greatly modified. Ellen¬ 
borough disagreed completely with the idea of weakening British 
control over Nagpur, through which the direct route between 
Calcutta aud Bombay passed. He consulted the former Resident, 
Jenkins, who, as it happened, disagreed with the treaty that 
Bentinck had made. 2 Ellenborough therefore told Bentinck 3 : 

Your general policy towards the native states does not meet with our 
concurrence. . . . Whether the civil administration of India be conducted 
by Englishmen or by tives is to us a matter of indifference . . . but for 
the safety of our po .nd the maintenance of peace i is essential that the 
whole military force of India should remain in onr hands, ... The freedom 
granted to Nagpur by this treaty is inconsistent with the tranquillity of 
India. . . . We cannot loosen our hold over the Princes. . . . We respect 
all native states' rights; misgovernmont constitutes the only necessary 
ca ise for interference. 

- borough ordered Bentinck to abrogate the treaty if possible. 
Wlier the Secret Committee saw this despatch they privately 
P r °tksted that it changed the line of policy long adhered to by the 
^ 01 lrt and thu Board. 4 However, Ellenborough refused to niter 

1 Board’s Secret Drafts, vol. 7, 13 Jan. 1830. 

2 Ellenborough, op. oil. II, 267. 1 

3 Board’s Secret .Drafts, vol. 7, 9 Jun. 1830. 

4 Ellenborough, op. cit . II, 267. 
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the despatch, 1 and the Secret Committee then formally protested 
that they could see no reason to justify a reversal of policy ; they 
contended 2 : 



Receding from control over a native government as far as it is consistent 
with the security of our own Government has been long recognised by the 
authorities at home as our true policy in respect to every native government 
still existing in India. No change should take place without great deliber¬ 
ation and a full communication of the grounds upon which the change is 
adopted. 


They then made the bold claim that “ in the deliberation upon 
such a change . . . the Court of Directors ought to be parties. 
... If this is denied them they are divested of their legitimate 
share in the Government of India. 5 5 The Secret Committee con¬ 
cluded by asking Ellenborough’s permission to show the despatch 
to the Directors, which strangely, foolishly, and much to the 
Committee s surprise, he gave. 3 The whole Court thus became 
aware of the intended change of policy and of the dispute. Ellen- 
borough quickly realised his mistake and straightway sent the 
“ Secret 55 despatch to India, the Secret Committee refusing to 
concur with the orders, and signing it 44 ministerially only 55 . The 
Court’s policy towards the native states was hardly deserving of 
the name, and Ellenborough was justified in overruling their 
complaints. This was the first despatch for thirty years from 
England which enjoined on the Indian Government an extended 
interference in the internal affairs of a native state. 

Although he had unnecessarily revealed to the whole Direction 
his general attitude towards the native states, Ellenborough was 
determined not to give the Directors a second opportunity of 
criticising his policy. The Bombay Govermnent had recently 
forwarded information to the Directors that the (>«• i war oi Baroda 
had broken his treaty with the Company by “ ‘ling both v<>ay 
his debts and also to maintain a force of ? oop* : that the 
Bombay Government had temporarily sequestrated an a a of his 
territory to repair his omissions. The Directors drew up a reply 
to this letter, but Ellenborough, in order to avoid a possible alter¬ 
cation, informed them that he intended to deal with the 
matter through the Secret Committee. 4 The Directors inibgn o^ly 
pointed out that the power of transmitting orders tjlmMgi 1 the 
Secret Committee was expressly confined by Act of Parliam bit to 
cases “ which shall be of a nature to require secrecy They c om " 

1 Minutes, Secret Court of Directors, 30 Jun. 1830. 

2 Hoard to Secret Committee, 2, f. 214, 21 Jun. 1830. 

3 Minutes, Secret Conn of Directors, 7 Jul. 1830. Do later said U it lie gave 
his o rut inadvertently. Board to Secret Committee. 2 f. 240. 

4 Board to Court, 8, fT. 17-19. 
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—— tttat tlie y could conceive of no orders in this case which 

necessitated secrecy ”, and that Ellenborough’s intention, if carried 
out, would infringe on the right of the Court. 1 The “ chairs ” also 
privately approached Ellenborough on the matter, but he bluntlv 
told them that he “ intended to take upon the King’s Government 
tne whole responsibility of the foreign policy of India ” 2 The 
Directors’ courage fading, they gave way. Ellenborough, rightly 
maintaining that it lay in his discretion to decide what orders 
were to be kept secret, then sent off secret orders concerning the 
Gaokwar s conduct, advising the Bombay Government to stipulate 
tor a permanent cession of territory from the Gaekwar, the revenues 
ol which were to be used to “ keep the military force efficient 
y putting British officers at the head of each division”. He 
added, This force, when efficient, will work a moral reform among 
the lesser chiefs ” 2 He also urged the Bombay Government to 
dissolve if possible all connection between the Gaekwar and his 
tributary states in Kathiawar, in order to facilitate an increased 
consol o ver them by the Company ; but he warned the Bombay 
Government that it was on no account 


of fSSST, a w d COnsid T tio , n for Hia Hi g*m ^9 and to hold tko language 
it,. . ? d . !■ P w batever nia y bo the measures of coeroion which the treaties 
ay justify you m adopting. . . . Circumstances may arise in which you 
men!* 1 ' 1 ™ t0 C T epr .‘, V - e tLe Gaok ' var of Personal authority or nullify his go . ern- 
-f, U . th ; s c . as .° endeavour to preserve the Gaekwar family and 

the unit} of their dominions under a native administration . . . andestab- 

Wh,ch Wil1 treaties . . . and be really benefit 


As for the Kathiawar tributary states, Ellenborough suggested a 
dose interference in their internal concerns which even involved 

Oil tl T 1 > 4* M f\ 1 A - — l 1 *1 i . _ 


, “ ,wu ™ ouucems wmen even involved 

changes in the laws governing the inheritance of land. A short 
time later he showed himself to bo entirely in favour of the adminis- 
tia ion of Hyderabad by the Company’s officials, 1 and he expressly 

ioibade Bentmck to relinquish any of the existing British control 
over that state. 5 

However, Ellenborough had not completely emancipated him- 
selt ironi the home government’s past external policy, as was 
, , own " , 11 116 was called on to give instructions respecting f he 
Company s conduct towards the petty chiefs of Rajputana, who 
ad tailed to pay the tribute stipulated in their treaties with the 


10 ’ f ' 226 ’ 1 JoL 183,) - Re * ister - Sec,ct Committee Corrc 8 . 

a b' llen b° r ough, op. tit. II, 297, 2 Jul. 1830. 

boards (secret Drafts vol. 7, 4 Sept. 1830. 

5 Court to Board, 10, f. 295, 21 Oct. 1830. 
board s Secret Drafts, vol. 7, 9 Jun. 1830. 
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British. Ellenborough first contemplated instructions to the 
Governor-General to ensure the payment by exercising an extended 
supervision of the internal administration of these states, but the 
Directors’ opposition to this vague order was so vehement, 1 that 
he finally contented himself with proposing that the Governor- 
General should commute the payments of tribute for permanent 
cessions of territory. 2 However, the dislike with which the Board, 
since 1806, had regarded all annexations of Indian territory, had 
unquestionably begun to abate. With his usual insight, Ellen¬ 
borough had perceived that annexation was the inevitable con¬ 
comitant of non-interference. His policy, clearly, was the seed 
which finally flowered into the Company’s declaration of 1842, 
that in future no just and honourable opportunity of acquiring 
territory was to be rejected. 

Ellenborough’s policy was so thoroughly rousing the Directors 
against him, 3 that Wellington became uneasy. The latter had 
hoped “ to get the City of London with Government as Pitt had ”, 4 
but in reaction to Ellenborough’s activities “ the Directors were 
and will be very sulky. . . . They will stay away and decline 
supporting Government ”. 5 Indeed, the support given to Well¬ 
ington by the Company interest in Parliament was much more 
apathetic than that which had been afforded Liverpool and Can¬ 
ning. 6 Wellington, whose position in the Commons was not as 
strong as he would have liked, conceived the idea of regaining 
the Company’s active support by promising the Directors an early 
renewal of the Charter on the same terms as in 1813. 7 But 
Ellenborough, consistently with his external policy, desired to 
abolish the Company, to appoint a Secretary of State for India, 
and perhaps to retain the Directors as advisory Commissioners. 8 
Before this conflict of opinion could be settled, Wellington’s 
Ministry had fallen (November 1830) and Lord Grey had become 
Prime Minister. Charles Grant, a “ Canniugite ”, a son of the 
former Director, succeeded Ellenborough at the Board. 


1 Cf. Corros. re Drafts, 1, f. 100. 4 Aug. 1831. 

2 Board’s Secret Drafts, voi. 7, 29 Sept. 1830. 

3 Cf. App. Court Minutes, 5, f. 2G, 8 Sept. 1830. Protest by 17 Directors. 

4 Ellenborough, op. cit. I, 212; II, 137 ; 19 Nov. 1829. 

5 Ibid. 273, 19 Jun. 1830. 

r Cf. Pari . Hist. VI, 1105 and XII, 1193. For example, 24 of the 35 members 
of the Company interest in Parliament in Jun. 1820, were supporting Govern- 
mont, and the r -^t opposing. In Aug. 1830, 1G of the 33 Company interest 
members were supporting Government, 15 opposing. See Appendix I. 

There -ere 60 E.I. members in Parliament in Aug" 1830. Of the 33 members 
of the Indian interest, 10 opposed the Governme nt, 12 supported it. Cf. Alex¬ 
ander, op. cit (1830), 477. 

7 Ellenborough, op. cit. II, 381, 4 Oct. 1830. 

8 Ibid, 37, 19 May 1829. 
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_ 1822 and 1830, the Directors had made an effort to 

assert their power, first, to recall the Governor-General, secondly, 
to nominate their Governors, and thirdly, to share in directing 
the Company’s external policy. However, their effort failed 
because they were for the most part an undistinguished and ill- 
informed set of men. They could not screw their courage to the 
point of recalling Amherst, even though the Government was 
divided in opinion on the matter ; they failed to carry the appoint¬ 
ments of Elphinstone and Malcolm for Madras, and yet, they 
finally accepted the Ministry’s nomination of Lushington. Liver¬ 
pool made it quite clear that, in respect to the superior appoint¬ 
ments in India, the Directors had been forced to exchange their 
legal right to nominate to these posts for the privilege of exercising 
a veto on the Government’s nominations. They did not even 
succeed in preventing the reversal of the home government’s long- 
established external policy. EUenborough was the first President 
to succeed in denying the Directors of a voice in the determination 
of external policy. In 1784, Pitt and Dundas had privately 
agreed with the Directors, “ to vest power in His Majesty’s 
Ministers to issue secret orders concerning the levying of w r ar or 
making of peace on being first communicated and afterwards trans¬ 
mitted through the Secret Court of Directors ”. 1 This wording 
clearly implied that the Directors were to be given the chance to 
exert influence in such matters, but Pitt’s India Act of 1784, and 
the Charter Acts of 1793 and 1813, simply empowered the Board 
to send orders through the Secret Committee, “ which shall be 
of a nature to require secrecy ”. From 1784, the Directors, 
through their representatives in the Secret Committee, had on 
the whole experienced little difficulty in influencing the home 
government’s conduct of external policy. Nevertheless, Ellen- 
borough not only denied the Secret Committee of the right to 
express to the Board their vievfrs on external policy, but also 
decided to use the Secret Committee as a channel through which 
to send orders, on all political subjects, irrespective of the fact- 
whether they were of a nature to require secrecy. So far us 
^xtemal policy was concerned, the Secret Committee and the 
•^hrectors had become, in the words of one of their number, “ mere 
unreflecting automata ”. 2 They had given up their long-enjoyed 
privilege almost without a struggle. 

1 Chatham Papers P.R.O. v61. 356, Jun* 1784. See above, p. 31. 
x ticker, Memorials of Indian Government, 30. 
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CHAPTER X 






THE COMPANY’S SURRENDER, 1830-34 


Charles Grant, the new President of the Board, was the eldest 
son of the former Director of the same name. He had spent his 
youth in India, and soon after his return to England in 1790, at 
the age of thirteen, he had proceeded to Cambridge, where he 
enjoyed brilliant academic success. In 1813, when yet a young 
member of Parliament, he rapidly made a reputation by valiantly 
fighting shoulder to shoulder with his father in defence of tho 
Company’s Charter. His later career belied his early promise. 
He served without distinction as Chief Secretary for Ireland and 
as President of the Board of Trade, and he came to the India Board 
with a reputation for indolence ; 1 but, in the last respect, he was 
misjudged. Despite his air of habitual somnolency, he worked 
hard ; even so, hindered by an exaggerated fastidiousness in 
literary expression 2 and also by a lack of decision and despatch, 
inherited from his father, he accomplished little. He was honest 
but obstinate, and he displayed little insight. His constitution 
had been undermined in India, and suffering, as he did, from 
increasing ill-health, he lost his self-reliance; Macaulay, who 
served under him, soon found that, “ Grant’s is a mind that can¬ 
not stand alone. ... It turns, like ivy, to some support.” 3 
The policy pursued by Grant at the Board was therefore not so 
much his own as that of his subordinates, in particular, of Benjamin 
Jones and later of Macaulay. In one direction alone, in the 
development of Christian missionary activity in India, he dictated 
the Board’s policy, in this matter no doubt acting under the spur 
of his father’s training and of missionary agitation in India and 
England. He early represented to the cabinet and to the India 
House that three bishoprics should bo established in India, and 
that the Company’s activity in levying the pilgrim tax and in 
administering endowments bestowed on temples, mosques and 

1 Courts and Cali nets, George IV, I, 317. Home Misc. 735, f. 82, 12 Sept. 
1831, Malcolm to Stewart. 

B Teignmoutb, Reminiscences, I, 293. 

8 Trevelyan, Macaulay , I, 347. 
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was unworthy of a Christian government. 1 He later 
embodied these suggestions in a despatch and forced the Court 
to send it to India. The Supreme Government received it with 
no more enthusiasm than the Court, and although the bishoprics 
were established the execution of Grant’s other injunctions was 
postponed. 2 

It was generally assumed that Grant, by virtue of his close 
connection with the India House, would be favourably disposed 
towards the Directors. In fact, he had little in common with 
them. His father’s party in the Direction had long since been 
broken up and the control of the Direction had passed to the Private 
Trade interest, which his father had resolutely opposed. By 1830, 
this interest, led by William Astell and John Loch, had the support 
of 14 of the Directors, and could also rely with some certainty 
on the co-operation of the City interest and on the assistance of 
three or four Directors of the Indian interest. With the Board 
of Control in the charge of an inactive President, and the Direction 
united under the control of one party, the time seemed propitious 
for the Court to strive to regain its lost privileges and rights. 
Unfortunately for the Directors, between 1830 and 1832 the failure 
of the chief East India Agency Houses at Calcutta undermined 
the position of the Private Trade interest and enfeebled the Court 
of Directors. 3 


There were, by 1830, 7 principal 4 and 3 secondary Houses of 
Agency and 20 smaller mercantile Houses at Calcutta, all of which 
were engaged in commerce ; 3 of them also acted as banks and 
issued notes. The Government at Calcutta supported their efforts, 
and on various occasions between 1812 and 1828 loaned in all 
88 lakhs of rupees to the Houses, of which the two chief firms, 
John Palmer & Co. and Alexander & Co., received 36 and 11 lakhs 
respectively. 6 Between 1825 and 1830, the House of John Palmer 
& Co. mismanaged its business, over-speculating iu trade and over¬ 
issuing its money. 6 It was hard hit by the reaction of the 1825-26 
commercial crisis in England. In 1829, four of the chief partners 


, 0 L Cf -2? ftrdt ; oCourt * 8 - f - 617 > °. f .209; Court to Board, 12, f. 225; Feb.-Jun. 
1823._ Homo. Mis,-. 59, f. 353. 

" Kaye, Christianity in India, 418-21. The missionaries forced the Govern¬ 
ment to carry out Grant’s orders in 1838. 

3 tV.) nn, 3 ho union of tho two principal Agenrv Houses, if supported 
'•y «»© eluurs , eoukl ensure the election of any candidate for the Direction ” 
Pari. Hust. 3rd Series, XVH1, 745, 13 Tun. 1833. 

4 Namely, John Palmer & Co., Alexander & Co., Colvin & Co., Forvusson & 
Co., Crutk ndon & Co., Mackintosh & Co., Rickards & Co., Alexuiuter, EJ. Maaa 
zine (1833), 218. 

6 App. Court Minutes, 6, f. 415, 29 Mar. 1831. 

“ibid. f. 430, 18 Jul. 1832. 
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simultaneously withdrew their money from the firm, 1 on which 
a run at once began. The other six major Agency Houses selfishly, 
and, as it proved, unwisely, refused all help. The Government 
lent further sums of money to the firm, but in vain, and in January 
1830, Palmer & Co. went bankrupt. Public confidence was shaken 
and a run began on the other Houses, most of which had also 
been over-speculating. Within a year, Alexander & Co. and 
Mackintosh & Co. ceased payment, and 16 of the smaller Houses 

became insolvent. T 

These failures necessarily diminished the influence ol the Lon¬ 
don Agency Houses, which had formed the backbone of the 
Private° Trade interest, as was soon shown in the results of the 
elections to the Direction. Of the 10 new Directors elected 
between 1830 and 1834, only Fergusson and Forbes were direct 
representatives of the Agency Houses. 2 Of the rest, five were 
“ Indians”, 3 two were Company’s Shipowners, 4 and the other a 
City merchant. 5 In contrast to the practice of the period 182li—2J, 
all four of the Chairmen elected between 1830 and 1834 had resided 
in India, and two of them, Ravenshaw and Tucker, had been 
Company’s servants. The rapid decline in the power of the 
Private Trade interest encouraged the Indian and City interests 
to try to recover their former influence; a struggle which left the 
Court of Directors weak and divided. Malcolm, at this time a 
prominent Proprietor, accurately estimated the position when he 
wrote : 6 “ The Directors are all at variance and unsettled among 
themselves — joining only in one opinion, that all possible reduc¬ 
tions should be made in every quarter. 

In his early months at the Board, Grant showed a disposition 
to modify the active external policy that Ellenborough bad 
adopted.' He issued orders through the Secret Committee to the 
Governor-General to withdraw the Company’s army officers from 
Persia, 7 to refrain from interfering either with the Raja of Nagpur’s 
army or with the Gaekwar’s relations with his tributary states 
in Kathiawar. 8 It was, however, evident from the despatches 
received from India that the Company’s Governments were experi- 

1 Probably as a result of commercial rivalry. These four partners, one of 
whom, Bro'.vnrigg, had withdrawn £80,000, joined tho rival firm of Cockerell & 
Co., to which Palmer & Co. owed money. This firm then pressed Palmer & Co. 
lor’immediate payment. Alexander, E.I. Magazine ( 1832), 581. 

1 Cf. the period 1820-24 when, of tho 8 now Directors, 6 owed tueir election to 

tho Ag'-ncy Houses. ,, T1 

3 Shank, Agnew, Cotton, Jenkins, Bayley. bee Appendix II. 

4 Clarke, Lyall. Ibid. 

* Ellice, ibid. 

« Home Mian. 735, f. 81, 12 Sept. 1831, Malcolm to Stewart. 

7 These orders were reversed in Jan. 1833. Board’s Secret Drafts, vol. 3. 

•Ibid. vol. 8, 9 Nov., 6 Dec. 1831; 22 Oct. 1832. 
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frU&ilig the greatest difficulty in abstaining from interference in 
the internal affairs of the native states. Benjamin Jones there¬ 
fore drew up a minute, both informative and illuminating, on this 
subject for the use and instruction of Grant. 1 He first outlined 
the advantages of the existing system of subsidiary alliance ; the 
subsidiary troops had increased British strength in India without 
involving the Company in expense; peace in India, since 1823, 
on the whole had been kept; revolutions in the native states had 
become less frequent. He then enumerated the objections to the 
system: the mixed character of the allied princes had caused 
much petty discord ; the veiled power of the British had created 
irritation; the subsidiary forces had maintained irresponsible 
tyrants on the thrones of the native states; the princes were 
swiftly sinking into decay. Jones strongly emphasised that, in 
some states, British intervention, especially in disputed successions 
and in the choice of ministers, had often been productive of benefit, 
and that it would be necessary for the Company in future to 
prevent the power of any of the states from passing into the hands 
of rulers or ministers who would be unlikely to observe their 
treaty obligations, lie concluded that it was practically impos¬ 
sible to abandon the existing system, illogical and unpleasant 
though it often was, and that, in any case, “ the mere conscious¬ 
ness of our ability to govern better than our allies cannot for a 
lpoment be urged as a reason for setting them aside ”, 2 He 
significantly went on to say, 

We must therefore necessarily wait, until by some overt act they forfeit 
their right and title to our protection and support. The case, moreover, 
should bo such as to render it evident to the people of India that the assump¬ 
tion of the power of the offending state was absolutely forced upon us . . . 
it would be discreditable to us to seek pretences fo=’ abrogating the inde¬ 
pendence which still remains to states in our neighbourhood. 

Jones’s argument, that a persistent course Of maladministration 
m the native states would very probably and properly lead to 
^heir annexation by the Company, was the natural correlative of 
fhe principle of non-intervention. This minute, which marked a 
uew step in the development of the home government’s policy 
towards the native states, sketched in the guide lines for the 
subsequent development of the Company’s policy, which immedi¬ 
ately became apparent in the home government’s attitude towards 

Oudh. 

The Company’s abstention from interference in this native state, 
whose government was discredited by many great and inherent 

1 B. Joner;, British Power in India, 03, 1 Aug. 1832. 
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defects, had led to a crisis in which the home government, in 
April 1834, put into practice the theory enunciated by Jones. 
After prolonged consideration, Grant, with the full consent of the 
Secret Committee, decided that the government of Oudh had so 
far deteriorated that it was incumbent upon the Company to 
assume the government of that state. Instructions on these lines 
were sent to the Governor-General, although their execution was 
left to his discretion. 1 By the time they reached India the general 
aspect of affairs in Oudh was such as to justify the Governor- 
General in refraining from applying them. Nevertheless, the 
revolution in the home government’s attitude towards the Com¬ 
pany’s subordinate allies was complete, and it had no hesitation 
in sanctioning the annexation of the small states of Jaintia, Cachar 
and Coorg, and in advising the Bengal Government to observe an 
increasingly careful scrutiny of successions. 

Simultaneously, Grant himself revealed a growing disposition 
to interfere in the internal affairs of the Indian states. He con¬ 
sidered the Board as a tribunal especially constituted to receive 
and to entertain appeals against past decisions of the Directors; 2 
and in two most important cases, concerning Hyderabad and 
Oudh, he involved the Board and the Court in fierce conflict on 
the question of the attitude that the home government ought to 
adopt in respect to the recovery from native states of long-standing 
loans made by private individuals. 8 So tender was Grant’s 
conscience, and so exaggerated his conception of justice, that in 
both cases he unnecessarily reversed the policy that had been 
accepted by his predecessors at the Board as far back as 1820. 

The claims of the Hyderabad firm of William Palmer & Co. on 
the Nizam had not been conclusively settled in 1823, and, although 
78 lakhs of rupees had been paid by the Bengal Government on 
the Nizam’s behalf, it still claimed large arrears of interest. The 
Court of Directors had denied the validity of this claim on the 
ground that the Regulating Act of 1773 limited the interest oil 
loans which a British subject could legally exact in the East 
Indies to 12 per cent., 4 and that the firm had already been repaid 
at this rate. However, in July 1825, twelve Judges in the House 
of Lords had decided that this law did not apply to British, subjects 

1 Political, Secret, General Corres. 2, f. 84, 26 Apr. 1834, Grant to Tucker. 
Kay:, Tucker , 472. 

2 Whilst ho was President he sponsored the claims of no less than four different 
parties against the Court : J. P. Grant, Macgregor, Chippendale, Palmer. Board 
to Court, 8, ff. 465, 510, 24 Apr. 1832. 

8 He also sponsored the notorious monetary claims of one, Hodges, on the 
zamindar o r Xofceed, and of another, Hutchinson, on Travancore. Court to 
Board, 11, f. 171. 

4 13 Goorgo III, c. 63, s. 30. Cf. Auber, Constitution of E.I . Co. 435. 
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jpg&ding within the territory of a native independent sovereign, 1 
and the firm of Palmer & Co. therefore claimed from the Nizam 
the full interest of 18 per cent., at which they had loaned the 
money. The firm found that the publication of the Directors’ 
earlier decision had rendered difficult, if not impossible, the 
recovery of the remaining interest, and, at its request, the Board, 
despite the Court’s strong objection, permitted Sir William 
Rumbold to return to Hyderabad in 1828 to assist in collecting 
the firm’s debts. 2 Finding his task too difficult, Rumbold soon 
appealed for assistance to the Bengal Government, which at once 
asked the home government whether it was disposed to sanction 
the principle that the Company should intervene to procure the 
settlement of private claims on its subordinate allies. 3 The 
Directors were divided in opinion on the course that should be 
followed. The Indian members were against giving the firm any 
assistance. 4 They cogently argued, first, that the interest on such 
loans in India was high because of the risk involved, and that 
the interference of Government would offset the original risk; 
secondly, that the firm’had little to complain of because the Nizam 
had already redeemed his debt at more than 12 per cent, interest. 
The Private Trade interest and the Agency Houses, of course, 
threw in the weight of their influence on the side of the firm. 5 
The parties were evenly balanced and, in consequence, after much 
preliminary discussion, they finally compromised on a draft reply, 
allowing the firm the disputed accumulation of interest, and also 
suggesting that a settlement should be arranged by private 
arbitration between the firm and the Nizam. 6 * This latter method 
had already been tried without success by Rumbold, a fact of 
which the Court was already aware ; the Court’s draft therefore 
really implied that it was not prepared at the moment to take 
any further steps actually to secure the payment of the accumu¬ 
lated interest to the firm. 7 1 

Grant annihilated this contradictory draft, scoring out 33 of 
its 37 paragraphs and adding 10 more. He declared that an 
injustice had been done to the firm, and decreed that the Nizam 
should be forced to accept the alternative of submitting to arbitra¬ 
tion under the Governor-General’s supervision or of accepting the 
decision of a Commission appointed by the Governor-General. 8 

1 Home Misc. 825, f. 12. 

* Court to Board, 0, f. 310, 5 Jun. 1828. App. Court Minutes, 4, f. 610. 

3 Political, Secret, General Corres. 1, +.201, 9 Feb. 1832.' 

4 Kaye, Tusker, 307. 5 App. Court Minutes, 5, f. 438, 15 Aug. 1832. 

6 Baiilie, Tucker, Wigram, Barker disagreed with this compromise. Ibid, 

f. 427. 

1 Ibid. f. 438. 8 Secret Corre3. ro Drafts, 1, f. 200. 
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The Directors justly contended that such an authoritative inter¬ 
ference would demonstrate that the Nizam was not a sovereign 
independent prince ”, in which event the decision of the Judges 
in the House of Lords in 1825 did not apply to this case. Grant, 
however, obstinately refused to alter the substance of his revised 
draft. 1 The Directors discussed and re-discussed the question, 
but their differences of opinion made a final decision difficult. 
They were faced with the choice of sending the despatch to'India 
or of appealing to the Court of King’s Bench, and past experience 
convinced them that the latter course would certainly lead to a 
decision in the Board’s favour. Late in March 1832, the Chair¬ 
man, Campbell, who was a representative of the Agency Houses 
and a strong supported of Government, persuaded the Directors 
to approve of tLe amended draft-despatch." But, in April, 
Ravenshaw, the nominee of the Indian interest, succeeded Camp¬ 
bell, and three of the most influential supporters of the Agency 
Houses, Alexander, Raikes and Fergusson, went “ out by rota¬ 
tion ”. Rather than send the draft-despatch to India, the 
Directors, temporarily dominated by the Indian interest, took 
the unprecedented step of rescinding it and cancelling the Board’s 
amendments, at the same time declaring that the case lay outside 
the Board’s jurisdiction and that the Directors themselves had 
no authority to meddle in a case which concerned an independent 
sovereign like the Nizam. 3 The Directors had at last decided to 
challenge the increasing assumption of authority by the Board 
over the Court, but, as often happened when the Court took 
vigorous action against the Board, it selected its ground injudic¬ 
iously. It was clearly illegal, without the Board s acquiescence, 
to withdraw a despatch which had already been altered and 
approved by the Board, and the Directors’ declaration of their 
want of authority to meddle in this case, in which they had been 
meddling for years, was an admission of their own incompetence. 
Grant, who was not a bold man, had no hesitation in appealing 
to the Court of King’s Bench, which quickly made absolute a 
mandamus compelling the Directors to send to India the amended 
despatch. 4 A motion in the Court to decline sending it was 
narrowly defeated. 6 



1 Secret Correa, re Drafts, 1, ff. 226-7. Boaril to Court, 8, f. 488. 

3 App. Court Minutes, 5, f. 438, 15 Aug. 1332. 

3 Court to Board, 11, f. 314, 10 Aug. 1832. Ten Directors .disputed. App. 

Court Minutes, 5, f. 438. 4 Alerawbr, h.l. Magazine (1832), 

4 App. Court Minutes, 5 , f. 302, 15 Mar. 1833. The votes were equal and, 
according to the Company's law, the muion was therefore lost. 8 Directors 
r. Lo had objected to the rescission of the despatch by the Court, objected also to 
the Board’s mandamus; namely, Edmonstonc, Loch, Camac, Lushington, 
Shank, Forbes, Mills, Campbell. Ibid. f. 257. 
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'he Board’s orders erred ou the side of injustice, bub they were, 
nevertheless, more logical and intelligible than those of the Court. 
Through the divisions among the Directors, the Court had obvi¬ 
ously been quite unable to formulate a policy ou the case. The 
Board was quite right in asserting that any effectual interference 
in Hyderabad on behalf of Palmer & Co. must necessarily be 
backed by Government. On the other hand, it was equally true 
that the firm had already received far more than its rightful share 
of the Nizam’s revenues. Little injustice and much benefit 
would have resulted had the transactions of the firm been at once 
brought to an end and its business in Hyderabad closed down. 

In the second case, which concerned the claims of two native 
Calcutta bankers, Munir Doss and Setul Babu, on the Government 
of Oudh, there was not the shadow of necessity for Grant to 
interfere. These bankers, popularly known as the Dosses, had 
lent money in 1794 to the Nawab of Oudh, “ at a rate of interest 
which implied either their belief in the badness of the security 
or their resolution to defraud the borrower ”. 1 The Resident at 
Lucknow had intervened and, on the Nawab’s behalf, had offered 
to repay them at a more moderate rate of interest, but on their 
refusal, no payment had been made. Both Wellesley and Hast¬ 
ings had examined the ease and had decided that it was not one 
which “ the British Government was warranted in formally 
supporting ”, 2 and the bankers then employed an agent in England, 
Michael Preudergast, 3 a member of Parliament and formerly a 
merchant at Lucknow, who made tremendous efforts to induce 
the home government to further his suit. The Directors would 
have nothing to do with him, and both Canning, in 1819. and 
Ellenborough, in 1829, refused to listen to his importunities. 4 * 6 * 
At last, in December 1831, Prendergast prevailed upon Grant to 
investigate tho case. Grant soon concluded that the bankers’ 
claims were just and should bo forthwith paid by the King of 
Oudh, together with the forty years’ accumulation of interest, 
amounting in all to over one million pounds. 8 Iu March 1832, 
without the customary previous consultation with the Chairmen, 
he called on the Court to prepare a draft authorising the Governor- 
General to bring pressure upon the Government of Oudh to 


1 Court to Board, 9, f. 252. Tho rato of interest was 30 per cent. Soo Kaye, 
Tucker , 414. 

2 App. Court Minutes, 5, f. 487, 5 Feb. 1834. 

3 Homo Misc. 237, f. 75, 20 Aug. 1813, Prc ndergast to Buckinghamshire. 

4 Bor.rd Letter Book, 9, f. 623, 31 Jan. 1829. Court to Board, 11, f. 180; 

9, ff. 242, 252: Board to Court, 7, ff. 117, 165. 

6 Political, Secret, General Corres. 1, ff. 221-33, 12 Apr. 1832, Grant to 

“ Chairs 
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execute his decision. 1 This was clearly a monstrous proposal 
involving a dangerous precedent, and the Directors, whose per¬ 
sonal interests were not involved in this issue, almost unanimously 
opposed 2 


the pernicious tendency of the principle involved which will entail the 
Company’s interference for this purpose in every native state in India. . . . 
What the Board suggests amounts to coercion of the King of Oudh, probably 
to pay bogus claims. . . . Interference in these matters is unjustifiable. 

. . An interference with our native allies will cause them to bo 
impoverished and discontented. 

The Court refused to draw up the draft and after a seven months’ 
interval, due mainly to the interruption caused by the Charter 
negotiations, Grant himself prepared the desired despatch, 3 but 
the majority of the Directors stood firm and refused to send it 
to India. 4 5 Grant then rode roughshod over them by appealing 
once more, in January 1833, to the Court of King’s Bench for a 
mandamus. However, at this point he somewhat mysteriously 
stayed the proceedings. 6 He probably had several considera¬ 
tions in view: at this particular time he was hoping to gain the 
Directors’ support either for his own nomination as Bentinck’s 
successor, or for the appointment of his younger, much-beloved 
brother, Robert, as Governor of Bombay ; moreover, Prendergast 
had just died, 0 and with his death the spur to Grant’s activity 
in the case was removed. In April 1834, the question was con¬ 
veniently dropped altogether as a result of the home government’s 
decision to authorise the Company’s assumption of the Govern¬ 
ment of Oudh. Grant told the Chairman, Tucker, 7 


As a consequence of the intended assumption of Oudh, all pecuniary 
claims upon that state will ... be adjudicated by a strict investigation 
of their merits under the authority of the Supreme Government. . . . 
Under these circumstances I t hink it necessary to inform you that it is not 
the intention of the Board to proceed with the rule lately moved for in 
the Court of King’s Bench. 

1 Register, Secret, Political Correspondence, No. 16843. Board to Court, 8, 
ff. 459, 483, Apr.-May 1832. 

- Forbes was tho onlv Director to support the Board. App. Court Minutes, 
vol. 6, 26 Feb. 1824. Court to Board, 11, f. 171, 9 May 1832. 

3 Board to Court, 9, f. 119, 15 Dec. 1832. Secret Corres. ro Drafts, f. 200, 
1 Mar. 1833. 

4 Loch, Clarke, Bayley, Carnac, Shank, Alexander, and Jenkins were ready to 
give way ratber than cause a breakdown in home government. The remaining 
Directors, led by Tucker, said they were prepared to go to prison rather than to 
sign the Board's despatch. App. Court Minutes, 5-19 Feb. 1834. 

5 Kaye ( Tucker , 432) dismissed the reason for this as buried ' deep down in a 
gulf of mystery ”. Wilson ( History of Br. India , III, 516) gave no reason at all. 

0 Political, Secret, General Corres. 2, f. 267. 

7 Ibid. f. 84, 26 Apr. 1834. 
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other words, it was inexpedient boldly and openly to acknow¬ 
ledge the justice of private claims on a state which might soon 
come directly under British rule. 

If Grant’s original intention, which in spirit resembled Henry 
Dundas’s unjust order for the payment of the Arcot creditors, 
had been carried out, the Board would have been pestered with 
innumerable long-standing and equally doubtful monetary claims 
on the Indian princes. The course of proceedings over the claims 
of the firm of Palmer & Co. and of the Calcutta bankers had made 
clear two points : first, that the influence of the Court of Directors 
in the determination of important questions of policy had been 
reduced to a minimum, and that the Board had at last, achieved 
that supremacy over the Court at which Henry Dundas had aimed 
in 1784; secondly, that the Board no longer had any hesitation 
in authorising the Local Governments to interfere in the internal 
concerns of a native state. 1 2 


The public, whose attention was absorbed in the struggle for 
the Reform Bill, took little notice of these disputes, and even 
Parliament seemed to be unaware of the Board’s complete ascen¬ 
dancy over the Courts In any case, the part that the majority 
of the East India interests took in the Reform Bill struggle increased 
the popular dislike of the Company as an upholder of monopoly 
and vested interest. The Company interest, for example, strongly 
supported the “ Address of protest by the Merchants and Bankers 
of the City of London against the Reform Bill ”. 3 Eight of the 
9 Directors in the Parliament of 1830 supported Wellington, and 
formed what was often referred to as “ the Bench of Directors ”. 4 
However, with the accession of Grey to power, 3 of them, Baillie, 
Loch and Fergusson. changed sides and supported him and voted 
for the Reform Bill. In the general election of 1831 the number 
of Directors in Parliament was reduced to 5, of whom 2 joined 
some 30 of the 53 East India members in opposing the Bill. 5 6 In 
the first general election, December 1832, after the Bill had been 
passed, only 3 Directors were* returned. 0 The representation of 
the East India interests as a whole in Parliament suffered a similar 


1 Grant also took up similar claims on the Zamindar of Nozocd, and the Raja 
of Travancoro, Court to Board, 11, f. 171. 

2 Cf. Charter Debates, 1833. Pari. Hist. 3rd Series, XVIII, G98 et seq. 

3 Alexander , E.I. Magazine (1832), 444. 

4 Ibid. (1830), 80. The 9 were: Loch, Astell, Lushington, Smith, Forbes, 

Alexander, Fergu son, Baillie, Stnart. Wigram was elected for Wexford, but 
the election was declared void in 1831. 

6 Ibid. (1831), 724. The 5 were : Astell, Forbes, Alexander, Ferguson, Loch. 
Wigram was elected for New Ross in Aug. 1831. See Appendix I. 

0 Baillie, Fergusson, Lyall. See Appendix I. 
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i, their number decreasing in the three general elections of 
1830, 1831 and 1832 from 62 to 53 to 45 respectively. The Indian 
and Company interests suffered alike : the number of the Indian 
interest having fallen from 31 in 1830, to 30 in 1831, to 23 in 1832 ; 
that of the Company interest from 31 to 23 to 22 respectively in 
the corresponding elections. 

There were various reasons for this decline. Members of the 
Indian interest usually entered Parliament through the purchas¬ 
able boroughs. But, as Charles Metcalfe and Malcolm never tired 
of insisting, the time was long past when a Company’s servant 
could collect a sufficiently large fortune to enable him to gain and 
maintain a seat in Parliament. 1 The strength of the Company 
interest diminished pari passu with the decline in the power and 
reputation of the India House. Gone -were the days when sixteen 
candidates declared their intention of filling the next vacancy in 
the Direction. 2 With the Company apparently aoout to lose its 
remaining commercial privileges, the City and Shipping interests 
began to turn their attention elsewhere, and neither they nor the 
retired Indians were eager to expend time and money in gaining 
admission to the Direction, when it might soon be relieved of its 
valuable East India patronage. 8 This apathy was reflected in 
the Court of Proprietors, which since 1828 had been peacefully 
sleeping : its meetings, attended only by a handful of Proprietors 
and a sprinkling of Directors, seldom lasted more than fifteen 
minutes. 4 The Reform Act, too, adversely affected the East India 
interests, for 13 of the boroughs, for which 16 East India members 
were sitting, were either disfranchised altogether or deprived of 
one of their members by the Act, and, at the following general 
election, the unusually large number of 21 East Indians, perhaps 
temporarily unpopular because of their association with the 
Company, unsuccessfully contested seats. 5 With the disappear¬ 
ance of the system under which seats could easily be purchased, 
the " India ” representatives would obviously experience greater 
difficulty in entering Parliament. Joseph Hume, the Radical, 
himself a “ Nabob ”, pointed this out to the Commons and sug¬ 
gested that Calcutta should be allowed to return four members, 

1 Thompson, Metcalfe , 252, 304. 

2 As, for example, in Apr. 7 807. 

3 Cf. Kaye, Malcolm , U, 565. 

4 Asiatic Journal (19 Mar. 1828), 580; (1829), 501 ; (1830), 52, 176; (1832), 
47. 

6 Unsuccessful East India candidates at the general election of 1832 wore : 
W. Astell, J. Malcolm, J. Mao kill op, J. East, R. Jenkins, J. Irving, Josias Alex¬ 
ander, W. Wigram, G. Nugent, J. Loch, Jas. Alexander, 0. Eorbes, H. Hobhouse, 
J. Bro . nrigg, W. CYawlurd, G. Lyall, J. Bagshaw, Capt. A. tell, Holt Mackenzie, 
E. Owen, J. Stuart, 
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ombay, Madras and Ceylon two each. 1 This scheme, which 
would have been unworkable in practice, was rightly ignored. 
Sir John Malcolm’s proposal to give the East India Company’s 
Proprietors direct representation in Parliament suffered a similar 
fate, and properly so, because the possession of India stock did 
not necessarily entail a sympathetic interest in the government 
of India. 2 

The Directors at this time were far more concerned about the 
renewal of the Company’s privileges, which were due to expire 
in 1834, than about the struggle for the Reform Bill. As early 
as 1829, the question of this renewal had been broached in Parlia¬ 
ment, and in February 1830, Select Committees of both Houses 
were appointed to investigate 4 4 the affairs of the Company and 
the trade between Great Britain and China : ’. The dissolution 
of Parliament in July and the change of Ministry interrupted this 
investigation. In February 1831. the Select Committee of the 
Commons was re-appointed and re-constituted, 3 but the difference 
of opinion over the Reform Bill again led to a dissolution of Parlia¬ 
ment in April. Further interruptions occurred, and it was not 
until the Committee was constituted for the fourth time, in January 
1832, that progress in the investigation was made, 4 and, even 
then, the disinclination of the India House to assist in the enquiry 
caused unnecessary delay. In 1813, the Directors had gone to 
great expense and trouble to organise their defence and to promote 
the work of the Select Committee, but having gained thereby few 
material advantages, and having recently suffered a severe brow¬ 
beating from Grant, they made no effort to ease the burden of 
his task. On the contrary, they displayed a childish and short¬ 
sighted disposition to hinder him. 5 

Two great questions had to be determined, namely, the con¬ 
tinuance or cessation of the Company’s exclusive privilege of trade 
with China, and of the Company’s administration of British India. 
The first question was comparatively easy of solution, and its 
determination never for a moment doubtful. As early a3 15 June 
1825, the Directors themselves, by deciding to give their China 
merchantmen short-term contracts ceasing in 1834, 6 tacitly 
admitted and anticipated the approachiug loss of the Company’s 
exclusive trade with China. The Company’s management of the 


1 Alexander, op. cit. (1832), 574-75. Pari. Hist. 3rd Series, VI, 112, 10 Aug. 
1832. 

a Ibid. 

3 Ibid. N.S. XXII, 271. 4 Ibid. 3rd Series, IX, 1020. 

6 App. Court Minutes, 5, f. 421, G Jan. 1832. Court to Board, 11, f. 118, 

22 Feb. 1832. Charter Papers , 8, 20 Jul. 1831, Grant to “Chairs”. 

6 Minutes, Secret Court of Directors, 15 Jun. 1825. 
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China trade had been satisfactory. It had faithfully discharged 
its duty of providing Great Britain with tea of a superior quality 
at a reasonable and steady price. 1 Moreover, the Company had 
consistently managed the trade at a profit, which, since 1814, had 
averaged more than a mil lion sterling a year. 2 The China trade 
had thus afforded the Company convenient means by which to 
meet the payments incurred in England on account of the Indian 
territories. 3 More important still, out of the profit on it was met 
part of the deficit in the revenues of India, which, for the five 
years ending in 1828-29, had annually averaged over £2,878,000, 
and between 1814 and 1829, surplus commercial profits to the 
extent of £4,762,000 had been handed over by the Directors to 
the Territorial Branch. 4 Ellenborough, with his usual insight, 
had seen the question of the cessation of the China monopoly as 
in essence a financial one, and his drastic orders to Bentinck to 
reduce the charges of government in India had been expressly 
designed to obtain a surplus in the Indian revenues. 5 In such 
an event, he contended, the Government would be justified in 
opening the China trade. The Directors had unselfishly promoted 
economy in their service, and Bentinck had proved the capability 
and will of the Company to retrench in India. No important 
obstacle therefore opposed itself to the opening of the trade, and 
Wellington and Ellenborough had accordingly informed the 
“ chairs ” and the private merchants interested in the question, 
that this would take place on the renewal of the Charter, but 
that in most other respects the Company’s privileges would be 
renewed on the same terms as in 1813. 6 

Nevertheless, the merchants of the outports determined to leave 
nothing to chance. The London merchants had gained most from 
the opening of the Indian trade in 1813, and they had built up 
and consolidated their power at the India House, whereas the 
influence of the outports in that quarter had remained almost 
eligible. The outports decided to put before the country their 
<*.ase against the Company’s China trade monopoly, and, as in 
1812-13, the Liverpool merchants, who, by the inspiration of 
John Gladstone, had maintained an East India Association for 
the promotion of their interests in the East, 7 again took the lead. 

1 Report , House of Commons Committee (1830), 33. 

2 Ibid. Evidence , No. 5875. Tho profit, 1814-29, was over £15,414,000. 

3 For example, pay to officers, cost of home establishments, discharge of Indian 
debt, passage money for troops. The average cost was three millions sterling 
annually. 

4 Ibid. (1832), Finance . Cf. Charter Papers , G. 

6 Ellenborough, op. cit. I, 207, 219. 

6 Asiatic Journal (1829), 801. 

1 1bid. 378, 801. Tt roported in 1822, and demanded the opening of the trade. 
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jffiey followed most of the precedents of 1812-13, and in May 
1829, a Deputation from the outports assembled in London and 
& established itself in Fenton’s Hotel, St. James’s. 1 Its pamphlet 
campaign was not, however, to be compared either in size or 
virulence with that of 1812-13. That the agitation against the 
Company became so vociferous must mainly be attributed to the 
work of James Silk Buckingham, the notorious editor of the late 
Calcutta Journal . In the latter capacity he had ingeniously taken 
advantage of the indefinite press regulations established by Lord 
Hastings in 1818, to tease the Bengal Government with severe and 
often libellous attacks. He had finally been evicted from India, 
and, on his return to England, peevishly vented his spleen by 
actively opposing the Company in the press and on the platform. 

In January 1829, he began a lecturing tour at Liverpool, which 
was within tliree years to carry him through 200 towns. 2 The 
period was one of trade depression, and his lectures and articles, 
the latter cleverly and assiduously circulated throughout the local 
papers, were fervently welcomed, particularly in Scotland. 3 In 
London alone, where the Company commanded a section of the 
press, 4 and where he had the audacity to begin his campaign at 
the Directors’ unofficial meeting-place, the City of London Tavern 
in Bishopsgate, he was coolly received. 5 The measure of his 
success in the provinces was shown by the “ set rain ” of petitions 
against the continuance of the China monopoly which descended 
on Westminster. In 1829-30 alone, 257 petitions were presented, 
as compared with the 135 of 1812-13. 

When, in November 1830, Grey’s Ministry succeeded that of 
Wellington, Charles Grant, the new President of the Board, at 
once informed the “ chairs ” that the “ China monopoly was to 
cease ”. He also gave them cause for apprehension as to the 
future of the Company’s administration of India, by adding that, 
in this respect, “ the proceedings of the previous Government in 
no wise concerned the present Ministry, and were regarded by him 
as a dead letter ”. 6 However, the Government, which was 
engrossed in the struggle for the Reform Bill, was not at this time 
prepared completely to assume the administration of British India. 

1 Add. MSS. 38705, f. 173, 13 May 1820. There were representatives from 
Liverpool, Glasgow, Manchester, Bristol, Birmingham, Leeds. 

a Buckingham, Outlive of Voyages, 121. 

0 Eur. MiSS. E.123, f. 2, 16 Nov. 1830. 

4 Alr.xu.n l' r, op. cit. (1831), 319. Buckingham’s work gave the impetus to the 
founding of AlexandeVs Magazine, which was both Radical and anti-Company in 
sympathy. It was edited by Montgomery Martin, who later edited Wellesley’s 

despatchc ?. Cf. Home. Misc. vol. 335, 1 Sept. 1831, J. Mulcolm to C. Malcolm. 

6 Turner, Buckingham , 242. 1 

* Minutes, Secret «Pmraitrtee Corres. f. 199, 23 Feb. 1831. 
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Moreover, the Select Committee Reports, which in general were 
too unwieldy and ill-arranged to afford the Government a clear 
guide in the preparation of its India Bill, had at least established 
one important fact: as William Cobbett put it: “ My impression 
is that the Country is governed well by the Company. I am sure 
they (the Government) will not govern it better.’’ 1 The cabinet 
therefore decided to leave the administration of British India in 
the Company’s hands ; a decision so much the more quickly and 
easily reached because thereby the East India patronage was left 
with the Directors and a potential cause of troublesome debate in 
Parliament perhaps avoided. Grant himself avowed that this 
was one of the cabinet’s strongest motives in continuing the 
existence of the Company. 2 

In June 1832, Thomas Babington Macaulay became an Assistant 
Commissioner of the Board; six months later he became Secre¬ 
tary. He took his duties seriously, and his powerful mind soon 
acquired a domination over that of Grant, so that before long, 
Grant, “ with tears in his eyes ”, was assuring Macaulay “ that 
he did not know what the Board would do without him ”. 3 
Macaulay took charge of the Charter negotiations, which he 
approached, as he himself later confessed, with an ignorant pre¬ 
judice against the Court of Directors. 4 He received great assist¬ 
ance from Holt Mackenzie, formerly a Secretary to the Government 
at Calcutta, who joined the Board as Assistant Commissioner in 
September 1832, 5 and whose enmity to the Court, already evinced 
in the proceedings of the Select Committee, was notorious. 6 The 
increased antagonism of the Board to the Court became evident 
in December 1832, when the Directors were informed that the 
Company would be permitted to retain the government of India, 
only on the conditions that it gave up all commercial interests, 
that the Directors suffered a reduction in number, that the King 
was to have a right of veto on the Court’s power to recall the 
Governor-General, Governors and Military Commanders, and that 
no appeal against the Board’s decision on any point was to be 

1 Charter Papers, 14. Cf. his very different opinion in Sept. 1810. Creevey 
Letters , ed. Maxwell, I, 134. 

2 Charter Papers , 16, 12 Feb. 1833. 

8 Trevelyan, Macaulay , I, 347. 

4 Ibid . 1, 332, 340. Pari. Hist. 3rd Series, XIX, 604. 

5 Mackenzie (1787-1876) went to India in 1808. Later Secretary to, then 
Member of, the Bengal Council. Partly responsible for the formation of the 
General Committee of Public Instruction, he was a great exponent ot the virtues 
of conducting all higher teaching in India through English. Whilst at the Board 
ho probably impressed his educational ideas on Macaulay, who turned them to 
account in his famous Minute of 1835. 

6 Asiatic Journal (1832), 49; (1833), 47. Alexander , E.I. Magazine (1832), 
314. The Directors had refused to nominate him for the Madras Governorship* 
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ed. 1 In short, as the “ chairs ” said, the Directors were to 
be reduced to the position of “ a Government Board ”, or worse, 
converted into one of the new-fangled, much-disliked “ steam 
engines, which the hand of the engineer is wont to stop or put 
into motion at pleasure ”. 

It might have been expected that these demands would have 
roused the Directors and Proprietors to vigorous opposition, but 
the India House was strangely apathetic to its fate. The Court 
of Proprietors sleepily, unquestioningly awaited its fate, interested 
only in the future of its annual dividend ; and the Directors 
themselves made no effort either to contravert the arguments of 
the merchants of the outports, or to oppose the Board’s attempt 
formally to destroy their legal independence. 2 For this “ species 
of slow suicide ”, as Tucker called it, the Chairmen were mainly 
to blame. That experienced and influential Director, William 
Astell, had preferred to refuse the “ chair ” rather than to engage 
in what he considered would be an unequal struggle with the 
Ministry. 3 In April 1832, Ravenshaw took the “ chair ”, but, 
not possessing the Directors’ undivided support, he showed little 
resolution in resisting the Board. It was not until as late as 
February 1833, that he took the whole Court into his confidence 
and explained to them the turn that events had taken. 4 Tucker, 
the most outspoken and vigorous “ Indian ” in the Direction, 
alone showed determination in opposing the Board’s proposals. 
He had already sternly criticised the Directors for omitting to 
reply to the attacks, and often calumnies, of the outports, and 
had exhorted the “ chairs ” to appoint a Special Committee of 
Directors to gather material to aid the Parliamentary Committees, 
so that the general excellence of the Company’s administration 
might be revealed to the public ; but his suggestions were ignored. 5 
Had he been appointed Chairman in 1832, the India House would 
certainly have fought more manfully for the retention of its 
privileges ; for he was wrathful at the idea “ of tamely and silently 


submitting without even a struggle to the ; aihilation of a great 
political and commercial body ’\ Rut, as it was, the “ chairs ” 
allowed themselves to be unduly influenced by the Private Trade 
interest, which, for personal reasons, was probably not averse to 
the opening of the China trade. Consequently, when Grant 
sugar-coated the pill for the opening of this trade with the offer 


1 Charter Papers, 82. 102, 11 Dec. 1832. 

a Home Mine. 735, f. 146, 7 Dec. 1831, Malcolm to Williamson. Of. Kaye, 
Malcolm, II, 505. 

3 Add. MSS. 39932, f. Iu9, 4 Apr. 1832. Astell to Twining. 

4 Charter Papers, 11, Minutes, Secret Court of Directors,, 30 Mar. 1833. 

6 App. Court Minutes, 5, f. 421, 6 Jan. 1832. 
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to guarantee the Proprietors a yearly dividend of 10 \ per cent., 
charged on the revenues of India, the Directors and Proprietors 
yielded with hardly a murmur of protest. 1 

The “ chairs ” did show some disposition to question the 
necessity of the conditions which the Board had tacked on to the 
renewal of the Company’s political privileges, but the moment 
rhat Grant intimated that “ in the event of the rejection of the 
Government’s terms ”, he would propose to Parliament “ a plan 
for the future government of India without the instrumentality 
of the Company ”, 2 the Directors took fright, and their panic 
communicated itself to the “ chairs ”. They made one last 
despairing, hesitant effort to save something from the wreck of 
the Court’s power and independence by tentatively suggesting 
that the Court should be allowed, if necessary, to appeal to Parlia¬ 
ment against the Board’s decisions on important matters of policy. 
“ Publicity as a rule ”, they Said, “ and not as an exception, is 
the most effectual method that can be devised for maintaining 
a wholesome check upon the exercise of power by the Board.” 3 
Grant bluntly refused to discuss this matter and the “chairs”, 
fearing that further opposition might cost the Directors their 
patronage, at once gave up the unequal contest. 4 They sum¬ 
moned the General Court, which after an unusually solemn debate 
agreed in the main to the Ministry’s terms, suggesting only that 
the guarantee fund to be established for the Company’s capital 
and dividend should be raised from £2,000,000 to £3,000,000, and 
that the Directors should be given the right to communicate to 
Parliament the details of any dispute with the Board. 

In April 1833, Campbell Marjoribanks, a man of greater inde¬ 
pendence of mind than Ravenshaw, was elected Chairman, but 
with the exception of Tucker and of Wigram, the Deputy Chair¬ 
man, the thoroughly cowed Court was not prepared to support 
him in resisting the Board’s aggression. 6 Surprisingly, at this 
point Grant and his colleagues began to show signs of relenting, 
and, in May 1833, Grant told the “ chairs ” that the Ministry had 
abandoned its intention of giving the King a veto on the Court’s 
power of recall, also of reducing the number of Directors. 6 The 
Board’s changed attitude was most likely the outcome rather of 
its recently conceived desire to placate the Directors, than of 
its anxiety to complete the negotiations as quickly as possible. 
Grant had learnt that the Governor-Generalship would soon fall 
vacant, and he hoped to be appointed to the position. He was 


1 ( barter Paper •, 0, 469, 2 Jan. 1833. 
3 Ibid. 59, 97 ; 27 Feb. 1833. 

‘ Ibid. 208. 


3 Ibid. 48, 12 Feb. 1833. 

1 Ibid. 182, 3 May 1833. 

» Ibid. 185, 27 May 1833. 
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^ager to nominate his brother, Kobert, as Governor of Bom¬ 
bay. Moreover, under the prospective terms of the new Charter 
Bill, a legal member was to be added to the Bengal Council, and 
his friend, Macaulay, was desirous of filling this post. 1 Any one 
or all of these aims could be achieved only with the Directors’ 
co-operation. From April 1833, Grant’s letters to the “ chairs ” 
became noticeably more courteous : “ Dear Sirs ” became “ My 
dear Sirs ”, and “ Yours faithfully ” mellowed into “ Yours very 
faithfully ”. 2 Macaulay facilitated the Board’s change of attitude 
by honestly admitting in the Commons that as a result of his close 
contact with the Directors, and his experience of the working of 
the system of home government, he had modified his former hasty 
and unfavourable judgment of the India House. 3 The “ chairs ” 
urged the Directors to unite with them in taking advantage of 
this state of affairs, but the majority w r ere quite content w ith the 
terms as they stood, in particular with the retention of their 
patronage. To the Chairmen’s disgust, they euphemistically 
recommended the General Court to accept the revised terms rather 
than to allow “ the administration of the Eastern possessions to 
fall into less experienced hands ” ; a mere handful of Proprietors 
obediently voted away the Company’s formal independence. 

Grant introduced the bill into Parliament in June 1833, and, 
after carefully apologising to the members for troubling them on 
such a remote and unpopular subject, he briefly outlined the terms 
that had been agreed on between the Court and the Board. 4 
Almost immediately afterwards he was taken ill with influenza, 
which was then sweeping London. Macaulay took over the pro¬ 
ceedings, and, in his brilliant and efficient manner, quickly carried 
the bill through the House. Throughout the Charter debates, 
which came as an anti-climax to the contest over the Eeform Bill, 
the attendance in the Commons rarely exceeded 150 members, 5 
most of whom were hostile to the Company. When the Director, 
Fergusson, presented the Company’s petition for the renewal of 
its privileges, “ half the members present deliberately walked out 
and the rest made so much noise that he could not be heard '\ G 


1 Trevelyan, Macaulay , I, 323. Grant failed to gain nomination to the 
Governor-Generalship, but liis brother, Robert, became Governor of Bombay. 
(Board to Court, 9, f. 470, 23 Jun. 1834.) Macaulay became Fourth Councillor 
at Calcutta, App. Court Minutes, vol. 5, 11 Dec. 1833 

2 Board to Court, 9, ff. 272, 286, 337. After Grant had failed to persuade the 

Court to nominate him, Lis courtesy to them l)ecame less evident. Of. Board to 
Court, 10, f. 40. . t 

a Cf. Aubrr, British Power in India , vol. 1, p. xxxvi. Add. MSS. 3 <311, f. 71, 
16 Apr. 1833, Grant to Wellesley. 

* Pari. Hist 3rd Series, XVIII, 698, 13 Jun. 1833. 

6 Trovclyan, Macaulay , I, 298. 6 Asiatic Journal (1833), II b 121. 
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Clause after clause of the bill was passed without adequate discus¬ 
sion, and, consistently with the recent policy of the India House, 
not even the Company interest made its presence felt-. 1 

Two speeches of importance were made, one by Wynn, the 
former Ftesident, and the other by Macaulay. Wynn pointed 
out that the independence of the Directors would be completely 
taken away by the bill; he added that the presence of City mer¬ 
chants in the Court of Directors was justifiable and useful only 
so long as the Company’s functions were partly commercial. He 
therefore suggested that the correlative of the destruction of the 
Court’s independence and of the abolition of the Company’s trading 
function was a reduction in the number of Directors to 8, each of 
whom should be qualified by at least twelve years’ residence in 
India. He also proposed that the patronage of India should be 
thrown open to public competition, but that a reasonable number 
of vacancies should be apportioned to the sons and relatives of 
families that had long maintained a connection with India. 2 He 
concluded his thoughtful and sensible speech by re-emphasising 
the principles that Grenville had stressed in 1813. 3 Macaulay’s 
speech was more brilliant in style, but in thought perhaps less 
original. To him fell the difficult task of justifying what was at 
best a weak compromise with the Court of Directors. In a speech 
which clearly revealed the dominating part he had played in 
moulding the bill, 4 he elucidated the obvious at length and in 
language of great rhetorical vigour: 


The very meaning of compromise is that each party gives up bis chance 
of complete buccess in order to be secured against t he chance of utter failure. 
. . . The Company is an anomaly, but it is a part of a system where every¬ 
thing is anomaly. . . . I will not, therefore, in a case in which I have neither 
principle nor precedents to guide me, pull down the existing system . , . 
which is sanctioned by experience. 

Macaulay readily gave Parliament the assurance which, in its 
jealousy and fear of an extension of the executive’s power, it was 
anxious to receive: “ What we want”, ho said, “ is a body 
independent of the Government and no more than independent 
-not a tool of the Treasury, not a tool of the Opposition. . . . 
The Company is such a body.” 5 Parliament was on the whole 
quite ignorant of the ascendancy which the Board had acquired 


1 Trevclvan, Macaulay , I, 312. 

» Since 1812, of the 5,092 cadets appointed by the Directors. 400 were the 
.sons of civil, 411 of military officers, 124 the eons of maritime officers. Wilson, 
History of India , III, 551. 

3 Pari Hist. 3rd Series, XVIII, 711. 

* Ibid . XIX, 504. 


6 Ibid. 513-16. 
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the Court. 1 It was most impressed by “ the noiselessness 
with which the administrative machinery is worked ”, 2 and it 
•tccepted Macaulay’s statement without question. The Com¬ 
pany’s administrative functions were therefore continued for 
twenty years, and the existing dual organisation of the home 
government confirmed. 

The Charter Act required the Company to close down its com¬ 
mercial business. There was no adequate reason why the Com¬ 
pany’s trading privilege should not be abolished, and the measure 
vas advantageous because the Company’s trading function was 
undoubtedly inconsistent with the obligations incident to the 
acceptance of political power over extensive areas of territory. 
Moreover, the administration of Brit ish India alone provided the 
home government with more work than it could cope with, and 
the availability of the Company’s surplus commercial profits as 
a source from which deficit in the territorial revenues could be 
met, had long encouraged the Governments in India to be un¬ 
necessarily extravagant. Secondly, despite the Directors’ well- 
founded criticism that it was unwise to give British India a highly 
centralised government before the means of rapid communication 
in that country existed, the Act increased the Governor-General’s 
power of control over the subordinate Presidencies. 3 At the same 
time, the responsibility for the administration of Bengal was 
foolishly left with the admittedly overburdened Supreme Govern¬ 
ment. 


The support given in the Commons to Wynn’s proposal for the 
recruitment of the Company’s civil service by competition, and 
Macaulay’s own sympathy with this point of view, caused the 
Board to modify the original promise that had been made to the 
Directors to leave their patronage untouched. 4 Macaulay devised 
a compromise which was intended to preserve the advantages of 
nomination and yet, at the same time, to introduce the principle 
of competition. 5 6 The Directors were to nominate four times the 
number of expected vacancies; the required number of writers 
were then to be selected by examination; those successful were 
to spend three years at Haileybury College, where the Company s 


1 Even in the debates of 1853, when tho constitution eaino up ouco more for 
re consideration, the most singular differences of opinion as to the respective 
power of the Court and the Board were revealed. Some declared that India had 
been governed by the Board, others that it had been governed by tho Court. 
Cambridge History of India, VI, 12. 

2 Add. MSS. 37278, f. 195, 1831. 

3 3 & 4 William IV, c. 85, s. 05, 39, 43, 45, 59, 65. 

4 Purl. Hist. 3rd Series, XVIII, 741, 13 Jun. 1833. Charter Papers, 264, 

27 Jun. 1833. 

6 Ibid. 264, 27 Jud. 1833. 
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writers were usually trained, and, before proceeding to India, 
were to be re-examined to establish their seniority. 1 The idea 
of setting a standard for the civil servants by competition, and 
thus eliminating the really bad bargains, was sound, as also was 
the idea of maintaining if possible the long-established family 
connections with India ; but the means by which these ideas were 
to be put into practice were open to criticism. 2 The average 
number of writers appointed in each year was 40, and it would 
obviously have been difficult for the Directors to provide 160 
candidates a year. If the Directors failed to produce the required 
number the nominations lapsed to the Board. Moreover, most 
of the available evidence suggests that Haileybury College was 
at the time quite inefficient for its purpose, 3 although Grant, the 
President, would not admit this. His father had played a pre¬ 
eminent part in founding the College, and Grant himself had been 
chiefly responsible for its continued existence in the face of fierce 
and repeated attacks in the General Court. 4 * He considered the 
College as the pivot of the new system. As soon as the Act had 
passed, the Directors pressed for the abolition of the College, 
claiming that it would be impossible with the existing institution 
to carry into effect the Parliamentary enactment. There was 
some justification for their demand, and the new system was 
therefore held in abeyance pending investigation. Meanwhile, 
Macaulay went to India, and Grant left the Board on the change 
of Ministry. His successor, Ellenborough, President for the 
second time, regarded the new scheme as clumsy, and the method 
of selection by examination as suspect. It was by origin and 
development the child of the Whigs, and, since he himself wished 
to see the College abolished, he deliberately abstained from putting 
the scheme into operation. 6 His successor, Hobhouse, fell in with 
the Directors’ wishes, and, in 1837, procured an amending bill 
which gave the Board 'permissive authority to introduce the 
scheme proposed in 1833,° whereupon he promptly told the 


1 3 & 4 William IV, c. 85, s. 103-07. 

2 For example, the agr of candidates to fill vacancies at the College wap not 
to exceed 22. The Act provided that no p: rson over the age of 22 could be 
appointed as writer. A person nominated at the age of 22 could not therefore 
pass through the College. 3 & 4 William IV, c. 85, s. 100. 

3 Asiatjc Journal (1835), II, 205. 

4 Cf. E.I. Debates, 1814-30 ; the College was repeatedly assailed as inefficient 
and expensive. Cf. Asiatic Journal (1824), I, 314, 381, 521. Add. MSS. 38411, 
ff. 270 280 285. 

8 Board Letter Book, 11, f. 137, 26 Feb. 1835, EUcnborough to “Chairs”. 
Board to Court, 10, f. 438. 

• 1 Victoria, c. 70. Board to Court, 11, ff. 161, 171, 279, G Jul. 183G, 3 Feb. 
1837. The Gawbri&j History of India , VI, 10, wrongly suggests tha t the a more 1- 
ing bill was passed in 1834. 
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6t,ors that he had no intention of interfering with the long- 
established system. Having achieved their purpose, the Directors 
conveniently forgot their criticisms of Haileybury. With the 
connivance of the Board, they had cleverly and quietly cheated 
Parliament, and they retained their patronage until 1853. 1 


The Act of 1833, in so far as it concerned the home government, 
was most unsatisfactory. The history of the relations of the 
Board and Court between 1828 and 1834, proved that the Court 
had lost its independence and that the Board could almost always 
get its own way, even to the extent of committing injustice. The 
“ chairs ” Marjoribanks and Wigram, resigned in October 1833, 
rather than submit to the indignity of acting merely as the instru¬ 
ments of the Ministry. 2 Loch and Tucker, who were convinced 
that something might yet be saved from the wreck of the Court’s 
independence, took their places. They succeeded in regaining the 
unrestricted use of the East India patronage for the Directors, 
but they could not prevent the humiliation involved in the Board’s 
blunt negative to their nomination of the Company’s outstanding 
servant, Sir Charles Metcalfe, to the Governor-Generalship, 
followed by the Ministry’s appointment of the almost unknown 
Lord Heytesbury. 3 The situation became farcical when, on the 
change of Ministry, the appointment of Heytesbury, who had not 
yet sailed for India, was revoked and Auckland sent in his stead, 
without a previous exchange of views between the Ministers and 
the Court. 4 The Directors were in danger of losing even their 
privilege of exercising a veto on the Government’s nominations. 
In view of the existing position, the Government in 1833 should 
have accepted the direct responsibility—which ought always to 
be attached to the exercise of power—for the administration of 
India. Yet, by the terms of the Act of 1833, the Directors were 
still formally to be held responsible for the orders sent to India 
by the home government. Tucker truly said, “ The Directors 
will only . . . become a screen interposed between the Govern¬ 
ment and the British people ”. 5 " At best, some of them, by their 
knowledge and experience, would be allowed to give the Board 


1 Tho College remained in the Company’s use until 1S57. 

2 Asiatic Journal (1833), III, 280, 26 Oct. 1833. Add. MSS. 34616, f. 3, 
4 Jan. 1834, Macaulay to Napier. 

3 E.I. Debates , 15 Jul. 1835. Court to Board, 13, ff. 124, 132. 

4 Board to Court, 10, f. 46, 1 Oct. 1834, and ff. 164, 357 Court to Board, 
13, f. 402, 6 May 1835. Cambridge History of India , VI, 12, mistakenly says that 
the clause forcing the Directors to nominate to any vacancy in India within two 
months, on pain of the lapse of the nomination to the Crowd, hist appeared in 
1833. It was in Pitt’s India Act of 1784, and repeated in 1793 and lbl3. 

5 Charter Papers, 220, 10 Jun. 1833. 
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useful assistance. Parliament was plainly not interested in India ; 
ever since 1807 the East India budgets had quietly been laid on 
the table ; no debate on them had occurred since that year. It 
would have worked to the benefit of Indian government had a 
strong and independent Court of Directors been maintained, for, 
in the circumstances, the Court formed the only effectual means 
of imposing a check on the actions of a President of the Board, 
usually ignorant of Indian affairs. The Act would have been 
more honest had it recognised the de facto position and formally 
reduced the Directors to the status of advisory commissioners. 
Tucker optimistically declared that “ the Board cannot propel 
us forwards, if we choose to resist. Our vis inertiae alone is some¬ 
times sufficient to arrest their proceedings.” Such a system was 
productive of delay rather than of efficient co-operation, and on 
subjects that mattered the Board usually got its way in the long 
run. Tucker more significantly added, “ Still, I feel most pain¬ 
fully that we are gradually sinking ”. 1 

1 Kaye, Tucker, 484. 
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CHAPTER XI 

CONCLUDING REMARKS 

In the period 1784-1834, comparatively little interest in India 
was taken in England. Down to 1793, public interest, more 
particularly in London, was stimulated by the struggles over the 
India bills of Fox and Pitt and by the trial of Warren Hastings, 
but, on the outbreak of war with revolutionary France, British 
attention was concentrated on Europe. From 1807, not even the 
usual tepid, thinly attended annual debate on the East India 
budget took place. In 1813, Parliament briefly discussed and 
then dismissed India affairs for another twenty years. Indeed, 
it had little time to devote to India business and its influence on 
British policy in India was small; even the Charter Bills of 1793, 
1813 and 1833 were drawn up in detail by the Board and the 
Chairmen of the Court of Directors before being submitted for 
Parliament’s approval. Nevertheless, the presence of East India 
members in the Commons had important repercussions on the 
home government’s Indian policy. 

A study of the representation of the East India interests in 
Parliament between 1784 and 1834, reveals the important fact 
that the strength, influence and independence of the Court, of 
Directors, as against the Board of Control and the cabinet, varied 
in proportion to the strength of the East India interests in Parlia¬ 
ment. Beginning with a representation of 60 members in July 
1784, the East India membership increased by August 1802 to 
95, and in October 1806 achieved a maximum of 103; coincidontly, 
between 1802 and 1806, the Directors’ power grew to its maximum, 
the Court scored its greatest triumphs at home, and forced its 
external policy on the Indian Governments. From 1806 the 
number of East India members in Parliament gradually decreased 
and in the general elections between 1830 and 1834 it fell from 
62 to 45. Simultaneously, the Directors’ power reached its nadir. 

In the period under discussion, the East India members in 
Parliament were not in the habit of organising themselves into 
one or more clearly defined parties, and they seldom co-operated, 
except when India affairs were at issue. On such occasion 0 they 
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often took their own line and undoubtedly exerted great pressure 
upon the Government of the day. For example, the weight of 
influence brought to bear by the Company interest in Parliament, 
which throughout showed more cohesion than the Indian interest, 
on Addington, and later on Grenville, had a marked effect on the 
policy of these Ministers towards the India House and Indian 
affairs. 

In turn, various of the Board's Presidents tried to control the 
Company’s affairs by exercising underhand ministerial influence 
in Leadenhall Street. Of these, Henry Dundas, who was favoured 
by circumstance and a peculiar aptitude for such work, was alone 
successful, and, even so, only for a brief period. Far preferable 
was Canning’s open-handed, courteous treatment of the India 
House : under him, whilst the Board interfered least in the 
Directors’ domestic concerns, the home government was most 
harmonious. 

Until towards the close of the period 1784-1834, party politics 
were excluded from the India House to an extraordinary degree. 
However, in reaction to the traditional and openly expressed 
dislike of the Whigs for the Company as a commercial body, the 
Directors on the whole worked more cheerfully and easily imder 
a Tory Government, the great majority of the Court’s acrimonious 
disputes with the Board taking place when the Whigs were in 
office. 

The course of events between 1784 and 1834 showed that it 
was hardly possible to govern India from England, yet the influ¬ 
ence of the home government on British Indian policy was pro¬ 
found. In the first place, as was conclusively proved in the cases 
of Minto and Amherst, the strong support of at least one party 
at home was essential for a successful Governor-Generalship. 
Only two Governors-General, Wellesley and Lord Hastings, were 
bold or rash enough to ignore the principles of Indian policy laid 
down in London; and it was they who most extended the Com¬ 
pany’s territories in India. Yet Wellesley derived his initial 
inspiration from Dundas in England, and acted in the belief that 
the Ministry would continue to support him. Hastings’s policy 
was partly thrust on him by the march of events ; even so, it 
was severely conditioned by orders from home as was particularly 
shown in his settlement and treaties with the native states, 
1818-23, which aimed at avoiding all possibility of interference 
by the Company in their internal administration. 

The part played by the Directors in moulding the home govern¬ 
ment’s Indian policy has in general been misrepresented or ignored. 
Much the greater proportion of the home government’s ordinary 
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/as performed at the India House. In matters that required 
Secrecy the Act of 1784 had undoubtedly given the Board the 
predominant voice, but the Directors’ influence, exercised through 
the Secret Committee, was clearly perceptible. Until 1829, the 
Secret Committee enjoyed much greater power and privileges than 
it could legally claim. 1 The Court of Directors, too, could exert 
considerable influence in extreme cases by its unrestrained power 
of recalling the Governor-General. For instance, the Government 
had much ado to maintain Wellesley and Amherst in India for 
as long as it did. The Directors uniformly maintained a non- 
aggressive external policy, but not from “ timidity and the narrow 
views of a commercial body ”, as Wellesley averred. They were 
sincerely, if wrongly, convinced that, on the one hand, with the 
“ assumption ” of the Carnatic and the conquest of Mysore, 
British power in India had reached its greatest extent consistent 
with stability; and, on the other hand, that it was possible for 
the Company to live at peace with its neighbours in India, how¬ 
ever much the latter might fight among themselves. 

The influence of the India House on policy is clear because, 
although no less than seventeen changes took place in the Presi¬ 
dency of the Board between 1784 and 1834, the home authorities 
were in this period usually at one in opposing aggression and 
expansion on the part of the Company in India. Down to 1798, 
the Directors and Dundas were almost in complete agreement on 
the conduct of external policy ; the Secret Committee dictated 
the terms of the settlement made by Barlow in India, 1806-07 ; 
over the period 1818-29, the Directors actuated the policy of 
non-intervention. Only four of the Presidents differed funda¬ 
mentally from the Directors in their view of external policy; 
namely, Henry Dundas for a brief period, 1798-1800 ; Dartmouth, 
who blindly, unthinkingly supported Wellesley right or wrong ; 
Ellenborough and Grant, both of whom were greatly influenced 
by the reasoning of Benjamin Jones. By acting as a brake on 
the speed of the Company’s expansion, the Directors unwittingly 
benefited British power in India, which was thereby afforded 
periodic intervals of peace in which to consolidate and organise 
its resources. Howevei, by maintaining their short-sighted policy 
of non-intervention in the internal affairs of the native states, 


1 The Secret Committee, between 1784 and 1834, always discussed the Board’s 
secret drafts, frequently sent them back to the Board lor amendment, and at 
times, between 1813 and 1816, communicated them to the Court of Directors. 
It is quite wrong to say, as in Cambridge History of India , V, 315, that the Secret 
Committee “could neither discuss nor disclose ” the Boards Secret Drafts. 
For further discussion of these points see my articles on the Secret Committee ; 
Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African Studies, London, 1940. 
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long after its absurdity had become evident, they caused un¬ 
necessary misery in India. 

The ruling class in England in the late eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries seldom praised the Board without at the 
same time censuring the Directors—perhaps because the latter 
were closely associated with commerce and with the upstart 
Nabobs. The Directors were “ those worthy cheesemongers ”, 
“ those mean-spirited men ”, those “ paltry shabroons ”. When¬ 
ever their conduct failed to satisfy the Government, the latter 
usually termed it as either “ factious ” or “ parsimonious ”. 1 
Wellesley and the Grenville Whigs fostered the legends, which 
historians have ac ’.epted and repeated, 2 first, that the Directors’ 
India policy was determined by their anxiety to keep the Com¬ 
pany’s dividend at a high level, and by their desire to increase 
their patronage; secondly, that it was uniformly marked by 
financial and commercial mismanagement. 3 The truth is less 
one-sided than this. In the first place, the Company’s dividend 
was fixed by the Act of 1784 at 8 per cent., and by the Act of 
1793 at 10£ per cent., and, moreover, it was payable from the 
sure profits on the China trade. Furthermore, if the Directors’ 
desire to increase their patronage had formed the motive force 
of their policy, they would not have maintained, as they did, so 
steady an opposition to the conquests of Wellesley and Hastings, 
which, of course, materially increased their patronage. 4 In the 
second place, the Direction was mainly composed of successful 
business men and retired administrators ; men vvitli a knowledge 
of India or experience in financial management. The Presidents 
of the Board seldom enjoyed the same advantages, and, in the 
period 1784-1834, it was they, not the Directors, who committed 
the greatest mistakes in financial policy ; especially by originating 
and pressing on an unconvinced and hesitant Direction, unsound 
schemes for the liquidation of the Company’s Indian debt. The 
failure of these schemes impoverished the Company’s home treasury, 
and ^ he public revelation in 1811 of the Company’s desperate finan¬ 
cial position brought undeserved disrepute on the India House. 

1 Of. J. II. Rose, Pitt and the Great War, 460. 

2 Of. Grant-Robertson, England under the. Hanoverians, 419, who alludes to the 
Directors, “with dividends as their ideal ”; and C. K. Webster, Castlereagh's 
Foreign. Policy, 1812-15, p. 13, who refers to the East India Company, “eager 
for dividends ”. 

3 See Parkinson, Trade in the Eastern Seas, 1793-1813, 17. 

4 The yearly average of cadet a appointed, 1793-97, was 134, but from 1798 to 
18o5, 338. Tho increase in the average annual number of surgeons appointed 
was similarly from 22 to 31 . Proprietors' Report on Allowances (1814), 113. 
Before Lord Hastings’s Governor-Generalship the yearly average of writers 
appointed was 40: between 1826 and 1830, about 65. 
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relieve Wellesley from the onus of having added some 
',000,000 to the Indian debt during his Governor-Generalship, 
his friends created the myth that the Directors had deliberately 
incurred the major portion of this debt in order to increase the 
size of the Company’s commercial Investments. By 1833, the 
outports’ propaganda had spread far and wide the belief that the 
Directors were continually borrowing from the Indian territorial 
revenues to bolster up the Company’s declining, ill-managed 
commerce. Nothing could be more untrue. Throughout the 
period 1784-1834, the Company’s territorial branch was indebted 
to its commercial branch. 1 The Directors’ commercial policy, 
though unenterprising, and at times vitiated by the greed of the 
Shipping interest, was governed by a praiseworthy solicitude for 
the welfare of the manufacturers with whom they dealt, whether 
in England or in India. Realising clearly the intimate connection 
of politics and commerce, so long as the Company retained its 
monopoly of British trade with India they neatly dovetailed their 
political and commercial instructions. 2 The Directors’ Financial 
Letters to India were models of sound advice, and by their own 
unremitting attention to the Company’s financial interests they 
facilitated the task of the Govemors-General. 

The machinery of home government, which had been devised 
in 1784 to supervise the Indian Governments, proved to be not 

1 In 1793, Dundas accepted as correct the statement that the Indian territorial 
revenues were indebted to the Company’s trade for £5,000,000. (Bruce, Historical 
Plans for Government of lndia t 325. Cf. also the statements of Bosanquet mid 
Castlereagh in Nov. 1802, Add. MSS. 13814, if. 1, 29.) In Jul. 1S00, Charles 
Grant publicly and ably confuted Arthur Wellesley’s statement that between 
1793 and 1804 the commerce had borrowed nearly £G,000,lHX) from the Indian 
territory. (Cf. Pari. Hist . 1st Series, VI, 1074, 19 Jul. 1804; ibid. VII, 1044, 
10 Jul. 1800.) After an exhaustive investigation tho Select Committee of the 
Commons reported in 1811 that between 1792 and 1809 the Company’s commerce 
had supplied the Indian Governments with an excess of £1,629,701. (bee 
Report II (1810), 62-65 ; Report III (1811), 357-59.) Between 1813 and 1824, 
the amount paid by the Company’s commerce on behalf oi the Indian territories 
exceeded by £1,500,000 the remittances from India. (Wilson, History of India, 
U, 562-65.) The debt duo to commerce from territory in April 1823, was 

264,000. (Commercial Correspondence , 1832, Appendix, Finaiu :, Territorial - 
CommercJal Branch . No. ill. Article 7.) £2,000,000 of territorial charges were 
defrayed in 1827-28. (Wilson, op. cii. HI, 233.) In 1833, after an analysis ot 
the Company’s accounts had been made by a trained accountant appointed y 
the Board, the Select Committee of the Commons concluded that between u 14 
and 1829 tho commerce had supplied tho territory with an excess oi almost 
£5,000,000. (Aubor, Rise if British Power in India. II, 680.) 1 ho accountant 

Alan Pennington. (Court to Board, 11, f. 118.) , 

a Pitt’s India Act erred in not giving consistency to the Company » poutical 
and commercial functions. It has usually and rightly been assumed that the 
pommercidl duties of the Company were incompatible v>Ah th- responsibility 
Involved in the government of extensive territories. At the same tune it should 
he noted that the seuior Directors of the Company, who managed its political 
huBinc 8g> were concerned only in a minor degree with its commercial attans. 
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inefficient for its purpose, and it lasted with only minor changes 
down to 1858. Conciliation and courtesy were the essential 
ingredients in the oil which eased its movements ; the system was 
unworkable with a Buckinghamshire at the Board; with a 
Bosanquet or Grant as Chairman friction occurred ; with a Can- 
Ding as President, or a Baring in the “ chair ”, the machinery 
moved freely. 

The great advantage enjoyed by the home government was that 
of detachmenr ; it could view the Indian scene from afar, it could 
compare developments in Madras with those in Bengal. As a 
consequence, the home government at times pierced to the heart 
of a matter more c uickly than the “ men on the spot ”, as when 
it realised the inevitability of higher teaching in India being 
conducted through the medium of English, or when it checked 
the Bengal Government’s attempt to force if? system of district 
administration on the other British provinces in India. Indeed, 
it performed its best and most beneficial work in ensuring that 
the system of district administration, as developed not in Bengal 
but in Madras, should become the characteristic mode of adminis¬ 
tration in India. Its main fault lay in the slowness inevitable 
in a government of “ checks ”, but the importance of such a defect 
was largely offset by the time that communications took to reach 
India, and the large degree of discretion which the Indian Govern¬ 
ments necessarily enjoyed. From the time of Henry Dundas, 
the Presidency of the Board had not been held by a man of real 
eminence, except as a springboard to a better position. The 
Presidents, almost without exception, saw India, of which they 
usually knew little, in terms of the English political situation. 
It was the Court of Directors which provided the necessary know¬ 
ledge and stability in home government. Differences of opinion 
between the two authorities arose most frequently over appoint¬ 
ments to high offices, and over the conduct of commercial, financial 
and external policy. Disputes over high appointments, usually 
and illegally provoked by the constant, regrettable tendency of 
the Government to deny the Directors of even a privilege of veto 
on its nominations, 1 led more commonly to compromise than to 
the victory of either party; in matters of principle and policy, 
on the other hand, disputes were usually fought out to the end, 
and, until nearing the close of the period, the Directors held their 

1 According to law the Directors nominated to the superior posts. In practice 
the Ministry nominated and the Directors successfully contended for the right 
to exercise a veto. Pitt’s India Act declared that the Directors’ nominations 
were to be “subject to the approval of the Crown’ . This qualifying phrase 
was removed in 1786 and not restored until the Charter Act of 1813. 
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united Direction could always effectively resist the 
Government-. 1 

On the whole, taking into consideration the number and variety 
of controversial subjects dealt with by the home authorities, 
serious collisions between them were very few indeed, 2 and both 
in 1813 and in 1833 the Parliamentary Select Committees com¬ 
mented on the noiselessness with which the machinery worked. 
►So long as the Court of Directors maintained its independence 
and constituted a check on an otherwise uncontrolled President 
of the Board of Commissioners, this noiselessness w r as a sign of 
the machine’s efficiency. But, towards the end of the period 
1784-1834, the Court lost much of its former independence and 
( ke noiselessness of the machine was then rather an indication 
of the Court’s subserviency to the Board. 

1 It is not true of the period 1784-1834 to say, as in Cambridge History of India , 
' > 31G, that “ In the last resort and in matters of real importance the ministry 
could enforco its will on the most factious Court of Directors ”. 

2 Cf. tided Committee Minutes , 1832, Public, 31. 
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APPENDIX I 

LISTS OF EAST INDIA INTERESTS IN PARLIAMENT, 

1780-1834 

(а) Indian interest. (King’s and Company’s service, indie ated by the abbrevia¬ 

tions K.S. and C.S. respectively.) 

(б) Company interest (including City and Shipping interest). 

The “label” F— supported g»J 1780 Parliament . 

;; fc ;; S^Tof} 1784 - 1834 Parliaments - 

These “ labels ” arc based on the division lists in the Parliamentary History, 
and on miscellaneous lists in contemporary newspapers ; also on scattered MSS. 
references and on information supplied in secoudaiy works indicated in the 
bibliography. 

An asterisk after a name indicates that the member was u Indian interest ” 
through relationship. 

The symbol f (used in 1784 and 1802 Parliaments only) indicates that the 
member was sitting in Parliament for the first time. 

Members of Parliament, whose only connection with tho East India Company 
was their possession of India stock, have not been included. In this period 
there wore seldom less than 00 or more than 100 such members in Parliament. 

At the end of each list, “ possible ” members of the East India interests 
have been indicated. In these cases, I have been unable to prove that the 
member of Parliament was identical with tho person of the same name who 
had served in India. 
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Date. 
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»P 

Indian Interest: 
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A' 

K.S. 
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Graham, Goo. 

Kinross-shire 
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Member. 


Seat. 


Date. 


Indian Interest (contd.): 
Kirkman, Jn.* 

Legh, Thos. P. 
Monckton, Edw. 

Palk, Rbt. 

Peachey, John 
Pigot, Hugh* 

Plurner, Wm.* 

Pulteney, Wm.* 

Rouse, Chas. W. B. 
Rumbold, Sir Tho3. 

„ Wm. R * 
Skelton, Arnold J. 

Smith, Jn. M;* 

„ Rich. . 

Strachey, Hy. 

Stratton, Geo. 

Stuart, And.* 

Sykes, Fran. 

Townson, Jn. 

Wraxall, Nath. 


London 
Newton 
Stafford 
Ashburton 
New Shoreham 
Bridgnorth 
co. Hertford 
Shrewsbury 
Evesham 
Yarmouth 
(I. of W.) 
Weymouth 
Eye 

Wendover 

»» 

Bishop’s Castle 

Callington 

Lanarkshire 

Shaftesbury 

Milborne Port 

Hindon 


d. Nov. 1780 
el. May 1783 


el. Apr. 1781 

el. Apr. 1781 
res. Apr. 1782 


Company (City and Shipping) Interest: 


Baker, Wm. 

Baring, Jn. 

Boyd, Jn. 

Brett, Chas. 
Cockburn, Sir Ja9. 
Dempster, Geo. 
Durand, Jn. 
Fletcher, Hy. 
Frederick, Jn. (2) 
Gregory, Rbt. 
Harrison, Jn. 
Henniker, Jn. 
Hotham, Sir Rich. 

James, Sir Wm. 

Johnstone, Geo. (1) 
Keene, Whit. 
Lushington, Sto. (1) 
Macpherson, Jas. 
Pardoc, Jn. 

Purling, Jn. 
Roberts, Jn. 

Rogers, Jn. 

Rous, Thos. B. 
Smith, Sam. (jun.) 
Stephenson, Jn. 
Steward, Gab. 
Thornton, Hy. 
Walpole, Rich. 
Webb, Jn. 
Wilkinson, Jacob 
Womb well, Sir Geo. 


Hertford 

Exeter 

Wareham 

Clifton Dartmouth el. Apr. 1782 


Peebles 

Cupar 

Seaford 

co. Cumberland 

Cliristchurch 

Rochester 

Gt. Grimsby 

Dover 

Southwark 

West Logo 

Lostwitliiel 

Montgomery 

Hedon 

Camelford 

Camelford 

Weymouth 

Taunton 

Penryn 

Worcester 

Ilchestrr 

Tregony 

Weymouth 

Southwark 

Gt. Yarmouth 

Gloucester 

Honiton 

Huntingdon 


el. Jan. 1781 


fel. Sept. 1781 
id. Jan. 1784 
el. Dec. 1780 

el. Dec. 1783 


d. Mar. 1782 
res. Dec. 1782 


el. Sept. 1782 


el. Apr. 1781 
d. Nov. 1780 
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'ossible members of E.I: Interests, together with details of the Indian service 
of persons of tho samo name : 

Hcytesbury 


Burton, Fran. 
Knight, Jn. G. 

Mitchell, David R. 

Murray, Alex. 
Ross, Geo. 


Scott, Thos. 


Sutton, Jn. 


Aldborough 

Lyme Regis 

Peeblcs-shire 

Cromartyshire 

Bridport 

Newark 


el. Dec. 1780 D.M. Army 
List, p. 36 

el. Jan. 1784 Company’s 

army, Ben¬ 
gal, 1780 

el. Dec. 1780 Owner E. 

Indiaman, 

1767 

el. Mar. 1783 Bombay 

writer, 1/73 
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ough v,witer, 
1766. E.I. 
Stock pro¬ 
prietor 
Company’s 
armv, Ben¬ 
gal 1767-81. 
E.I. Stock 
proprietor 

el. Jan. 1783 Captain E. In¬ 
diaman, 1772 
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Parliament: May 1784-June 1790. (Pitt’s Ministry.) 


Member. 

Seat. 

Date. 

Indian Interest: 

Campbell, Sir Arch. 

Stirling 

d. Aug. 1789 

Cathcart, Chas.t 

Clackmannanshire d. Nov. 1788 

Elphinstone, Geo. K. 

Dumbartonshire 


Fidlarton, Wm. 

Haddington 

el. Jun. 1787 

Munro, Sir Hector 

Inverness 


Barclay, Rbt.y 

Kincardineshire 

el. Jun. 1788 

Barwell, Rich. 

St. Ives 


Bonfield, Paul 

Malmesbury 

el. Fob. 1790 

Benyon, Rich.* 

Peterborough 


Brodie, Alex.f 

Nairnshire 

el v Dec. 1785 

CaU, Jn.f 

CaUington 


Carnegie, Sir Davidf 

Aberdeen 


CHvo, Edw.* 

Ludlow 
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Bishop^ Castle 


Cotsford, Edw.f 

Midhurst 

cl. Jun. 1784 

Edmonstone, Sir Arch.* 

Ayr 


Farrer, Th<*3. 

Warcham 


Francis, Philipf 

Yarmouth 
(I. of W.) 

d. Jan.1780 

Franklaml, Sir Tlios.* 

Think 

Grant, Jn.t 

Fowey 

res. Feb. 1786 

Hill, Jn.f 

Shrews bury 

el. Oct. 1784 

Legh, Thos. P. 
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Monckton, Edw. 

Stafford 

el. Mar. 1787 

Falk, LawTenoe*t 
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Indian Interest (contd.): 
Palk, Sir Rbt. 

Peachey, John 
Plumer, Wm.* 

Pulteney, Wm.* 

Rouse, Chas. W. B. 
Rumboid, Sir Tkos. 
Scott, Jn. W.f 
Strachey, Hy. 

Stuart, Jas. 

Sullivan, Rich. J.f 
Sumner, Geo.f 
Syke3, Sir Francis 
Townson, Jn. 

Vansittart, Geo.f 
Watherston, Dal.f 
Wraxall Nath. 
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Ashburton 
New Shoreham 
co. Hertford 
Shrewsbury 
Evesham 
Weymouth 
West Looe 
Bishop’s Castle 
Buteshire 
New Romney 
Ilchester 
Wallingford 
Milbome Port 
Berkshire 
Boston 
Ludgcrshall 


Date. 

res. Mar. 1787 


el. Jan. 1787 
el. Feb. 1787 

res. Jan. 1787 
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Amyatt, Jas. 


Southampton 
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Company (City and Shipping) 
Abercromby, Burnetf 
Atkinson, Rich.f 

Baring, Fran.f 
,, Jn. 

Brett, Chas. 

Darell, Lionelf 
Dempster, Geo. 

Devaynes, Wm. 

Fletcher, Sir Hy. 

Frederick, Sir Jn. (2) 

Kannay, Sir Sam.f 
Harrison, Jn. 

Hunter, Jn.f 

Johnstone, Geo. (1) 


leone, Whit, 
langston, Jn.f 
.emesurier, Paulf 
faepherson, Jas. 
'ardoe, Jn. 

‘restou, Rbt.f 
urling, Jn. 

Rogers, Jn. 
mith, Jn.f 
„ Josh.f 
„ Nath.f 
„ Sam. (jun.) 

„ Sam. (2)f 

„ Wm.f 
tepkenson, Jn. 
toward, Gab. 
Itornton, Hy. 

„ Rbt.f 

„ Sam.f 

^ebb, Jn. 


Interest: 

Clackmannanshire el. Nov. 1788 


New Romney 

Grampound 

Exeter 

Sandwich 

Hedon 

Cupar 

Barnstaple 

co. Cumberland 

Christchurch 

Camelford 

Gt. Grimsby 

Leominster 

Hchester 

Montgomery 

Sudbury 

Southwark 

Camelford 

Plympton Earl 

Dover 

Weymouth 

Helston 

New Romney 

Devizc3 

Rochester 

Worcester 

St. Germains 

Sudbury 

Plympton Earl 

Weymouth 

Southwark 

Bridg water 

Kingston 

Gloucester 


fel. Jun. 1784 
\d. Jun. 1785 

cl. Jul. 1784 

el. Feb. 1785 
res. Feb. 1787 

el. Jun. 1784 

res. Apr. 1786 
res. Jun. 1784 
el. Dec. 1788 

el. Sept. 1788 

res. Mar. 1786 
el. Jul. 1785 
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ossiblc members of E.I. Interests , together with details of the Indian service 
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Adams, Jas. 

West Looe 

el. Aug. 1784 Owner E- 

Indiaman, 
1769 

Hunt, Tho3. 

Bodmin 

d. Nov. 1789 Owner E. 

Indiaman, 

1760 

Jennings, Ceo. 

Thetford 

Company’s 
army, Ben¬ 
gal/ Eng¬ 
land, 1777 

Knight, Jn. G. 

Aid borough 

Sec List I 

Ross, Geo. 

Kirkwall 

fel. Mar. 1786 See List I 
\d. Jun. 1786 

Scott, Thos. 

Bridport 

Soo List I 

Sutton, Jn. 

Newark 

LIST III 

See List I 

Parliament: 

August 1790-May 1796. 

(Pitt’s Ministry.) 

Member. 

Seat. 

Date. Remarks. 

Indian Interest: 

Bickerton, Sir Rich. 

Rochester 

d. Mar. 1792 K.S. 

Campbell, Sir Arch. 

Stirling 

d. May 1791 

Fullarton, Wm. 

Horsham 

el. Oct. 1793 

King, Sir Rich. 

Rochester 

el. May 1794 

Macleod, Norman 

Inverness-Bhire 

»» 

Maitland, Thos. 

Haddington 

»♦ 

Munro, Sir Hector 

Inverness 

»» 


Balfour, Jn. 

Barclay, Rbt. 

Barham, Jos.* 

Barwell, Rioh. 

Benfield, Paul 

»> i) 

Benyon, Rich.* 

Brodie, Alex. 

Call, Jn. 

Callander, Alex. 

Calvert, Thoa. 

Church, Jn. B. 

Clive, Edw.* 

„ Rbt. (2)* 

„ Wm* 

Bent, Jn. 

B’Oyly, Sir Jn. H. 
Edmonstone, Sir Arch.* 
Franois, Philip 
Graham, Geo. 

Grant, Lewis A. 

Halhed, Nath. B. 

Hill, Jn. 

Hippibloy, Jn. C. 


Orkney 

Kincardinesliiro 

Stockbridge 

Winchelsea 

Malmesbury 

Shaftesbury 

Peterborough 

Elgin 

Calling ton 

Aberdeen 

St. Mawes 

Wend over 

Ludlow 

Ludlow 

Bishop’s Castle 

Lancaster 

Ipswich 

Dumbartonshire 

Bletchingley 

Kinross-shire 

Elginshire 

Lymington 

Shrewsbury 

Sudbury 


C.S. 


res. Feb. 1792 
el. Jun. 1793 
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j cl. Feb. 1792 
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Indian Interest ( conid .) : 
Impey, Sir Elijah 
Johnson, Rich. 

Law, Evan 
Legh, Thos. P. 
Monckton, Edw. 

Palk, Lawrence* 

Plumer, Wra.* 

Pulteney, Win.* 

Scott, Jn. W. 

Smith, Rich. 

Stracliey, Hy. 

Stuart, And.* 

Sullivan, Jn. 

„ Rich. J. 
Sumner, Geo. 

Sykes, SL Fran. 
Templer, Geo. 
Vansittart, Geo. 

Wood, Mark 
Wraxail, Nath. 
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Seat. 

Date. 

Remarks. 

New Romney 


C.S. 

Milborne Port 

/el. Jun. 1791 
[res. Feb. 1794 

99 

Westbury 

res. Jan. 1795 

99 

Newton 


99 

Stafford 


99 

Ashburton 


99 

co. Hertford 


ft 

Shrewsbury 


99 

Weobley 


99 

Wareham 


99 

Bishop’s Castle 


99 

Weymouth 


99 

Old Sarum 


99 

New Romney 


99 

Guildford 


99 

Wallingford 


99 

Honiton 


99 

Berkshire 


99 

Milborne Port 

el. Feb. 1794 

99 

Wallingford 

res. Mar. 1794 

99 


GG 


Amyatt, Jas. 


Baillie, Jas. 


Southampton 


Private 

merchai 

Horsham 

d. Oct. 1793 

•» 


00 

G 

00 
GG 
GG 
GG 
GG 
0 0 
O 

0 

00 

GG 

00 

GG 

0 

O 

GG 

GG 

GG 

G 

G 

GG 


Company (City and Shipping) 
Baker, Wm. 

Baring, Fran. 

Baring, Jn. 

Curtis, Wm. 

Dance, Nath. 

Darell, Lionel 
Devayne3, Wm. 

Fletcher, Sir Hy. 

Frederick, Sir Jn. (2) 

Hanuay, Sir Sam. 

Harrison, Jn. 

Hunter, Jn. 

Keene, Whit. 

Langston, Jn. 

Lemesurier, Paul 
Lushington, Wm. 
Macphereon, Jas. 

Mills, Wm. 

Pardoe, Jn. 

Preston, Rbt. 

Scott, David (1) 

99 99 99 

Smith, Geo. 

„ Josh. 


Interest: 
co. Hertford 
Chipping 
Wycombe 
Exeter 
London 
East Grinstead 
Hedon 
Barnstaple 
Cumberland 
co. Surrey 
Camelford 
Gt, Grimsby 
Leominster 
Montgomery 
Bridgwater 
Southwark 
London 
Camelford 
St. Ives 
West Looe 
Cirencester 
Forfarshire 
St. Andrews 
Lostwithiel 
Devizes 


Nath. 


Rochester 


el. Feb. 1794 


el. Nov. 1794 
d. Jan. 1791 


el. Mar. 1795 
d. Mar. 1796 


res. Apr. 1796 
cl. Apr. 1796 
el. Mar. 1791 

el. Mar. 1792 
d. May 1794 








GG 

0 

G 

GG 

GG 

GG 

G 

O 

00 


Member. 
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Seat. 


Smith, Sam. (jun.). 

„ Sam. (2) 

„ Wm. 
Stephenson, Jn. 
Thornton, Hy. 

„ Rbt. 

„ Sam. 

Watson, Jas. 
Wobb, Jn. 
Williams, Rbt. 


Ludgershall 

Leicester 

Camelford 

Tregony 

Southwark 

Colchester 

Kingston 

Bridport 

Gloucester 

co. Carnarvon 


Date. 


Company (City and Shipping) Interest (contd.): 


313 


Remarks. 


Jel. Apr. 1791 
\ d. Jun. 1793 

el. Jan. 1791 
d. May 1794 


res. Mar. 1795 
d. Feb. 1795 


Possible members of E.I. Interests, together with details of the Indian service 
of persons of the same name : 

Adams, Jas. Hind on See List II 

Knight, Jn. G. Aldborough See List I 


LIST IV 

Parliament: July 1796-June 1802. (Pitt’s Ministry. March 1801, Addington’s 
Ministry.) 


G 

G 

G 

G 

0 

0 

G 


Member. 

Indian Interest: 
Aberoromby, Sir Ralph* 
„ Sir Rbt. 
Elphinstone, Geo. K. 
Fullarton, W r m. 

King, Sir Rich. 
Maitland, Thos. 

Munro, Sir Hector 

Adair, Rbt. 

Agnew, Jn. 

Alexander, Boyd 
Barclay, Rbt. 

Barham, Jos.* 

Barwell, Rich. 

Benfield, Paul 
Benyon, Rich.* 

Brodie, Alex. 

„ Jas. 

Duller, Jn. 

Call, Sir Jn. 

I Virnegie, Sir David 
Clivo, Rbt, (2)* 

„ Wm* 

Dallas, Goo. 

Dent, Jn. 

Dickinson, Wm. (2)* 
Dupr6, Jas. 

Farquhar, Jas.* 


Seat. 


Date. 


Clackmannanshire res. Feb. 1798 
„ el. Feb. 1798 


Stirlingshire 
Ayrshire 
Rochester 
Haddington 
Inverness 

Appleby 

Stockbridge 

Renfrewshire 

Kincardineshire 

Stockbridge 

Winohelsc a 

Shaftesbury 

Peterborough 

Elgin 

Elginshire 

East Looe 

Callington 

Forfarshire 

Ludlow 

Bishop’s Oaatlo 

Newport (I. of W.) 

Lancaster 

Ilchester 

Gatton 

Aberdeen 


ros. Jan. 1802 
el. Nov. 1796 

el. Mar. 1802 


el. Jun. 1799 
el. Apr. 1799 

d. Jun. 1797 
res. Apr. 1799 
ros. Dec. 1796 

d. Oct. 1796 


d. Apr. 1801 


el. May 1800 


el. Apr. I860 
el. Jan. 1802 


Remarks. 


K.S. 


C.S. 
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<8L 


G 


O 

G 

O 

0 


0 

o 


0 

G 


G-OI 

0 


Member. 

Indian Interest ( contd.): 

Frankland, Sir Thos. (2)* 
„ Wm. (2) 
Golding, Edw. 

Hobhouse, Ben. 
Johnstone, Geo. (2) 

Law, Evan 

Legli, Thos. P. 

Lloyd, Jn. 

McNaughten, Edm. A.* 
M&cpherson, Jn. 
Monckton, Edw. 

Palk, Lawrence* 

„ Walter 4 
Petrie, Jn. 

„ Wm. 

Plumer, Wm.* 

Pulteney, Sir Wm.* 
Rouse, Chas. W. B. 

Smith, Chas. 

Spalding, Jn. 

Strachey, Hy. 

Strange, Jas. 

Stuart, And.* 

„ Fred. 

Sykes, Sir Franc. 
Vansittart, Geo. 

Wilkins, Walt. 

Wood, Mark 


G Amyatt, Jas. 

Jodrell, Hy.* 

Company (City and Shipping) 
Angerstein, Jn. 

0 I Baker, Wm. 

G ! Baring, Sir Fran. 

O | „ Jn. 

Boyd, Walt. 

Curtis, Wm. 

Dance, Nath. 

Darell, Sir Lione 
Devaynes, Wm. 

Fletcher, Sir Hy. 

Fraser, Simon 
Frederick, Sir Jn. (2) 
Harrison, Jn. 

Hunter, Jn. 

Keene, Whit. 

Langston, Jn. 

Lubbock, Jn. 

Lushington, Sir Ste. (1) 

„ Wm. 

Hellish, Wm. 


Seat. 

Date. 

Remarks. 

Thirsk 

res. Nov. 1801 

C.S. 

99 

el. Nov. 1801 

it 

Fowey 

el. Jun. 1799 

tt 

Bletchingley 

el. Feb. 1797 

it 

Aldeburgh 

cl. Mar. 1800 

it 

Newtown 

el. May 1802 

tt 

(I. of W.) 


Newton 

d. Sopt. 1797 

tt 

co. Flint 

res. Nov. 1799 

it 

co. Antrim 


tt 

Horsham 


tt 

Stafford 


tt 

co. Devon 


tt 

Ashburton 


tt 

Gatton 

res. Apr. 1800 

tt 

East Retford 

tt 

co. Hertford 


tt 

Shrewsbury 

res. Feb. 1800 

tt 

Bramber 

M 

Saltash 

el. Dec. 1796 

tt 

New* Galloway 
Bishop’s Castle 


It 


It 

East Grinstead 


»> 

Weymouth 

d. May 1801 

tt 

Buteshire 


tt 

Wallingford 


tt 

Berkshire 


tt 

co. Radnor 


tt 

Newark 


it 

Southampton 


Private 

merohant 

Gt. Yarmouth 

el. Oct. 1796 

tt 


Interest: 

Camelford 

co. Hertford 

Caine 

Exeter 

Shaftesbury 

London 

East Grinstead 

Hedon 

Wincholsea 

Cumberland 

InvemooS-shire 

Surrey 

Thetford 

Leominster 

Montgomery 

Minehead 

Bossiney 

Michael 

London 

Gt. Grimsby 


el. Dos. 1796 


res. Jun. 1797 




u 

£ 

Member. 

Scat. 

Date. 

Remarks. 

a 

Company (City and Shipjring) Interest ( contd .): 



G 

Metcalfe, Thos. T. 

Abingdon 



G 

Preston, Rbt. 

Cirencester 




Robarts, Abe 

Worcester 



G 

Scott, David (1) 

St. Andrews 



G 

Smith, Geo. 

Midhurst 

el. Dec. 1800 



,, Jn. 

East Looo 

res. Jly. 1799 


G 

„ Josh. 

Devizes 


G 

„ Sam. (2) 

Leicester 



0 

„ Wm. 

Sudbury 




Thelusson, Chas. 

Evesham 



G 

Thornton, Hy. 

Southwark 



G 

„ Rbt. 

Colchester 



G 

„ Sam. 

Kingston 



0 

Williams, Sir Rbt. 

co. Carnarvon 




Wodehouse, Jn. 

Gt. Bedwin 




Possible members of E.I. Interests , together with 

details of the Indian service 


of persons of the 

same name : 




Adams, Jas. 

Bramber 


See List II 


Baird, Rbt. 

Haddington . 

res. Mar. 1802 Surgeon to 




Nawab of 
Arcot, 1775 



Brooke, Hy. 

co. Donegal 

el. Feb. 1801 

Madras civi¬ 



lian. Eng¬ 
land, 1779. 
E.I. Stock 
proprietor 






Leigh, Fran. 

Wexford 

fel. Nov. 1801 
[res. Feb. 1802 

Captain E. 
Indiaman, 





1793. 


Spencer, Jn. 

Wilton 

el. Feb. 1801 

Bombay 




writer, 1771. 
E.I. Stock 
proprietor 




Taylor, Wm. 

Leominster 


Bengal 
writer, 1771. 





E.I. Stock 





proprietor 


i 




LIST V 


Parliament: August 1802-October 1806. (Addington’s Ministry. May 1804, 
Pitt’s Ministry. February 1806, Grenville-Fox Ministry.) 


o 

r-» rH 

M W) t i! 4J 

? 3 aay 

< < < < o 


0 

o 


Member. 


Indian Interest: 
Coote, Sir Eyre (2)*f 
Fraser, Alex. M.f 
Fullarton, Wm. 
Maitland, Thos. 

Pole, Sir Chas. l.f 
Popham, Homo 


G 


Symes, Michaelf 
TYoubridge, Sir Thos.f 
Wellesley, Sir A.f 


Seat. 


Queen’s County 
Cromartyshire 
Ayrshire 
Haddington 
Newark 
Yarmouth 
(I. of W.) 
Carlow 

Gt. Yarmouth 
Rye 


Date. 


res. Feb. 1806 

res. Apr. 1803 
res. Feb. 1805 

ei. Mar. 1804 
res. Jan. 1S0G 
el. Jun. 1806 

el. Apr. 1806 


Remarks. 


K.S. 


»> 

»» 

»» 

»» 

»» 

a 


0000 


OOOOG 

OOOOG 

GGOGO 

GGGGO 

GOG 

GGGGO 

OOOO 

OOOOG 

OOOOG 

GGOO 

OOOOG 

GGOO 


OOOOG 

OOOOG 

0 

OOOOG 

OOOOG 

GGOGO 

OOOOG 

OOOOO 

GGOG 


Adair, Rbt. 
Alexander, Boyd 
Allan, Alex.f 
Baillie, Evanf 
Barham, Jos.* 

Birch, Jos.f 
Brodie, Jas. 

Buller, Jn. 

Burroughs, Wm.f 

Butler, Chas.f 
Carnegie, Sir David 
Chapman, Chas.f 

Clive, Rbt. (2)* 

„ Wm.* 

Cockerell, Chas.f 
Coombe, Harvey C.* 
Crawford, Rbt.f 
Dallas, Rbt.f 

>> » 

Dent, Jn. 

Dickinson, Wm. (2)* 
Dupr6, Jas. 

Farquhar, Jas.* 
Fitzhugh, Wm.f 
Francis, Philip 
Franicland, Wm. (2)* 
Golding, Edw. 

Greene, Wm.f 

Hill, Jn. 

Hippisley, Sir Jn. C. 
Hobhcuse, Ben. 
Johnstone, Geo. (2) 
Leycester, fiugh*f 
McNaughten, Edm. A.* 
Monckton, Edw. 


Camelford 
Glasgow 
Berwick 
Bristol 
Stock bridge 
Nottingham 
Elginshire 
East Looe 

Enniskillen 

Kilkenny 
Forfarshire 
Newtown 
(I. of W.) 
Ludlow 

Bishop’s Castle 

Tregony 

London 

East Retford 

Michael 

Kirkaldy 

Lancaster 

Lostwithiel 

Aylesbury 

Aberdeen 

Tiverton 

Apploby 

Thirsk 

Plymplon Earl 

Dungarvan 

Shrewsbury 

Sudbury 

Grampound 

Hedon 

Milbome Port 
co. Antrim 
Stafford 


el. Apr. 1803 


/el. Dec. 1802 
{res. Mar. 1806 

d. Jun. 1805 
res. Jun. 1805 


res. Feb. 1805 
cl. Mar. 1805 


cl. Jul. 1803 


ol. Jun. 1805 


C.S. 

*» 

it 

it 

it 

it 

it 

it 

it 

tt 

it 


it 

a 

tt 


a 

it 

it 

tt 

tt 

M 

ti 

tt 

tt 

tt 

it 

tt 

it 

tt 

it 

it 

tt 

it 

tt 










0000 
000G 
0000 
0000 
OOG 
0 0 0 0 G 
GGOGO 
OOOG 


GGOGO 


OOOOG 

GG 

GGGGO 

GGGG 

GG 

GGOO 

GG 

GGGG 
GO OG 

0 

0 


OOOOG 

GOOGO 


OOG 

gqggo 

GGGGO 


GGOO 
0 0 OOG 
OOOOG 
GGGGO 
OOOOG 
GO 
GGGGO 
OOOOG 


GGGGO 

GQGGG 
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Member. 

Seat. 

Date. 

Remarks. 

Indian Interest (contd.): 




Moore, Geo. P.*f 

Queenborough 

res. Mar. 180G 

C.S. 

„ Peterf 

Coventry 

el. Mar. 1803 


Palk, Sir Lawrence* 

co. Devon 



„ Walt. 

Ashburton 



Paxton, Sir Wm.f 

Carmarthen 

el. Dec. 1803 

,, 

Plumer, Wm.* 

co. Hertford 



Porcher, Josias du Pr6f 

Bodmin 



Pultenoy, Wm.* 

Shrewsbury 

d. Jun.1805 

ft 

Ross, Pat. 

Horsham 

d. Oct. 1804 


Scott, Claudef 

Malmesbury 


ft 

Smith, Chas. 

Westbury 


tt 

Spalding, Jn. 

New Galloway 

res. Jul. 1803 

tt 

Stewart, Clias.f 

co. Londonderry 



Strachoy, Sir Hy. 

East Grinstead 


tt 

Strange, Jas. 

Oakhampton 

res. Apr. 1804 

tt 

Sullivan, Jn. 

Aidborough 


tt 

„ Rich. J. 

Seaford 

d. Jul. 1806 

tt 

Sykes, Sir Fran. 

Wallingford 

d. Feb. 1804 

»> 

Vansittart, A. (2)*t 

New Windsor 

el. Feb. 1804 


„ Geo. 

Berkshire 


tt 

Wilkins, Walt. 

co. Radnor 


tt 

Willoughby, IIy.*t 

Newark 

el. Feb. 1805 

ft 


Amyatt, Jas. 

Jodrell, Hy.* 
Pauli, Jas.j 


Southampton 

Bramber 

Newtown 


el. Jun. 1805 


Company (City and Skipping) Interest: 


Atkina, Jn.| 

Baker, Win. 

Baring, Sir Fran. 
Blaekbume, Jn.f 
Bruce, Pat. C.f 
Gumming, Geo.f 
Curtis, Sir Win. 
Devaynes, Wm. 

Dundas, Phil.j* 

Durand, Jn. H.f 
Fletcher, Sir Hy. 
Frederick, Sir Jn. (2) 
Grant, Chas. (l)t 
Harrison, Jn. 
Hudleaton, Jn.t 
Inglis, Sir Hughf 
Keene, Whit. 

Langston, Jn. 

Leigh, Jas. H.f 
Lubbock, Jn. 
Lnshington, Sir Ste. (1) 
Meilish, Wm. 

Metcalfo, Sir Thos. T 


Arundel 
eo. Hortford 
Chipping Wycombe 
Newport (I. of W.) 
Evesham 
Nairn 
London 
Barnstaple 

Gat ton 

^Maidstone 
Cumberland 
Surrey 

Inverness-shire 
Thotford 
Bridgwater 
Ashburton 
Montgomery 
Portarlington 
Marlborough 
Leominster 
Penryn 
Gt. Grimsby 
Abingdon 


el. Feb. 1805 


el. Dee. 1803 


(el. Jan. 1803 
(res. Apr. 1805 


el. Jun. 1804 


el. Mar. 1806 


Private 

merchant 











GGOGO 
GGOGO 
GGOGO 
GGOGO 
OOOOG 
GGOGO 
OOOOG 
GO 
GOOGO 
GGOGO 
GGOGO 
GGOG 


OG 

OOOOG 

0 


Member. 
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Seat. 


<SL 


Date. 


Remarks. 


GGOGO 

0 


GGOGO 

OOOOO 

GGGGO 

GGGG 

0 


Company (City and Shipping) Interest (contd) 
Warwick 

Coventry el, 

Winchelsea 


Mills, Chas.f 
„ Wm. 
Moffat, Wm.f 
Morris, Rbt.f 
Preston, Sir Rbt. 
Prinsep, Jn.f 
Robarts, Ate 
Scott, David (1) 

» (2)t 


Gloucester 
Cirencester 
Queenborough 
Worcester 
St. Andrews 
Yarmouth 
(I. of W.) 
Midhurst 
Wendover 
Devizes 
Leicester 
Norwich 

Kingston on Hull 

Evesham 

Tregony 

Southwark 

Colchester 

Kingston 

Bletchingley 


el, 


May 1805 
Aug. 1805 


Nov. 1805 
Jan. 1800 


Smith, Geo. 

„ Jn. 

„ Josh. 

„ Sam. (2) 

„ Wm. 

Stainforth, Jn.f 
Thelusson, Chas. 

„ Geo. W.| Tregony el. Aug. 1804 

Thornton, Hy. 

„ Rbt. 

„ Sam. 

Walsh, Jn. B. (l)f « . 

Wedderburn, Sir Davidf Cupar el. Nov. 1805 

White, Matthewf Hytho 

Wigram, Rbt. (1)| Fowey el. Dec. 1802 

Williams, Sir Rbt. co. Carnarvon 

„ Rbt. (2)f Wootton Bassett 

Possible members of E.I. Interests, together with details of the Indian 
service of persons of the same name : 


Adams, Jas. 
Robinson, Jn. 


Spencer, Jn. 
Williams, Jn. 


Harwich 
Bishop’s Castle 


Wilton 

New Windsor 


See List II. 
Calcutta mer¬ 
chant. E.I. 
Stock pro¬ 
prietor 

res. May 1804 See List IV. 

Bengal fac¬ 
tor, 1790. 
E.I. Stock 
proprietor 
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LIST VI 

Parliament: December 1806-April 1807. (Grcnville-Fox Ministry. March 
1807, Portland’s Ministry.) 


G 


Member. 


Seat. 


Date. 


Indian Interest: 


Cotton, Stapleton 

Newark 

Ferguson, Ron. C. 

Kirkaldy 

Fraser, Alex. M. 

Ross-shire 

Mackenzie, Jn. R. 

Kirkwall 

Monson, Wm. 

Lincoln 

Pole, Sir Chas. M. 

Plymouth 

Popkam, Home 

Shaftesbury 

Symes, Michael 

Heytesbury 

Wellesley, Sir A. 

Michael 

„ Hy. 

Eye 

Adair, Rbt. 

Camelford 

Anstruther, Sir Jn. 

Anstruther 

Baillie, Evan 

Bristol 

Barham, Jos.* 

Oakhampton 

Baring, Thos. 

Chipping Wycombe 

Biddulph, Rbt. 

Denbigh 

Brodie, Jas. 

Elginshire 

Buiier, Jn. 

East Looe 

Campbell, Arch. (2)* 

Glasgow 

Clive, Rbt. (2)* 

Ludlow 

„ Wm* 

Bishop’s Castle 

Cockerell, Chas. 

Lostwithiel 

Coombe, Harvey C.* 

London 

Dent, Jn. 

Lancaster 

Dickinson, Wm. (2)* 

Somerset 

Fawcett, Hy. 

Grampound 

Fitzhugh, Wm. 

Tiverton 

Francis, Philip 

Appleby 

Frankland, Wm. (2)* 

Queenborough 

Gordon, Wm. 

Worcester 

Herbert, Edw.* 

Ludlow 

Hippisley, Sir Jn. C. 

Sudbury 

Hobhouso, Ben. 

Hindon * 

Johnstone, Geo. (2) 

Hedon 

Leycester, Hugh* 

Milborno Port 

Long, Rich. 

Wiltshire 

McNaughten, Edm. A.* 

eo. Antrim 

Monckton, Edw. 

Stafford 

Montgomery, Hy. C. 

Michael 

Moore, Peter 

Coventry 

Palk, Sir Lawrence* 

Devon 

„ Walt, 

Ashburton 

Paxton, Sir Wm. 

Carmarthen co. 

Plumer, Wm.* 

co. Hertford 

Porcher, Jo.das du Pr6 

Bletchingley 

»> n »» 

Dundalk 

Strachey, Sir Hy. 

East Grinstead 


Remarks. 


K.S. 


el. Jan. 1807 
el. Jan. 1807 
el. Apr. 1807 Private Secretary to 
Gov.-Gen., 1798 
1801 

C.S. 


el. Jan. 1807 


el. Feb. 1807 


el. Jan. 1807 


res. Jan. 1807 
el. Jan. 1807 
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G 


. r oml - r. 


Seat. 


Indian Interest (contd.): 

Vansittart, Geo. Berkshire 

Wilkins, Walt. co. Radnor 

Willoughby, Hy.* Newark 

Wood, Mark Gatton 

„ Thos.* Brecon 


Howorth, Humph. 
Jodrell, Hy.* 


Evesham 

Bramber 


Company (City and Shipping) Interest : 


Baker, Wm, 
Bannerman, Jn: A. 
Baring, Alex. 

„ Hy. 

Bonham, Hy. 

Bruce, Pat. C. 

Curtis, Sir Wm. 
Frederick, Jn. (2) 
Grant, Chas. (1) 
Jackson, Jn. 

Keene, Whit. 

Langston, Jn. 

Leigh, Jas. H. 

Lubbock, Jn. 
Lushington, Sir Ste. (1) 
„ Ste. (2) 
Mellish, Wm. 

Metcalfe, Sir Thos. T. 
Mills, Chas. 

„ Wm. 

Morris, Rbt. 

Ponthieu, Jn. de 
Robarts, Abe. 

Shaw, Jas. 

Simson, Geo. 

Smith, Geo. 

„ Jn. 

„ Josh. 

„ Sam. (2) 
Stainforth, Jn. 
Thornton, Hy. 

„ Rbt. 

Wedderburn, Sir David 
Wigram, Rbt. (2) 

„ Sir Rbt. (1) 
Williams, Sir Rbt. 
Woolmore, Jn. 


<SL 


Date. 


Kemarks. 


C.S. 


Private merchant 


co. Hertford 
Bletchingloy 
Taunton 
Bossiney 
Leominster 
Rye 
London 
Surrey 

Inverness-shire 

Dover 

Montgomery 

Bridgwater 

Gt. Bedwin 

LeominBter 

Plympton Earl 

Gt. Yarmouth 

Middlesex 

Abingdon 

Warwick 

Coventry 

Gloucester 

Helston 

Worcester 

London 

Maidstone 

W T endover 

Nottingham 

Devizes 

Leicester 

Kingston on Hull 

Southwark 

Colchester 

Cupar 

Fowey 

Wexford 

co. Carnarvon 

Westbury 


el. Jan. 1807 


d. Feb. 1807 


Possible members of E.l. Inle.resls, together with details of the Indian servi> ‘ 
of pcr 3 ons of the same name : 


Adams, Jas. 
Brooke, Hy. 
Ramsay, Jn. 
Robinson, Jn. 
Taylor, Win. 


Harwich 
co. Donegal 
Aberbrothock 
Bishop's Castle 
Barnstaple 


el. Mar. 1807 


See List II 
See List IV 
Bengal factor, 170 
See List V 
See List IV 








Parliament: June 1807-September 1812. (Portland’s Ministry. November 1809, 
Perceval’s Ministry. May 1812, Liverpool’s Ministry.) 


Jun 1807. 
Apr 1809. 

A Dr 1812. 

Member. 

t 

Indian Interest: 

Seat. 

Date. 

Remarks, 

G 

Bcresford, Wm. 

co. Waterford 

el. Jun. 1811 

K.S. 

GG 

Clinton, Hy. 

Boroughbridge 

el. Feb. 1808 

« 

GGG 

Cotton, Stapleton 

Newark 



000 

Ferguson, Ron. C. 

Kirkaldy 


9t 

GG 

Fraser, Alex. M. 

Ross-skire 

d. Nov. 1809 

»» 

G 

Mackenzie, Jn. R. 

Kirkwall 

res. May 1808 

M 

G 

If If 

Sutherland 

fel. May 1808 
\d. Sept. 1809 


0 

Monson, Wm. 

Lincoln 

d. Jan. 1808 


GG 

Murray, Jn. 

Wootton Bassett 

res. May 1811 

II 

G 

*> »» 

W eymouth 

el. May 1811 


000 

Pole, Sir Chas. M. 

Plymouth 

»» 

GGG 

Popham, Home 

Ipswich 


II 

G 

Rainier, Peter 

Sandwich 

d. Apr. 1808 

>1 

G 

Wellesley, Sir A. 

Newport 

res. Apr. 1809 

II 

G 

.. Hy. 

Eye 

res. Apr. 1809 Private Secretary 
to Gov.-Gen., 
1798-1801 

GGO 

Adair, Rbt. 

Camelford 


c.s. 

OG 

Alexander, Jas. 

Old Sarurn 

el. May 1812 

II 

Allan, Alex. 

Berwick 

,, 

00 

An8tmther, Sir Jn. 

Anstruther 

d. Aug. 1811 

II 

G 

Attersol, Jn. 

Wootton Bassett 

el. Mar. 1812 


00 

Baillie, Evan 

Bristol 


II 

0 0 

Barham, Jos.* 

Stock bridge 


„ 

000 

Baring, Tlios. 

Chipping Wycombe 

II 

000 

Biddulpli, Rbt. 

Denbigh 


II 

0 

Campbell, Arch. (2)* 

Glasgow 

res. Jun. 1809 

II 

G 

ft M ft 

Inverury 

el. Apr. 1812 


ggg 

Clive, Hy.* 

Ludlow 


„ 

GGG 

„ Wm.* 

Bishop’s Ca9tle 


II 

GG 

Cockerell, Chas. 

Bletchingley 

el. Jan. 1809 

II 

000 

Cpombe, Harvey C.* 

London 


II 

000 

GGO 

Cuthbert, Jas. R. 

Dent, Jn. 

Appleby 

Lancaster 


II 

GGG 

Dickinson, Wm. (2)* 

Somerset 


II 

GGG 

Drummond, Jas. 

Perthshire 

el. Mar. 1812 

♦1 

Dupre, Jas. 

Chichester 


II 

GGG 

Farqukar, Jas.* 

Aberdeen 


II 

GGG 

Fitzhugh, Wm. 

Tiverton 


II 

000 

Frankland, Wm. (2)* 

Thirsk 


•» 

GGG 

Gordon, Wm. 

Worcester 


II 

G 

Graham, Thos. 

Kinross-shire 

el. Jun. 1811 

1* 

GGO 

Herbert, Edw.* 

Ludlow 


II 

000 

Hipnialey, Sir Jn. C. 

Sudbury 

* 

If 

000 

Hobhouse, Ben. 

Hindon 


II 

Qi 

0 O' 

Hume, Jos. 

Johnstone, Geo. (2) 

Weymouth 

Hedon 

el. Jan. 1812 

II 

ggg 

Leyoester, Hugh* 

Milborne Pori- 


II 






Member. 

Indian Interest ( contd .); 


APPENDIX I 


Seat. 


GGG 

OG 

GGG 

GGO 

GG 

OOO 

GOO 

GG 

OG 

OG 

GG 

G 

00 

000 

GGG 

GGG 

GGG 

GGG 


Long, Rich. 
Lusliington, Ste. R. 
McNaughten, Edm. A.* 
Monckton, Edw. 
Montgomery, Hy. C. 
Moore, Peter 
Palk, Sir Lawrence* 

„ Walt. 

Porcher, Josias du Pr6 
Prendergast, Mich. G. 
Scott, Claude 
Sullivan, Jn. 

Sumner, Geo. H.* 
Vanderheyden, David 
Vansittart, Geo. 
Wilkins, Walt. 
Willoughby, Hy.* 

Wood, Mark 
„ Thos* 


Wiltshire 

Rye 

co. Antrim 

Stafford 

co. Donegal 

Coventry 

Devon 

Ashburton 

Old Sarum 

Saltash 

Dungarvan 

Ashburton 

Surrey 

East Looe 

Berkshire 

co. Radnor 

Newark 

Gatton 

Brecon 


Date. 


el. Jul, 1807 


el. Feb. 1808 


res. Feb. 1811 

el. Apr. 1809 
el. Mar. 1809 
el. Feb. 1811 


0 0 Howorth, Humph. Evesham 

GGG Jodrell, Hy .* Bramber 


OOO 

GGG 


GGG 

G 

GOG 

GGG 

OOO 

000 

GGG 

OOO 

0 

COO 

GGG 

OOO 

OOO 

GOG 

0 

OOO 

GGG 

OOG 

OOO 

OOO 

GGG 

OOO 

OOO 

OG 

0 

OOO 


Company (City and Shipping) Interest: 


Baring, Alex. 
Bonham, Hy. 

Bruce, Pat. C. 

Curtis, Sir Wm. 
Grant, Chas. (2) 

„ ( 1 ) 
Hume, Sir Abe 
Jackson, Jn. 

Keene, Whit. 

Leigh, Jas. H. 
Lubbock, Jn. 
Lusliington, Ste. (2) 
Maxwell, Wm. 
Mellish, Wm. 

Mills, Chas. 

„ Wm. 

Morris, Rbt. 
Ponthieu, Jn. do 
Robarts, Abe 
Shaw, Sir Jas. 
Simson, Geo. 

Smith, Geo. 

„ ,Jn. 

„ Josh. 

„ Sam. (2) 

„ Wm. 
Stainforth, Jn, 
Thelusson, Geo. W. 
Thornton, Hy. 


Taunton 

Leominster 

Dundalk 

London 

Fortrose 

Inverness-shire 

Hastings 

Dover 

Montgomery 

Gt. Bedwin 

Leominster 

Gt. Yarmouth 

Peebles 

Middlesex 

W arwick 

Coventry 

Gloucester 

Westbury 

Worcester 

London 

Maidstone 

Wondover 

Nottingham 

Devizes 

Leicester 

Norwich 

Kingston on Hull 

Barnstaple 

Southwark 


fel. Aug. 1807 
{res. Jul. 1808 

el. Nov. 1811 


res. Jun. 1808 


cl. Mar. 1810 


d. Jan.1812 


<SL 

Remarks. 

C.S. 


Private 

merchant 
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GGO 

OG 

OG 


GGG 

GGG 

GGG 

OOO 




Member. 


Seat. 


Date. 


Company (City and Shipping) Interest ( contd .): 


Thornton, Rbt. 
„ Sam. 

„ Wm. 


Colchester 

Surrey 

Bridgwater 


Wedderburn, Sir David Cupar 
Wigram, Rbt. (2) Fowey 

Wm. New Ross 

Williams, Sir Rbt. co. Carnarvon 

„ Rbt. (2) Kilkenny 


Remarks. 


Changed name to 
Astell, June 
1807 


el. Feb. 1809 


Possible members of E.I. Interests , together with details of the Indian service 
of persons of the same name * 


Brooke, Hy. 
Owen, Jn. 


Richardson, Wm. 


Robinson, Jn. 
Taylor, Wm. 


co. Donegal 
Pembroke 


co. Armagh 


Bishop’s Castle 
Barnstaple 


d. Feb. 1808 See List IV 
el. Sept. 1809 Company’s army, 
Bengal. Eng¬ 
land, 1809 
Madras writer, 
1779. El. 
Stock proprie¬ 
tor 

See List V 
See List IV 


O O 
G G 


LIST VIII 

Parliament: November 1812-June 1818. (Liverpool’s Ministry.) 


I a 


GGG 


O O 
GGG 

O 

OOO 
OOO 
G 


Member. 

Indian Interest: 
Abercroinby, Sir Rbt. 
Clinton, Hy. 

Cole, Chris. 

Coote, Sir Eyre (2)* 
Cotton, Stapleton 
Ferguson, Ron. C. 
Hart, Geo. V. 
Mackintosh, Sir Jas. 
Maitland, Sir Tkos. 
Murray, Sir Jn. 

Pole, Sir Chas. M. 

Abercroinby. Jn. 

Alexander, Jas. 
Attersol, Jn. 

Barham, Jos.* 

Bwing, Sir Thos. 
Birch, Jos. 

Puller, Chas. 
Burroughs, Sir Wm. 


Heat. 


Banffshire 
Bcroughbridge 
co. Glamorgan 
Barnstaple 
Newark 
^Kirkaldy 
co. Donegal 
Nairnshire 
Jodburgh 
Weymouth 
Plymouth 


Date. 


el. Sept. 1817 
res. May 1814 


el. Jun. 1813 
res. Jul. 1813 


Clackmannanshire 
Old Sarum 

Wootton Bassett jes. Apr. 1813 
Stookbridge 
Chipping Wycombo 
Ludgcrshall ol. Dec. 1812 

West Looe res. Mar. lolG 

Colchester el. Mar. 1817 


Remarks. 


K.S. 


c.s. 






APPENDIX I 



Member. 

Indian Interest ( contd .): 


Scat. 


<SL 

Date. Remarks. 



Chetwode, Sir Jn.* 

Newcastle under 

el. Jul. 1815 

C.S. 



Lyme 




3 Cockerell, Chas. 

Seaford 

el. Feb. 1816 

,, 

0 

0 Coombe, Harvey C.* 

London 

res. Jun. 1817 



Dickinson, Wm. (2)* 

Somerset 

/el. Dec. 1812 
{res. Jul. 1816 

a 

G G 

Douglas, Wm. (2) 

Plympton Eail 

>t 

0 0-G< 

3 Doveton, Gabriel 

Lancaster 



G G ( 

3 Drummond, Jas. 

Perthshire 


tt 

G G ( 

3 Dunlop, Jas. 

Kirkcudbright 


a 

G ( 

3 Farquhar, Jas. 

Aberdeen 


tt 

0 

Fawcett, Hy. 

Carlisle 

d. Mar. 1816 

t» 


Fitzliugh, Wm. 

Tiverton 


t> 

0 

Frankland, Wm. (2)* 

Thirsk 

res. Mar. 1815 


G G C 

Golding, Edw. 

Downton 

el. Apr. 1813 

■tt 


Gordon, Wm. 

Worcester 

tt 


Hippisley, Sir Jn. C. 

Sudbury 


tt 


Hobhouse, Sir Ben. 

Hindon 


tt 


Honyman, Rich. B. 

Orkney 


tt 


Johnstone, Geo. (2) 

Hedon 

d. Dec. 1813 

tt 

G G G 

Lushington, Ste. R. 

Canterbury 


tt 

G G 

McNaughten, Edm. A. 

* Orford 


tt 

G G 

Macqueen, Thos. P.* 

East Looe 

el. Apr. 1810 

tt 

G G G 

Marjoribanks, Jn.* 

Buteshire 

tt 

0 G G 

Marsh, Chas. 

East Retford 


n 


Montgomery, Hy. C. 

Yarmouth 

res. Mar. 1816 

tt 

0 0 0 

Mooro, Peter 

Coventry 


tt 

G G G 

Pechell, Sir Thos. B.* 

Downton 

el. Apr. 1813 

tt 

0 0 0 

PJumer, Wm.* 

Higham Ferrers 

it 

G G G 

Porcher, Josias du Pr6 

Old Sarum 


~r 

G G G 

Prendergast, Mich. G. 

Saltash 


tt 

0 

Rickards, Rbt. 

Wootton Bassett 

/el. Apr. 1813 
Ires. Jul. 1816 

n 


Rose, Hugh 

Nairnshire 

res. Jun. 1813 

tt 

0 0 

Smith, Rbt. P. 

Grantham 


tt 

G G G 

Sullivan, Jn. 

Ashburton 


tt 


Sumner, Geo. H.* 

Surrey 


„ 

G G 

Thornton, Wm. (2) 

New Woodstock 

el. Jun. 1814 

tt 


Vanderheyden, David 

East Looo 

res. Apr. 1810 

tt 


Wilkins, Walt. 

co. Radnor 


„ 


Willoughby, Hy.* 

Newark 

el. May 1817 

tt 


Wodehousc, Edm.* 

Norfolk 

tt 

G G G 

Wood, Sir Mark 

Gatton 


tt 

G G G 

„ Thos,* 

Brecon 


tt 


Wyatt, Chas. 

Sudbury 


tt 

00-GG 

Forbes, Chas. 

Beverley 


Private 

merchant 

0 0 0 

Howorth, Humph. 

Evesham 


it 


Company (City and Shipping) Interest: 



G G G 

Allan, Alex. 

Berwick 



G 0 G 

Astcll, Wm. 

Bridgwater 




Atkina, Jn. 

London 









Member. 


Date. 





O 

0 

0 


o 

G 
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<SL 


Remarks. 


Company (City and Shipping) Interest ( contd .) : 


0 

0 

Baring, Alex. 

Taunton 


G 

G 

Curtis, Sir Wm. 

London 


G 

G 

Grant, Chas. (1) 

Inverness-shire 


G 

G 

>» a (2) 

Fortrose 


G 

G 

Hume, Sir Abo 

Hastings 


G 

G 

Jackson, Jn. 

Dover 


0 

0 

Keene, Whit. 

Montgomery 


G 

G 

Leigh, Jas. H. 

Gt. Bedwin 

res. Mar. 1818 



»» a a 

Winchester 

el. Mar. 1818 



Lubbock, Jn. 

Leominster 


G 

G 

Mellish, Wm. 

Middlesex 


G 

G 

Mills, Chas. 

Warwick 



G 

Money, Wm. T. 

Wootton Bassett 

el. Jul. 1816 



Morris, Rbt. 

Gloucester 

d. Oct. 1816 


0 

Robarts, Abe. 

Worcester 

d. Dec. 1816 

0 

G 

Robinson, Geo. A. 

Hon i ton 




Shaw, Sir Jas. 

London 


0 


Simson, Geo. 

Maidstone 


G 

G 

Smith, Geo. 

Wendover 


0 

0 

I* Jn. 

Nottingham 




„ Josh. 

Devizes 


0 


„ Sam. (2) 

Leicester 




„ Wm. 

Norwich 


£ 

G 

Stainforth, Jn. 

Kingston on Hull 


G 

G 

Tayler, Jn. 

Lymington 

el. Aug. 1814 



Thornton, Hy. 

Southwark 

d. Feb. 1815 



», Rbt. 

Colchester 

re3. Mar. 1817 

G 

G 

„ 1 Sam. 

Surrey 

el. Nov. 1813 



„ Wm. 

Ne»v Woodstock 

res. Nov. 1813 



Weddorbum, Sir David 

Cupar 




White, Matthew 

Hytho 



G 

Wigram, Rbt. (2) 

Fowey 




Wildman, JaB. B. 

Colchestor 

el. Feb. 1818 

0 

G 

Williams, Sir Rbt. 

co. Carnarvon 


G 

G 

„ Rbt. (2) 

Dorchester 



Possible members of E.I. Interests , together with details of the Indian 
service of persons of the same name : 

Richardson, Wm. co. Armagh ® e0 ^ist V ^ 

Robinson, Jn. „ Bishop’s Castle See kist v 
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LIST IX 



00 

oo 

rH 

9 


0 

G 


G 

G 

O 

0 

G 

G 

0 

G 

G 

G 

G 

G 


0 

G 

G 

G 

G 

0 

0 

G 

G 

G 

G 

G 

G 

0 


G 

G 

0 

G 

0 


Parliament: August 1818-February 1820. (Liverpool’s Ministry.) 


Member. 


Seat. 


Date. 


Eemarka. 


Indian Interest: 
Ferguson, Sir Ron. C. 
Hart, Geo. V. 
Mackintosh, Sir Jas. 
Nugent, Sir Geo. 

St. John, Fred. 


Kirkaldy 
co. Donegal 
Knaresborough 
Buckingham 
Oxford 


K.S. 

tt 

it 


Alexander, Jas. 

Old Sarum 


Barham, Jos.* 

Stockbridge 


Baring, Sir Thos. 

Chipping Wycombe 


Birch, Jos. 

Nottingham 


Blake, Rbt. 

Arundel 

el. Oct. 1819 

Campbell, Arch. (2)* 

Dundee 


Cockerell, Chaa. 

Evesham 


Davies, Thos. H.* 

Worcester 


Dent, Jn. 

Poole 


Dickinson, Wm. (2)* 

Somerset 


Doveton, Gabriel 

Lancaster 


Drummond, Jas. 

Perthshire 


Dunlop, Jas. 

Kirkcudbright 


Fitzhugh, Wm. 

Tiverton 

res. Jul. 1819 

Fleming, Jn. 

Gatton 


Graham, Thos. 

Kinross-shire 

d. Sept. 1819 

Humo, Jos. 

Montrose 


Lushington, Ste. R. 

Canterbury 


McNaughten, Edm. A.* 

Orford 


Mocqueen, Thos. P.* 

East Looe 


Marjoribanks, Sir Jn.* 

Berwickshire 


Moore, Peter 

Coventry 


Pechell, Sir Tho3. B.* 

Downton 

el. Feb. 1819 

Plumer, Wm.* 

Higham Ferrers 


Ricketts, Chas. M. 

Clifton Dartmouth 

el. Jun. 1820 

Staunton, Sir Geo. T. 

Michael 


Sumner, Geo. H.* 

Surrey 


Wilkins, Walt. 

co. Radnor 


Willoughby, Hy.* 

Newark 


Wodehouso, Edra.* 

Norfolk 


Wood, Thos.* 

Brecon 



C.S. 


tt 


tt 

it 


it 

it 


Forbes, Cbas. Malmesbury 

Ho worth, Humph. Evesham 


Private merchant 

tt t> 


Company (City and Shipping) Interest : 


Allan, Alex. 
Astoll, Wm. 
Baring, Alex. 
Camming, Geo. 
CartiB, Sir Wm. 
Ellice, Edw. 
Gladstone, Jn. 


Berwick 

Bridgwater 

Taunton 

Naim 

Bletchingley 

Coventry 

Lancaster 


el. Feb. 1819 
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O o 

55 
<x> qo 


3 » 


G 

G 

00 

GG 

0 


GG 

00 

00 


Member. 

Seat. 

Date. 

Company (City and Shipping) Interest ( conid .) 

• 

Grant, Chas. (2) 

Inverness-shire 


,, Rbt. 

Banff 


Innes, Jn. 

Grampound 


Jackson, Sir Jn. 

Dover 


Kinnaird, Doug. J. 

Bishop’s Castle 

el. Jul. 1819 

Leigh, Jas. H. 

Winchester 


Lubbock, Jn. 

Leominster 


Hellish, Wm. 

Middlesex 


Mills, Chas. 

Warwick 


Money, Wm. T. 

Wootton Bassett 


Pearse, Jn. 

Devizes 


Robarts, Abe. W. 

Maidstone 


Robertson, Alex. 

Grampour.u 


Smith, Geo. 

Wendover 


„ Jn. 

Midhurst 


„ Sam. (2) 

»» 


„ Wm. 

Norwich 


Stewart, Jn. 

Camelford 

el. Apr. 1819 

Tayler, Jn. 

Yarmouth 

res. Mar. 1819 

Taylor, Jn. B. 

Hythe 

res. May 1819 

Wigram, Sir Rbt. (2) 

Lostwithiel 

Wildman, Jas. B. 

Colchester 


Williams, Sir Rbt. 

co. Carnarvon 


„ Rbt. (2) 

Dorchester 


Possible members of E.L Interests , together with details of 

persons with the samo name : 


Brown, Jas. 

co. Mayo 


Richardson, Wm. 

co. Armagh 


Robinson, Jn. 

Bishop’s Castle 

LIST X 

d. Jul. 1819 

Parliament: 

April 1820-Juno 1826. 

(Liverpool’s 1 

Member. 

Seat. 

Date. 


Remarks. 


Company’s army, 
Madras. Eng¬ 
land. ISIS. E.L 
Stock proprietor 
See List VII 
See List V 


Remarks. 


Indian Interest: 

Cole, Chris. 

East, Sir Edw. H. 
Ferguson, Sir Ron. C. 
Hart, Geo. V. 
Mackintosh, Sir Jas. 
Nightingall, Sir Miles 
Nugent, Sir Geo. 

Alexander, Jas. 
Barham, Jos.* 
Baring, Sir Thos. 
Birch, Jos. 


co. Glamorgan 
Winchester 
Kirkaldy 
co. Donegal 
Knaresborough 
Eye 

Buckingham 

Old Sarum 
Stockbridgo 
Chipping Wycombe 
Nottingham 


K.S. 


el. Feb. 1823 


O.S. 


res. Jul. 1822 






misrfcy. 
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£< ! 

Member. 

Seat. 

Date. 

Remarks. 

< H 

Indian Interest (could.) 
Blake, Rbfc. 

Arundel 

d. Feb. 1823 

C.S. 

GC 

r Campbell, Arch. (2)* 

Glasgow 



G C 

Cherry, Geo. H. 

Dunwich 



GC 

Cockerell, Chas. 

Evesham 



OC 

Davies, Thos. H.* 

Worcester 




Dent, Jn. 

Poole 




Dickinson, Wm. (2)* 

Somerset 



G 

Doveton, Gabriel 

Lancaster 

d. Apr. 1824 


G 

Drummond, Jas. 

Perthshire 

res. Apr. 1824 


GC 

Dunlop, Jas. 

Kirkcudbright 

»» 


Farquhar, Jas.* 

Portarlington 

cl. M-r. 1824 


GG 

Farquharson, Arch. 

Elgin 



G 

Fleming, Jn. 

Saltash 

cl. Jun. 1820 


00 

Hume, Jos. 

Montroso 



GG 

Lushington, Ste. R. 

Canterbury 



G 

McNaughten, Edm. A.* 

Orford 

el. May 1820 


GG 

Macqueen, Thos. P.* 

East Looe 


GG 

Marjori banks, Sir Jn.* 

Berwickshire 



00 

Moore, Peter 

Coventry 



GG 

Pechell, Sir Thos. B.* 

Downton 



0 

Plumer, Wm.* 

Higham Ferrers 

d. Feb. 1822 


GG 

Pollen, Sir Jn. W.* 

Andover 



GG 

Prendcrgast, Mich. G. 

Galway 



G 

Ricketts, Chas. M. 

Clifton Dartmouth 

res. Apr. 1822 


GG 

Smith, Rbt. P. 

Lincoln 


GG 

Staunton, Sir Geo. T. 

Michael 



GO 

Sumner, Geo. H.* 

Surrey 



G 

Trant, Wm. H. 

Oakhampton 

el. Jun. 1824 


G 

White, Hy. 

co. Dublin 

el. Fob. 1823 


GG 

Wilkins, Walt. 

co. Radnor 




Willoughby, Hy.* 

Newark 



GG 

Wodehouse, Edm.* 

Norfolk 



GG 

Wood, Thos.* 

Brecon 


M 

00 

Fairlie, Sir Wm. 

Leominster 


Private morel; 

GO 

Forbes, Chas. 

Malmesbury 


» *t 


Company (City and Shipping) Interest: 



GG 

Alexander, Josias 

Old Sarum 



GG 

As tell, Wm. 

Bridgwater 



0 0 

Bail lie, Jn. 

Iledon 



0 0 

Baring, Alex. 

Taunton 



0 

„ Hy. 

Colchester 

si. Jul. 1820 


G 

Bonham, Hy 

Sandwich 

cl. Fob. 1824 


0 

Boyd, Walt. 

Lymington 

el. Apr. 1823 


GG 

Cumming, Geo. 

Nairn 


GG 

Curtis, Sir Win. 

London 



00 

Ellice, Edw. 

Coventry 



G 

Farquhar, Rbt. T. 

Newton 

el. Feb. 1825 


G 

Gladstone, Jn. 

New Woodstock 


GG 

Grant, Chas. (2) 

Inverness-shire 



G 

GG 

Inglis, Sir Rbt. H. 
limes, Jn. 

Dundalk 

Grampound 

Winchester 

e). May 1824 


G 

Leigh, Jas. H. 

res. Fab. 1823 


GG 

Lindsay, Hugh 

St. Andrews 








miSTfiy 



Member. 
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Date. 


Remarks. 


Company (City and Shipping) Interest ( contd .): 


£9 

G 

00 
GO 

a 

G 

G 
GG 
G 

00 
00 
GG 
GG 
00 
00 
gg 

G 
GG 
GG 

gg 
gg 
0 

Possible members of E.I. Interests , together with details of the Indian service of 
persons with the same name: 

Brown, Jas. co. Mayo See List IX 

Dawson, Jas. H. Clonmel Company’s army, 

Bengal, Eng¬ 
land, 1811 

LIST XI 

. Parliament: July 182G-Juiy 1830. (Liverpool’s Ministry. April 1827, Canning's 
Ministry. January 1828, Wellington’s Ministry.) 


Lushington, Jas. L. 

Petersfield 

el. Apr. 1825 

„ Ste. (2) 

Ilchester 


Marjoribanks, Stew. 

Hytho 


Mills, Chas. 

Warwick 

d. Feb. 1826 

Money, Wm. T. 

Michael 

res. Apr. 1826 

Paxton, Wm. G. 

Plympton Earl 

el. Feb. 1821 

Pearse, Jn. 

Devizes 


Porchor, Hy. 

Clitheroe 

el. Aug. 1822 

Robarts, Abo. W. 

Maidstone 


„ Geo. J. 

Wallingford 


Robertson, Alex. 

Crampound 


Smith, Geo. 

Wendover 


„ Jn. 

Midhurst 


„ Sam. (2) 

Wendover 


„ Wm. 

Norwich 


Stuart-, Jas. (2) 

Huntingdon 

el. May 1824 

Wigram, Rbt. (2) 

Lostwithiel 


„ Wm. 

Wexford 


Wildman, Jas. B. 

Colchester 


Williams, Sir Rbt. 

co. Carnarvon 


„ Rbt. (2) 

Dorchester 



Member. 

Indian Interest : 

Cole, Chris. 

East, Sir Edw. H. 
Evans, Geo. de L. 
Ferguson, Sir Ron. C. 
Hart, Geo. V. 
Mackintosh, Sir Jas. 
Nightingall, Sir Miles 
Nugent, Sir Geo. 

Alcock, Tho.s. 
Alexander, Jas. 
Balfour, Jaa. 

Baring, Sir Thos. 
Birch, Jos. 

Blair, Wm. 


Seat, 


co. Glamorgan 

Winchester 

Rye 

Kirkaldy 
co. Donegal 
Knaresborough 
Eye 

Buckingham 


Date. 


el. Mar. 1830 


d. Oct. 1829 


Remark?. 


K.S. 


Newton 
Old Sarum 
Anatruthcr 
Chipping Wycombe 
Nottingham 

Ayrshire el. May 1829 


C.S. 
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0 

0 
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O 

G 

G 

G 

G 


G 


Member. 

Seat. 

Date. 

Indian Interest (conid .) 

.* 


Duller, Chas. 

West Looo 

res. Feb. 1830 

Campbell, Arch. (2)* 

Glasgow 


Cockerell, Chas. 

Evesham 


Cole, Arthur H. 

Enniskillen 

el. Fob. 1828 

Davies, Thos. H.* 

Worcester 


Dickinson, Wm. (2)* 

Somerset 


Farquhar, Jas.* 

Portarlington 


Hume, Jos. 

Montrose 


Hutchinson, Jn. H. 

co. Tipperary 


Lushington, Ste. R. 

Canterbury 


Macleod, Jn. N. 

Sudbury 

el. Apr. 1828 

McNaughten, Edin. A.* 

co. Antrim 


Macqucen, Thos. P.* 

co. Bedford 


Pollen, Sir Jn. W.* 

Andover 


Prendergast, Guy L. 

Lymington 

res. Jul. 1827 

„ Mich. G. 

Gatton 


Trant, Wm. H. 

Dover 

el. Feb. 1828 

White, Hy. 

co. Dublin 


Willoughby, Hy.* 

Newark 


Wodehouse, Edm.* 

Norfolk 


Wood, Thos.* 

Brecon 


Forbes, Sir Chas. 

Malmesbury 


Company {City and Shipping) Interest : 


Alexander, Hy. 

Barnstaple 


„ Josias 

Old Sarum 

res. Apr. 1828 

Astell, Wm. 

Bridgwater 


Atkins, Jn. 

Arundel 


Baillie, Jn. 

Hedon 


Baring, Alex. 

Callington 


„ ~ Wm. 

Thetford 


Bonham, Hy. 

Ryo 

res. Mar. 1830 

Borradaile, Rich. 

Newcastle under 



Boyd, Walt. 

Curtis, Sir Wm. 
Farquhar, Sir Rbt. 1 
Ferguson, Rbt. C. 
Forbes, Jn. 

Grant, Chan. (2) 

„ Rbt. 

Inglis, Rbt. H. 

»» f» 

Lindsay, Hugh 
Loch, Jas. 

„ Jn. 

Lushington, Jas. L. 

»» ♦ > 

„ 8te. (2) 
Mackinnon, Chas. 
Marjoribanks, Stew. 
Pearse, Jn. 


Lyme 

Lymington 

Hastings 

Hythe 

Kirkcudbright 
Malmesbury 
Inverness-shire 
Fortroso 

Ripon 

Oxford University 
St. Andrew*) 

St, Germains 
Hythe 

Hastings 

Carlisle 

Tregony 

Ipswich 

Hythe 

Devizes 


res. Dec. 1826 
d. Mar. 1830 


fcl. Feb. 1828 
\r;)a. Mar. 1829 
el. Feb. 1829 

el. Jun. 1827 
el. Mar. 1830 
fel. Dec. 1826 
! res. Apr. 1827 
el. Aug. 1827 


<SL 

Bcmarks. 


C.S. 


Private merchant 
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Date. 


Remarks. 


Company (City and Shippi:ig) Interest ( contd .): 


Robarts, Abe. W. 

„ Geo. J. 
Smith, Geo. 

» Jn. 

„ Sam. (2) 

„ Wm. 

Spottiswoodo, And. 
Stewart, Jn. 

Stuart, Jas. (2) 
Ward, Wm. 
Wigram, Wm. 
Williams, Rbt. (2) 
„ Sir Rbt. 


Maidstone 

Wallingford 

Wendover 

Mid hurst 

Wendover 

Norwich 

Saltash 

Beverley 

Huntingdon 

London 

New Ross 

Dorchester 

Beaumaris 


re3. Jun. 1826 


Possible members of E.I. Interests , together with details of the Indian service of 
persons of the same name : 


Brown. Jas. 
Dawson, Jas. II. 

ft »» 

Wemyss, Jas. 
Wood, Jn. 


co. Mayo 
Clonmel 
co. Limerick 
Fifeshire 
Preston 


res. Feb. 1830 
el. Feb. 1830 


See List IX 
See List X 

Bengal judge, 1824 
Captain E. India- 
man, 1816 


Parliament: September 1830-April 
1830, Grey’s Ministry.) 

Member. 

Indian Interest: 

East, Sir Edw. II. 

Ferguson, Sir Ron. C. 

Hart, Geo. V. 

Mackintosh, Sir Jas. 

Nugent, Sir Geo. 

Alexander, Jas. 

Baillie, Hugh 
Balfour, Jas. 

Baring, Sir Thos. 

Blair, Wm. 

^ampbell. Arch. (2)* 

Cockerell, Chas. 

Cole, Arthur H. 

Havies, Thos. H * 

Hickinson, Wm. (2)* 

£*ing, Jas. 

Hodgson, Jn. 

Hume, Joa. 

•lenkiuq. Rich, 
oolinston, Jas. 

Malcolm, Jn. 

Cgjlvy, Wm. 

Holloa, Sir Jn. W * 


LIST XII 

1831. (Wellington’s Ministry. 


November 


u Mich. G. 

^Hnglo, Alex.* 


Seat. 

Date. 

Romatka. 

Winchester 


K.S. 

Nottingham 


tt 

co. Donegal 


tt 

Knaresborough 


it 

Buckingham 


tt 

Old Sarum 


c.s. 

Ryo 

/v* 

tt 

Anstruthcr 


ff 

Chipping Wycombe 


tt 

Ayrshire v 


ft 

Glasgow 


ff 

Evesham 


tt 

Enniekillen 


tt 

Worcester 


tt 

Somorset 


tt 

Wareham 


J» 

Newcastle on Tyne 


tt 

Middlesex 


tt 

Shrewsbury 


tt 

Stirling 

1 

tt 

Launceston 

el. Apr. 1831 

tt 

Forfar 

el. Jan. 1831 

tt 

Andover 


tt 

Weatbury 


tt 

Selkirkshire 


*♦ 



Of ' NDW 



Member. 

Indian Interest ( contd .): 
Russell, Chas. 

Staunton, Sir Geo. T. 
Sumner, Geo. H.* 
White, Hy. 

Willoughby, Hy.* 
Wood, Tho'i.* 

Forbes, Sir Chas. 


APPENDIX I 
Seat. 


Date. 


Reading 

Heytesbury 

Guildford 

co. Dublin 

Newark 

Brecon 

Malmesbury 


res. Feb. 1831 


Company (City and Shipping) Interest : 


Alexander, Josias 

Old Sarum 

Astell, Wm. 

Bridgwater 

Atkins, Jn. 

Arundel 

Baillie, Jn. 

Inverness 

Baring, Alex. 

Callington 

,, Francis (2) 

Thetford 

„ Wm. 

Callington 

Borradaile, Rich. 

Newcastle under Ljmie 

Carnegie, Jas. 

Inverbervie 

Ellice, Edw. 

Coventry 

Ferguson, Rbt. C. 

Kirkcudbright 

Forbes, Jn. 

Malmesbury 

Grant, Chas. (2) 

Inverness-shire 

,, Rbt. 

Norwich 

Inglis, Rbt. H. 

Oxford University 

Loch, Jas. 

Kirkw'all 

„ Jn. 

Hytho 

Lushington, Jas. L. 

Carlisle 

Lyon, David 

Beeralston el. 

Mackillop, Jas. 

Tregony 

Mnekinnon, Chas. 

Ipswich 

Marjoribanks, Stew. 

Hythe 

Pearse, Jn. 

Devizes 

Reid, Jn. R. 

Dover 

Robarts, Abe. W. 

Maidstono 

Smith, Geo. 

Midhurst 

„ Sam (2) 

Wendover 

Stuart, Jas. (2) 

Huntingdon 

Walsh, Sir Jn. B. (2) 

Sudbury 

Ward, Wm. 

London 

WilhamB, Rbt. (2) 

Dorchester 

,, Sir Rbt. 

Beaumaris d. 

Possible members of E.I. Interests, together with 

nersons of the same 

name : 

Brown, Jaa. 

co. Mayo 

„ Wm. 

co. Kerry 

Bruce, Michael 

Uchester 

Wemyas, Jas. 

Fifeshire 

Wood, Jn. 

Preston 


el. Jan. 1831 


Feb. 1831 


<SL 

Remarks. 


c.s. 


Private merchant 


Indian service of 

See List IX 
Company’s army, 
Bombay. Eng¬ 
land 1800. E. 
I. Stock pro¬ 
prietor 

Bengal civilian. 
England, 1817. 
E. I. Stock 
proprietor 
See List XI 
See List XI 
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list xm 

Parliament: June 1831-December 1832. (Grey’s Ministry.) 


Member. 

Indian Interest: 
Duller, Sir Anthony 
Hast, Jas. B. 

Evans, Geo de L. 
Ferguson, Sir Eon. C. 
Mackintosh, Sir Jas. 
Nugent, Sir Geo. 

Alexander, Jas. 
Balfour, Jas. 

Baring, Sir Tlios. 

Blair, Wm. 

Blunt, Sir Chas. 
Cockerell, Chas. 

Cole, Arthur H. 
Davies, Thos. H.* 
Haliburton, Doug. G. 
Hodgson, Jn. 

Hudson, Thos. 

Hume, Jos. 
Hutchinson, Jn, H. 
Jenkins, Eich. 
Johnston, Jas. 
Malcolm, Jn. 

Nowell, Alex. 

Bringle, Alex.* 
Bussell, Chas. 
Staunton, Sir Geo. T. 
Trant, Wm. H. 
White, Hy. 
Willoughby, Hy.* 
Wood, Thos.* 

Forbes, Sir Chas. 


Scat. 

West Looe 
Winchester 
Eye 

Nottingham 
KnareB borough 
Buckingham 


Date. 


d. Jun. 1832 


Remark*. 


K.S. 


Old Sarum 
Haddingtonshire 

Chipping Wycombe res. Jun. 1832 

co. Southampton el. Jun. 1832 

Ayrshire 

Lewes 

Evesham 

Enniskillen 

Worcester 

Forfarshire el. Oct. 1831 

Newcastle on Tyne 

Evesham 


C.S. 


Middlesex 

co. Tipperary 

Shrewsbury 

Stirling 

Launceston 

Westmorland 

Selkirkshire 

Heading 

Heytosbury 

Oakhampton 

co. Dublin 

Yarmouth 

Brecon 

Malmesbury 


res. Aug. 1832 


res. Jul. 1831 


Private merchant 


Company (City and Shipping) Interest: 
Alexander, Josias Old Sarum 


Astell, Wm. 

Atkins, Jn. 

Baring, Alex. 

*J*ice, Edw. 
^rgusou, Kbt. C. 
v^rbes, Jn. 

Dront, Chas. (2) 
r „ Ebt. 

Ebt. IT. 

Coch, Jas. 

. »> Jn. 

p^hington, Ste. (2) 
By on, David 
Maekillop, Jas. 
juangles. Jas. 
mrjoribanks, Stew. 

Waia e> Jn. 


Bridgwater 

Arundel 

Thetford 

Coventry 

Kirkcudbright 

Malmesbury 

Invemcsa-ahire 

Norwich 

Oxford University 

Kirkwall 

Ilythc 

IlcheBter 

Beeralston 

Tregony 

Guildford 

Hythe 

Devize^ 
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Member. Seat. Date. 

Company (City and Shipping) Interest (contd .) ; 

Robarts, Abe. W. Maidstone 

Schonswar, Geo. Kingston on Hull 

Smith, Martin T. Midhurst 

„ Sara (2) Wendover 

Wigram, Wm. New Ross el. Aug. 1831 

Williams, Rbt. (2) Dorchester 

Possible members of E.I. Interests , together with details of the Indian service of 
persons of the same name: 

Mills, Jn. Rochester Captain E. India- 

man, 1815 

Wood, Jn. Preston See List XI 

LIST XIV 

Parliament: January 1833-1834. (Grey’s Ministry.) 


Member. 

Seat. 

Date. 

Remarks. 

Indian Interest: 

Donkin, Sir Rufane 

Berwick 


K.S. 

Evans, Geo. de L. 

Westminster 

el. May 1833 

ff 

Ferguson, Sir Ron. C. 

Nottingham 

tt 

Keppel, Geo. 

Norfolk 


99 

Stanley, Edw. 

Cumberland 


99 

Balfour, Jas. 

Haddingtonshire 


C.S. 

Bannerman, Alex. 

Aberdeen 


99 

Biddulph, Rbt. (2) 

Hereford 


9 9 

Blunt, Sir Chas. 

Lewes 


M 

Brodie, Wm. 

Salisbury 


99 

Cockerell, Chas. 

Evesham 


99 

( ole, Arthur H. 

Enniskillen 


99 

Davies, Thos. H.* 

Worcester 


99 

Haliburton, Doug. G. 

Forfarshire 


99 

Hodgson, Jn. 

Newcastle on Tyne 


99 

Hudson, Thos. 

Evesham 


99 

Hur :e, Jos. 

Middlesex 


99 

Kinloch, Geo. 

Dundee 

d. Apr. 1833 

9 9 

Marjoribanks, Chas. 

Berwickshire 

d. Jan. 1834 

99 

Maxfield, Wm. 

Gt. Grimsby 


99 

Russell, Chas. 

Reading 


99 

Staunton, Sir Geo. T. 

co. Southampton 


99 

Wood, Thos.* 

Brecon 


99 

Buckingham, Jas. S. 

Sheffield 


Private mer< 

Company (City and Shipping) Interest: 



Baillie, Jn, 

Inverness 

d. May 1833 


Baring, Alex. 

Ease* 


„ Fran. (2) 

Thetford 



„ Wm. 

Winchester 



Callander, Jas. H. 

Argyllshire 



Crawford, Wm. 

London 

el. Aug. 1833 


Ellice, Edw. 

Coventry 


Ferguson, Rbt. C. 

Kirkcudbright 



Grant, Chas. (2) 

Inverness-shire 



„ Rbt. 

Finsbury 

res. Jly. 1834 


Grote, Geo. 

London 
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Shipping) 


Seat. 

Interest ( contd .) : 


Inglis, Rbt. II. 
yoch, Jas. 
nushington, Ste. (2) 
Lyall, Geo. 

Mangles, Jas. 
larjoribanks, Stew. 
Reid, Jn. R. 

1 tobarts, Abo. W. 
pankie, Rbt. 

• >tcwart, Jn. 

Walsh, Jn. B. (2) 
Williams, Rbt. (2) 
¥oung, Geo. F. 


Oxford University 

Kirkwall 

Tower Hamlets 

London 

Guildford 

Hythe 

Dover 

Maidstone 

Finsbury 

Lymington 

Sudbury 

Dorchester 

Tynemouth 


el. Feb. 1833 


Remarks. 


Possible members of E.I. Interests , together with detail 3 of the Indian service of 
persons of the same name : 


Mills, Jn. 
Byle, Jn. 

Todd, Jas. R. 


Rochester 

Macclesfield 

Honiton 


See List XIII 
Bengal civilian, 
England, 1815 
Company’s army, 
Madras. Eng¬ 
land, 1828. E. 


I. Stock pro¬ 
prietor 


APPENDIX II 


LIST OF DIRECTORS, 1784-1833 


(With the Interest ” which each Director represented) 

Ihe Directors were elected for four years. Each year in April six Directors 
went “ out by rotation ’, and were not eligible for re-election until the following 
year. The figures below indicate the year of election. 

The list of Directors in Charles Prinsep's Madras Civilians (the only existing 
printed list so far as I am aware) contains so many errors that it is useless for 
accurate work. The list appended here has been compiled from MSS. Records, 
*n particular, Home Miscellaneous, vol. 764, and General Court Minutes at the 
India Office, amplified wherever possible by lists in the Court and City Register 
and the East India Register . 


The abbreviations d., disq., res., xn »an respectively died, disqualified, resigned. 


Agne w, Patrick Vans 
Alexander, Josias du Pr6 

„ Henry . . . . 

^Han, Alexander. 

Aatell, William Thornton 
Atkinson Richard . . . . 

Bflillie, Col. John . . . . 

Bannonnan, John Alexander 

Baring, Francis. 

B^hb, John. 

Bongley, William. 


(Indian) 1833 

(Private Trade) 1820,23,28,33 

(Private Trade) 1820,28,33 

(Indian) 1814,19. disq. Oct. 1820 

(City) Jan. 1800,02,07,12,17,22,27,32 

(City) Dec. 1783, d. June 17S5 

(Indian) 1823,25,30, d. May 1833 

(Indian) April, 1808,13, disq. 1817 

(City) 1784,89,94,99,1804,09, d. Oct. 1810. 

(Indian) IV c. 1804,00,11,16,21,26, disq. 1830 

(Indian) 1786,91,96, 1801,06, d. Jan. 1810 
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Boddam, Charles. 1784, d. Dec. 1784 

Boehm, Edmund.(City) 1784, d. 1787 

Booth, Benjamin. 1783, d. 1783 

Bosanquefc, Jacob .... (City) Aug. 1782,85,90,95,1800,05,10,15,20,25 

disq. 1827 

Burgess, John Smith . . . (Indian) 1786,91,96, 1801, d. May 1803 

Campbell, Archibald M. . . . Feb. 1796, d. Sept. 1796 

„ Robert .... (Private Trade) 1817,22,27,32 
Camac, James Rivett . . . (Indian) 1827,30 

Cheap, Thomas .(City) 1785,90 

Clarke, William Stanley . . . (Shipping) 1815,18,23,28,33 

Clerk, Robert .(Indian) July, 1812,14, d. Aug. 1815 

Cotton, Joseph.(Shipping) 1795, 1800,05,10,16,20, disq. 1823 

,, John.(Indian) 1833 

Cuming, George ..... (Shipping) 1786, d. Dec. 1787 

Daniel 1, James.(Shipping) Oct. 1809,10,11,16,21, d. 1824 

Darell, Lionel ....... (Indian) 1785,90,95, 1800, d. Nov. 1803 

Davis, Samuel.(Indian) Oct. 1810,14,19, d. July 1819 

Devuynes, William .... (City) 1787,92,97, 1802, defeated 1807 
Edmonstone, Neil Benjamin . (Indian) 1820,25,30 

Ellice, Russell.(City) 1832 

Elphinstone, Hon. William Ful- 

larton.(Shipping) Dec. 1786,91,96, 1801,06,11,16,21. 

d. 1824 

Ewer, Walter .(City) Dec. 1790,92, disq. Apr. 95 

Farqnhar, Sir Robert Townsend (Indian) 1826-28 

Fergusson, Robert Cutlar . . (Private Trade) 1830,33 

Fitzhugh, Thomas .... (Indian) Aug. 1785,87,92,97, d. Jan. 1800 

Fletcher, Henry.(Shipping) 1783, res. 1784 

Forbes John .(Private Trade) 1831 

Fraser, Simon .(City) Feb. 1791,93,98, 1803, d. 1807 

Grant, Charles .(Indian) May 1794,97, 1802,07,12,17,22, d. 

Nov. 1823 

Hall, Richard.(Shipping) 1786, d. Dec. 1786 

Hudleston, John.(Indian) Apr. 1803,08,13,18,23, disq. 1826 

Hunter, John . (Indian) 1786,91,96, 1801, d. Jan. 1803 

Iuelis, Hugh . (Indian) 1784,89,94,99,1804,09, d. 1812 

„ John .(Private Trade) May 1803,06,11,16,21, d. Aug. 

1822 

Irwin, James. (Indian) Apr. 1795,97, d. Mar. 1798 

Jackson, John.(City) Apr. 1807,12,17, disq. Jun. 1820 

,, William Adair . . . Jan. 1803, d. Dee. 1804 

Jenkins, Richard . (Indian) 1833 

♦Johnstone, George .... (Indian) Dec. 1783, d. 1786 

Lemtsurier, Paul .(City) 1784,89,94,99,1804, d. 1806 

Lindsay, Hon. Hugh . . . (Shipping) 1814,19.24,29,34 

Loch, John.(Private Trade) 1821,26,31 

Lurnsdcn, John.(Indian) 1817, d. Dec. 1818 

Lushington, James Lawrence . (Indian) 1827,30 

,, Stephen . . . (Shipping) 1787,92,97, 1802, disq. 1805 

Lyall, George.(Shipping) 1830 

Manahip, John.(City) rS4,89,94,99, 1804, clisq. 1809 

Marjoribanks, Campbell . . . (Shipping) Apr. 1807,12,17,22,27,32 

Masterman, John .... (City) 182-4,27,32 

Metcalfe, Thomas Th?ophilus . (Indian) 1789,91,99,1804,09, d 1812 
Michie, John ..... (City) 1783,88, d. Nov. 1788 

Millet, George.(Shipping) Jan. 1806,09, d. 1812 

Mills, Charles, sen.(City) Aug. 1785,88,93,98, 1803, 08, 13, disq. 

1815 

„ „ jun.(City) 1822,26,31 
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7 /illiam 
), James 
Loney, William . 

>> . Taylor 

Moms, John . 
Motteux, John 
Muspratt, John Petty 
Parry, Edward . . 


(City) 1783,86 (Aug. disq.) 

(Shipping) Dec. 1784,87, d. Dec. 1790 
(Shipping) 1789,94, d. Feb. 1796 
(Shipping) 1820,25, disq. 1826 
(Indian) 1S14,19,24,29,34 
(Indian) 1784, d. 1787 
(Private Trade) 1825,30 
(Indian) Apr. 1797, 1800,05,10,15,20,25, d. 
Jul. 1827 

(Indian) 1815, d. Jul. 1817 
(Indian) 1783,88,93,98, 1803, d. 1806 
(City) Mar. 1805,06.11,16,21,26, disq. 1830 
(Indian) 1787,92, disq. Apr. 1795 
(I ^an) Apr. 1803,08,13,18,23,28, d. Feb. 
1830 

(Shipping) 1820,22,27,32, d. Jun. 1832 

Ravenshaw, John Goidsborougli (Indian) lSlO^lo.s] 8 ’~ 8 ’° * 
ttoid, lliomas.Nor igoq ok in - 


,, Richard 
,, Thomas 
Pattison, James 
Pattle, Thomas 
Plowden, Richard Chicheley 

Prescott, Charles Elton . 
Raikes, George 


Reid, Thomas 
Robart9, Abraham 

Roborts, John .... 
Robinson, George Abercrombie 
Scott, David (1) . 

- ( 2 ). . . ; 
•Shank, Henry .... 
Smith, George .... 

» John (see Burgess) 

>> Nathaniel . 
tt Samuel 
>parkes, Joseph . 
s jtuart, James 
Sulivan, Laurence 
i'atem, George 
"aylor, John Bladen 
Thelusson, George Woodford 
rhomhili, John 
I'homton, Robert . . 

r i „ William (see Astell) 
oone, Sweny . . . 

/ ownson, John 
gravers, Jolm 
ucker, Henry St. George 
twining, Richard . . 

igram, William . . 

Wilkinson, Jacob 
iliiains, Robert . . . 

>> Stephen 
’ oodhouse, John 
oung, Sir William . 


(City) Nov. 1803,05’,10,15,20, d. Mar. 18°4 
(City) Mar. 1786,88,03,08, 1803,08,13, disq. 
1815 

(City) 1785,00,05, 1800,05, d. 1808 
(Indian) Apr. 1808,13,18,23,28, disq. 1829 
(Indian) Dec. 178S,93,98, disq. 1802 
(Private Trade) 1814, disq. 1820 
(Indian) 1831 

(City) Apr. 1795,97, 1802,07,12,17,22 27 3° 
disq. 1833 ’ ’ 

(Shipping) 1782,87,92, d. May, 1794 

(City) 1783, disq. July 1786 

1786, d. Mar. 1790 

(Indian) 1826,31, d. Apr. 1833 

(Indian) 1783, d. Fob. 1786 

Jul. 1780.88,93,98, d. 1801 

(Indian) Jan. 1810,11,16, d. 1819 

(O.ty) Sept. 1790,99,1804, disq. 1807 

(Indian) 1816,18,23,28,33 

(City) Deo. 1787,90,95, 1800,05,10, disq. 1813 

(Indian) Mar. 1798, ’802,07,12.17,22,27, disq. 
1831 

(Indian) 1785,90,95, d. 1797 
1780,91,00, 1801,06, d. Cot. 1809 
(Indian) 1826,31 
(City)”Ap. . 1810.15, disq. 1817 
(Shipping) 1809,10,16,2(1,25,30 
(City) 1782, res. 17St 
(Shipping) 1809, d. July 181° 

(Shipping) Mar. 1700,91,90,1801, d. Mar. 1805 
(City) 1788. disq. Feb. 1791 
(Indian) Mar. 1829,33 


City Interest . 

Shipping Interest . 

Private Trade Interest . 

Indiau Interest 

2b 

. 20 
, 10 
. . 44 
. 7 

Unknown 

Total 

. 110 


Z 
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LIST OF PRESIDENTS OF THE BOARD OF CONTROL, 

1784-1834 


5 Sept. 1784 


25 Apr. 1801 

6 Jul. 1802 

11 Feb. 1806 
15 Jul. 1806 
30 Sept. 1806 
4 Apr. 1807 

11 Jul. 1809 

7 Nov. 1809 
4 Apr. 1812 

4 Jun. 1816 

12 Jan. 1821 

5 Feb. 1822 
4 Feb. 1828 

17 Sept. 1828 
22 Nov. 1830 
15 Dec. 1834 


(With other important offices held simultaneously) 

Right Hon. Henry Dundas (afterwards Viscount Melville) 
8 Jun. 1791, Home Secretary 
Jul. 1794, Secretary for War 
Viscount Lewisham (afterwards Earl Dartmouth) 

Viscount Castlereagh 

10 Jul. 1805, Secretary for War and Colonies 
The Earl of Minto 
Right Hon. Thomas Grenville 
Right Hon. George Tierney 

Right Hon. Robert Dundas (afterwards Viscount Melville) 

Earl of Harrowby 

Right Hon. Robert Dundas 

The Earl of Buckinghamshire 

Right Hon. George Canning 

Right Hon. Charles Bathurst 

Right Hon. Charles Watkin Williams Wynn 

Viscount Melville 

The Earl of Ellenborough 

Right Hon. Charles Grant (afterwards Lord Glenelg) 

The Earl of Ellenborough 


LIST OF CHAIRMEN AND DEPUTY CHAIRMEN OF THE 
EAST INDIA COMPANY 
1783-1834 

(The election took place in April each year) 


1783 Sir Henry Fletcher, Nath. 

Smith 

1783, Nov. Nath. Smith, V T m. De- 
vaynes 

1784 Nath. Smith, Win. Devaynes 

1785 Win. Devaynes, Nath. Smith 

1786 Jn. Miobie, Jn. Motteux 
1737 Jn. Motteux, Nath. Smith 

1788 Nath. Smith, Jn. Michio 
1788, Dec. Wm. Devaynes, vice 

Michie, deceased 

1789 Wm. Devaynes, Steph. Lush- 

ington 

1790 Steph. Lushington, Wm. De¬ 

vaynes 

'1791 Jn. Smith Burgess, Francis 
Baring 

1792 Francis Baring, Jn. Smith 

Burgess 

1793 Wm. Devaynes, Tkos. Cheap 

1794 Wm. Devaynes, Jn. Hunter 

1795 Steph. Lushington, David Scott 
1790 David Scott, Hugh Inglis 


1797 Hugh Inglis, Jacob Bosanquet 

1798 Jacob Bosanquet, Steph. Lush¬ 

ington 

1799 Steph. Lushington, Hugh Inglis 

1800 Hugh Liglis, David Scott 

1801 David Scott, Chas. Mills 
1801, Sopt. Scott resigned. Chas. 

Mills, Jn. Roberts 

1802 Jn. Roberts, Jacob Bosanquet 

1803 Jacob Bosanquot, Jn. Roberts 

1804 Wm. Elphinatono, ''has. Grant 

1805 Chas. Grant, Geo. Smith 

1806 Wm. Elphiiistono, Edw. Parry 

1807 Edw. Parry, Chas. Grant 

1808 Edw. Parry, Chas. Grant 

1809 Ch. Grant, Wm. ABtell 

1810 Wm. Astell, Jacob Bosanquet 

1811 Jacob Bosanquet, Hugh inglis 

1812 Hugh Inglis, Rbt. Thornton 

1813 Rbt. Thornton, Wm. Elphin- 

stone 

1814 Wm. Elphinstoue, Jn. Inglia 

1815 Chas. Grant, Thos. Reid 
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hos. Reid, Jn. Bebb 
n. Bebb, Jas. Pattison 
is. Pattison, Campbell Mar- 
joribanks 

1819 Campbell Marjoribanks. Geo. 

Robinson 

1820 Geo. Robinson, Tbos. Reid 

1821 Tlios. Reid, Jas. Pattison 

1822 Jas. Pattison, Wm. Wigrain 

1823 Wm. Wigram, Wm. Astell 

1824 \\ m. Astell, Campbell Marjori- 

banks 

1825 Campbell Marjoribanks, Geo. 

Robinson 

1826 Geo. Robinson, Hugh Lindsay 
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1827 

1828 

1829 

1830 

1831 


Hugh Lindsay, Jas. Pattison 
Wm. Astell, Jn. Loch 
Jn. Loch, Wm. Astell 
Wm. Astell, Rbt. Campbell 
Rbt. Campbell, Jn. Raven- 
shaw 


1832 Jn. Ravenshaw, Campbell Mar¬ 

joribanks 

1833 Campbell Marjoribanks, Wm. 

Wigram 

1833, Oct. Marjoribanks and Wigram 
resigned, and Jn. Loch, Henry 
Tucker appointed 
1S34 Henry Tucker, Wm. Clarke 



SECRETARIES OF THE BOARD OF CONTROL, 1784-1834 


8 Sept. 1784 
10 May 1791 
3Jtd. 1793 
19 Nov. 1803 
22 May 1804 
14 Feb. 1806 
8 Feb. 1807 
6 Jan. 1810 


(Holding office with the Government) 


C. W. Boughton-Rouse 
Henry Beaufoy 
Wm. Broderick 
Benj. Hobhouse 
Geo. Holford 
Thos. Creevey 
Geo. Holford 
Sir Patrick Murray 


14 Mar. 1812 Jn. Bruce 
20 Aug. 1812 Thos. Courtenay 
2 May 1829 Geo. Banker 
16 Feb. 1830 J. S. Wortley 
18 Dec. 1830 Dudley, Lord Sandon 

18 May 1831 Thos. Hyde Villiers 

19 Doc. 1832 Thos. B. Macaulay. 


1784 

1795 

1800 


ASSISTANT 

Wm. Broderick 
Wm. Cabell 
Jn. Meheux 


SECRETARIES (PERMANENT) 

1817 Jn. Wright 
1828 Benj. Jones 


SECRETARIES OF THE EAST INDIA COMPANY, 1784-1834 

1784 Thos. Morton Asst. Wm. Ramsay) 

1792 Wm. Ramsay (Asst. Jas. Cobb) 

1814 Jas. Cobb (Asst. Jas. Dart) 

1817 Jas. Dart (Ass!. Peter Auber) 

182 » Peter Auber (Asst, Wm. Carter) 


IHfr EXAMINERS’ DEPARTMENT AT THE EAST INDIA 
HOUSE, 1784-1834 
EXAMINERS 

1785 Samuel Johnson. (All despatches, but after 1804 only u Political” ) 

Iftn n; Examiner for three years 

1817 'Am. M Cuiloch—Political 

1831 Jas. Mill—Political 

1836 Thos. Love Peacock—Political 
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CHIEF ASSISTANTS 

1784 Jas. Willis 

1804 Rbt. Hudson—Revenue and Judicial 
Jeremiah Hill—Public and Miscellaneous 

1805 Thos. Adams, vice Hill—Public and Miscellaneous 
1809 Jas. Salmond—Military (to 1837) 

Nath. Halhed —Revenue and Judicial 
Wm. M’Culloch — Revenue and Judicial 
1812 Jas. Dart, vice T. Adams— Public and Miscellaneous 
1814 Thos. Rundall, vice J. Dart (now Asst. Sec.) 

1817 Andrew Grant, vice M’Culloch (now Examiner) 

1819 Edw. Strachey —Judicial 
Jas. Harcourt—Public 
Jas. Mill— Revenue 
Thos. Peacock— Miscellaneous 

1831 Jn. Stuart Mill as Assistant, vice Jas. Mill (Examiner) 

1832 David Hill, vice Strachey 



APPENDIX IV 

ALPHABETICAL LIST OF EAST INDIA MEMBERS OF 
PARLIAMENT, 1780-1834 


Prop. — Proprietor of Tudia Stock 
Eng. = to England 


(Members whose only connection with India was the possession of India Stock 
have not been included) 


Abercromby, 15. . 

„ j. • 


,, Ra. 


IE • 

. 

Adair, R. . 


Agnew, J. 


Ainslie, R.. 


41 cock, T. . . 


Alexander, B. 

. 

H. . 


,, Jas. . 


,, Job. . 


Allan, A. . 


Ainyatfc, J. 


Angcrstein, J.. 


Anstruther, J. 

. 

Astell (Thornton), 

W. . 

Atkins, J. . 


Atkinson, R. . 


Atteraol, J. 


Baillie, E. . . 

. 

„ H.. . . 


,, Jn. . . 

. 

„ J as. . • 

. 

Baker, W. 



Ship’s Captain. M.P. 

Bombay army. Eng. 1814. M.P. Prop. (D.N.B.) 
Relative. M.P. Prop. (D.N.B.) 

Bombay C.S. Eng. 1808. M.P. Prop. 

Bengal C.S. M.P. Prop. 

Bombay C.S. Eng. 1797. M.P. 

M.P. (D.N.B.) 

Indian army. Eng. 1804. M.P. Prop. 
Company’s C.S. M.P. 

Bengal- Agency. Eng. 1818. M.P. Director 
Bengal army. M.P. Prop. 

Madras C.S. Eng. 1818. M.P. Director 
Indian army. Eng. 1810. M.P, Director 
Free merchant, India. M.P. Prop. 

India merchant. M.P. Prop. 

Bengal judge. Eng. 1800. M.P. (D.N.B.) 

City merchant. Director. M.P. 

Shipowner. M.P. Prop. 

City merchant. M.P. Director 
Company’s C.S. M.P. 

Bengal army. M.P. 

Bengal merchant. M.P. Prop. 

Bengal army. Eng. 1818. M.P. Director 
Son in Company s Service. M.P. 

Ship’s Captain. M.P. Prop. 
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J.'. 

T. 


>» ”• • *• 
Barwell, R, 
Benfield, P. . 
Benyon, R. 
Beresford, W. 
Bickcrton, R.. 
Biddulph, R. 

„ R. (2). 

Birch, J. . . 

Block burno, J. 
Blair, W. . 

Blake, R. . 

Blimt, C. . 
Bonham, H. . . 

Borradaile, R. 
Boughton Rouse, C 
Boyd, J. . 

„ W. . . . 

Brett, C. . . . 

Brodie, A. 

„ J. . . . 

„ W. . . 

Bruce, P. . . . 

Buckingham, J. . 
Buller, A. . . . 

,, C. . . . 

tf E. . 

„ J. . . . 

Burgess, J. Smith 
Burroughs, W. 
Butler, C. . 

Call, J. 

Callander, A. , 


»» y. < 

Calvort, T. 
Campbell, A. . 

„ A. (2) 
Carnegie, I). . 

„ J. . 
Cathcart, C. . 
Gator, J. . 
Chapman, C. . 
Cherry, G. 
Chetwodc, J. , 
Church, J. 
Clinton, H. 

Clive, E. . 


M 


w. 


Madras C.S. Eng. 1785. M.P. 
Madras army. M.P, Director 
Madras C.S. M.P. Prop. 
Relative. M.P. 

City merchant. M.P. Prop. 

City merchant. Director. M.P 
India. M.P. Prop. 

City merchant. M.P. Pro|). 

City merchant. M.P. Prop. 
Bengal C.S. Eng. 1798. M.P. 
Relative. M.P. Prop. 

Bengal C.S. M.P. Prop. (D.N, 
Madras C.S. M.P. (D.N.B.) 
Relative. M.P. Prop. 

King’s service. M.P. ( D.N.B.) 
King’s service. M.P. (D.N.B.) 
Company’s service. . M.P. 

India merchant. M.P. Prop. 
Shipowner. M.P. Prop. 

Ship’s Captain. M.P. Prop. 
Madras army. Eng. 1826. M.P. 
Bengal C.S. M.P. 

Eng. 

M.P. 

M.P. 

M.P. 


Prop. 


(D.N.B.) 


Prop. 

.B.) 


M.P. 


1810. 

Prop. 

Prop. 

Prop. 

Director 


Prop. 

Prop. 


Bengal C.S. 

Shipowner. 

Shipowner. 

Bengal C.S. 

Company’s C.S. M.P. 

Agent. M.P. Prop. 

City merchant, M.P. Prop. 

Madras C.S. Eng. 1790. M.P. 

Madras C.S. Eng. 1795. M.P. 

Bengal C.S. M.P. 

Bombay C.S. M.P. Prop. 

India, Eng. 1824. M.P. ( D.N.. 

Bengal judge. M.P. 

Bengal C.S. Eng 1811. M.P. 

Bengal Judge. M.P. Prop. 

Bengal C.S. M.P. Prop. 

Madras C.S. Eng. 1776. M.P. Director 
Bengal judge. M.P. Prop. 

Bengal army. Eng. 1707, M.P. 

Madras C.S. Eng. 17' .. M.P. 

Bombay C.S. M.P. 

Shipowner. M.P. 

Bengal merchant. M.P. Prop. 

Madras. M.P. (D.N.B.) 

Relative. M.P. 


V.B.) 

Prop. 


P. Prop. 
Prop. 


Bombay C.S, M.P. Prop. 

Ship’s Captain. M.r. Prop. 
Bengal army. M.P. 

Bengal C.S. M.P. Prop. 

Bengal C.S. M.P. Prop. 

Bombay C.S. M.P. Prop. 

Son in Bengal armv. M.P. Prop. 
Bombay C.S. M.Pl Prop. 

King’s service. M.P. 

Relative. M.P. Prop. 

Relative. M.P. Prop. 

Relative. M.P. Prop. 

Relative. M.P. Prep. 
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Cockburn, J. . 
Cockerell, C. . 
Cole, A. . . 

„ C. . . 

Coombe, H. . 
Coote, E. . . 

Ootsford, E. . 
Cotton, S. 
Coxe, R. . 
Crauford, R. . 
Crawford, W. . 
Cumraing, G. . 


Curtis, W.. 
Cuthbert, J. . 
Dallas, G. . 
Dance, N. . 
Darell, L. . 
Davie s T. 
Dempster, G. . 
Dent, J. . . 

Devaynes, W.. 
Dickinson, W. 

„ W. (2 


Donkin, R. 
Douglas, W. . 
Doveton, G. . 
Dowdeswell, W. 
D’Oyly, C. . 

,, J. • 
Drummond, J. 


Dundas, P. 


Dunlop, J. 
Dupr6, J. . • 

Durand, J. 
East, E. 

„ j . . 

Edmonstono, A. 
Eliot, J. • 
Ellice, E. . . 


Elphinstono, G. . 

Evans, G . 

Ewing, J . 

Fairlie, W . 

Farquhar, J. 

„ R. . . . . 

Farquharson, A. . 

Farrer, T. 

Fawcett, H. 

Fergusson, A. . . . 

,, R. . . • 

„ Ron. . . 

Fitzhugh, W. 

Fleming, J. 

Fletcher, H. 

Forbe9, C. 

„ J . 

Francis, P. 

irankland, T. 

„ T. (2) . . 


City merchant. M.P. Director 
Bengal C.S. Eng. 1806. Agent. M.P. Prop. 
Madras C.S. Eng. 1827. M.P. 

Kang’s service. M.P. 

Son Madras writer. M.P. 

Nephew Sir E. Coote. M.P. Prop. 

Madras C.S. Eng. 1780. M.P. 

King’s service. M.P. 

Relative. M.P. Prop. 

Bengal C.S. M.P. {D.N.B.) 

E.I. merchant. M.P. 

Naval service E.I. Co. M.P. Prop. 

Shipowner. M.P. Prop. 

India. M.P. Prop. 

Bengal C.S. M.P. Prop. 

Ship’s Commander. M.P. Prop. 

Bengal C.S. M.P. Director 
Son Bengal C.S. M.P. Prop. 

M.P. Director 

Bengal army. M.P. Prop. 

City merchant. M.P. Director 
Bengal C.S. M.P. 

Relative. M.P. 

King’s service. M.P. 

Madras writer. M.P. Prop. 

Bengal army. Eng. 1807. M.P. Prop. 

Indian army. M.P. {D.N.B.) 

Relative. M.P. Prop. 

Bengal C.S. M.P. Prop. 

China writer. M.P. Prop. 

Ship’s Captain. M.P. 

Bengal army. Eng. 1803. M.P. 

Madras C.S. Eng. 1774. M.P. Prop 
Shipowner. M.P. Prep. 

Bengal judge. Eng. 1822. M.P. 

Bengal judge. M.P. 

Relative. M.P. Prop. 

Bombay C.S. M.P. 

Shipowner. M.P. Prop. Brother of Russell, a 
Director 

King’s service. M.P. Prop. {D.N.B.) 

Bengal army. M.P. Prop. 

Bengal C.S. M.P. Prop. 

Agent, and Bengal merchant. M.P. Prop. 
Brother in Bengal C.S. M.P. Prop. 

Madras C.S/ Eng. 1823. M.P. Director 
Bengal army. M.P. 

Bengal Bar. M.P. 

Bombay C.S. Agent. M.P. Prop. 

Brother in Bengal army. M.P. Prop. 

Madras C.S. Eng. 1826. M.P. Director 
Indian army. M.P. {D.N.B.) 

China writer. M.P. 

Bengal surgeon. Eng. 1813. M.P. Prop. 

Ship’s Commander. M.P. Director 
Bombay merchant. M.P. Pr-'p. 

Bengal C.S. Agent. M.P. Director 
M.P. Prop. ( D.N.B.) 

Relative. M.P. Prop. 

Relative. M.P. Prop. 
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and, W. 
A. M. 
„ S. . 
Frederick, J. 
Fullarton, W. 
Gladstone, J. 
Golding, E. 
Gordon, W. 
Graham, G. 

„ T. 
Grant, C. . 


„ J. • 

„ L. . 

Greene, W. 
Gregory, R 
Groto, G. . 
Halhed, N. 
Haliburton, D 
Hamilton, J. 
Hannay, S. 
Harrison, J. 
Hart, G. . 
Henniker, J. 
Herbert, E. 

Hill, J.. . 

Hippisley, J. 
Hobhouse, B. 
Hodgson, J. 
Honyman, R. 
Hot ham, R. 
Howorth, H. 
Hudleston, J. 
Hudson, T. 
Hume, A. . 

„ J. . 
Hunter, J.. 

„ W. 
Hutchinson, J 
Itupoy, E. . 
Inglis, H. . 

„ R . 
Innes, J. . 
Jackson, J. 
James, W. . 
Jenkins, R. 
Jodrell, H. 
Johnson, R. 
Johnston, J. 
Johnstone, G. 

v - G- (2) 

Keene, W.. 
Keppel, G. 

King, R. . 
Kinloch, G. 
Kinnaird, D. 
Kirkman, J. 
Langston, J. 

Law, E. 

Legh, T. . 


Relative in Bengal. M.P. Prop. 

Indian army. M.P. 

Shipowner. M.P. 

E.I. merchant. M.P. Prop. 

Bengal army. M.P. 

E.I. merchant. M.P. Prop. 

Bengal C.S. Eng. 1779. M.P. 

Madras C.S. Eng. 180G. M.P. 

Relative. M.P. Prop. 

Bengal C.S. M.P. Prop. 

Bengal C.S. Eng. 1790. M.P. Director, and his 
sons, Charles and Robert, both M.P.’s 
Bengal C.S. M.P. 

Bengal army. M.P. 

Bengal army. Eng. 1785. M.P. 

India merchant. . M.P. Director 
City merchant. M.P. Prop. 

Bengal C.S. M.P. (D.N.B.) 

Madras C.S. M.P. 

Indian army. M.P. Prop. 

Shipowner. M.P. 

China writer. M.P. Prop. 

Bengal army. M.P. 

Shipowner. M.P. Prop. 

Relative. M.P. Prop. 

Bengal C.S. M.P. Prop. 

Madras C.S. Eng. 1789. M.P. Prop. (D.N.B.) 
Company’s service. M.P. Prop. 

Madras C.S. M.P. Prop. 

Madras C.S. Eng. 1811. M.P. 

Shipowner. M.P. Prop. 

Bengal surgeon. Eng. 1786. M.P. Prom 
Madras C.S. Eng. 1790. M.P. Director 
India. M.P. Prop. 

Shipowner. M.P. Prop. 

Bengal surgeon, Eng. 1808. M.P. Prop. 

Fort Marlborough writer. M.P. Director 
Bengal C.S. M.P. Prop. 

Bengal C.S. M.P. 

Bengal judge. M.P. Prop. (D.N.B.) 

Bongal merchant. M.'P. Director 
Son of Hugh. M.P. Prop. 

Shipowner. Agent. M.P. Prop. 

Shipowner. M.P. Director 
Ship’s C&ptr.in. M.P. Director 
Bombay C.S. Enr. 1827. M.P. Director 
Relative India. M.P. Prop. 

Bengal C.S. M.P. 

Indian Medical Service. M.P. Prop. 

M.P. Director. (D.N.B.) 

Bengal C.S. M.P. Prop. 

Prominent JVop. M.P. 

M.P. (D.N.B.) 

Naval service. M.P. Prop. 1 
Indian army. M.P. Prop. 

Prominent Prop. M.P. 

Relative. M.P. 

Shipowner. M.P. Prop. 

Bengal C.S. Eng. > 780. M.P. Prop. 

Bengal C.S. M.P. 
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Leigh, J. . 
Lemesurier, P. 
Levees ter, H. . 
Lindsay, H. . 
Lloyd, J. . 
Loch, Jas. 

„ J. • • 

Long, R. 
Lubbock, J. . 
Lnshington, J. 

S. 


S. (2) 
S. R 
W. 


Lyall, G. . . 

Lyon, D. . 
Mackenzie, J. 
Mackillop, J. - 
Mackinnon, C. 
Mackintosh, J. 
Macleod, N. . 

J. • 

Macnaughten, E 
Macpherson, Jas 

ft J* 
Maoqueen, T. . 
Maitland, T. . 
Malcolm, J. . 
Mangles, J. 
Marjoribanks, Ch 
„ J. 
„ S. 


Marry at, J. 
Marsh, C. . 
Mayfield, W. . 
Maxwell, W. . 
Mellish, W. . 
Metcalfe, T. . 
Alills, 0. sen. . 

„ C. jun. . 
W. 

Mitchell, J. . 
Mitford, J. 
Moffat, W. . 
Monckton, E. . 
Money, W. T. 
Monson, W. . 
Montgomery, H. 
Moore, G. . . 

„ P. . . 
Morris, R.. . 

„ St.. . 
Munro, H. 
Murray, J. 
Nighfcmgall, M. 
Nowell, A.. . 

Nugent, G. 
Ogilvy, W. . 
Palk, L. . . 

,, R. • * 


Shipowner. M.P. 

City merchant. M.P. Director 
Relative. M.P. 

Ship’s Commander. M.P. Director 
Ship’s Captain. M.P. Prop. 

Relative. M.P. Prop. 

Ship’s Commander. M.P. Director 
Bengal army. M.P. 

Agent. M.P. Prop. 

Madras army. M.P. Director 
India merchant. M.P. Director 
Relative. M.P. Prop. 

Madras C.S. Eng. 1803. M.P. Prop. 

Brother Stephen. Bengal C.S. M.P. Prop. 
Shipowner. ALP. Director 
City merchant. M.P. Prop. 

Indian army. M.P. 

Agent. M.P. Prop. 

Agent. M.P. Prop. 

Bombay judge. M.P. Prop. 

Bengal army. M.P. Prop. 

Son of N. Madras army. M.P. 

Relative. M.P. Prop. 

M.P. Prop. (D.N.B.) 

M.P. Prop. (D.N.B.) 

Relative. M.P. 

Indian army. M.P. 

M.P. Prop. (D.N.B.) 

Shipowner. M.P. Prop. 

China writer. M.P. 

Relatives. M.P. 

Agent. M.P. Prop. 

Shipowner. M.P. 

Madras C.S. M.P. 

Indian army. ALP. 

Bengal C.S. M.P. 

Shipowner. M.P. Prop. 

Bengal army. Eng. 1791. M.P. Director 

City merchant. M.P. director 
City merchant. M.P. Director 
City merchant. M.P. Director 
Brother in India. M.P. Prop. 

Madras C.S. M.P. Prop. 

Shipowner. M.P. Prop. 

Madras C.S. Eng. 1780. M.P. Prop. 

Ship’s commander. Ret. 1801. M.P. Director 
Indian army. M.P. Prop. 

Madras army. M.P. Prop. 

Son of P. M.P. Prop. 

Bengal C.S. M.P. Prop. 

Shipowner. M.r. Prop. 

Indian army. M.P. 

Bengal army. M.P. (D.N.B.) 

Indian army. M.P. 

Indian army. M.P. 

Bengal army. Eng. 1805. M.P. Prop. 

Indian army. M.P. 

Bombay «;my. M.P. Prop. 

Relative. M.P. Prop. 
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121, 123, 127, 129 and n., 132,134, 
137, 139, 143, 144, 151, 183, 210, 
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285 n., 286 n., 335 
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and n., 155 n., 150-58 and n., 183. 
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89 
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239, 240, 241, 254, 255, 256, 257, 
258, 259, 260, 276, 300, 301 
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Amy aft, James, IJ 4 n.. 129 
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Arakan, 254, 255, 260 
Arcot, 180 

debts, the, 30 31, 94, 143 n„ 285 
— interest, the, 24, 25, 26, 36 and n., 
42 n., 52 ; and Pitt, 30 , and Arcot 
debts, 3tk-41 
ARia, 102, 270 
Anmm, 254, ’iHj 
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and n., 29 and n., 30 and n M 31, 
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43 and n., 73, 95, 335 
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finance , 40-49; and Dundae, 62 
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ig, Francis—( continued) 
future of the Company, 74-78; 
and shipping, 84, 85; loses in¬ 
fluence, 95 and n.; opposes Grant, 
150-58, 160, 1G1 n., 104 and n. 
Barker, Sir Robert, 37, 38 
Barlow, Sir George, 121, 141, 144, 146, 
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Barwell, Richard, 78 
Bassein, Treaty of, the, 136, 137, 138, 
142, 143 
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Batavia, 103 and n. 
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Bathurst, Charles Bragge, 228, 229, 237, 
338 

Bathurst, Henry, 3rd Earl, 93 
Bayley, William, 278 n., 284 n. 
Beaufoy, Henry, 71, 339 
Bobb, John, 5 m, 119, 164 n., 1G9 n., 
172 n., 174 n„ 184 u., 191 n., 252 n., 
335, 339 

Bellingham, Henry, 185 
Bencoolen, 230, 234, 235 
Bentidd, Paul, 26, 36, 37, 38, 39 and n., 
114 n. 

Bengal, 15 u., 19, 28 n., 65, 66, 69, 82 n.. 


Bentinck, Lord William. 121, 160, 161, 
168, 169, 170, 201, 239, 261, 262, 
271, 273, 284, 288 

Bentinck, William Henry Cavendish, 
3rd Duke of Portland, 121, 153,171 
Berlin Decrees, the, 155, 157 
Bhartpur, 242 ; raja of, 242 
Bhopal, 198 
Bihar, 66 

Billiton, island of, the, 232, 234, 235 
Birmingham, 182 n., 289 n. 

Bishoprics in India, the, 189, 276 
Bishopsgate, 289 
Blanket, Admiral John, 102 
Board of Control, the (Board of Com¬ 
missioners, the), home of, 19; 
system of correspond*.nee, 19-22 ; 
Pitt’s mdia bill, 25-27; Pitt’s 
India Act, 30-34 ; the new Board 
and Dundas, 34-36 ; and the Ar^ot 
interest, 30-41 ; and Indian ap¬ 
pointments, 41-43, 69-70, 92-93, 
238-39, 251-54, 257-59, 260-61; 
and reform of the Company, 43-45 ; 
financial policy, 46-47, 106-07, 
323-25, 152-53 and n„ 154-56, 
178-80, 196-97, 262, 300-03 ; and 
European nations in the East, 
47-49 ; and the Directors, 49-51 ; 
and the impeachment of Hastings, 
62-53 ; and the Declaratory Act, 
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61-64, 193-94, 263-64, 274,277-78, 


58, 89, 90, 119 n., 121, 126, 128, 
131, 156, 199, 200, 201 and n„ 203 
and n., 204, 212 and n., 224 n., 
22„, 245, 248, 249 and n„ 253, 262, 
301; administration of, 130, 200- 
01. 211-12, 244-45 and n., 295, 
3U1; Permanent Settlement of, 
69 and n., 200-04, 212 and n., 
244-45 and n.; establishment of, 
46 ; revenues of. 246 ami n. See 
also East India Company, admini¬ 
stration of, army of, debts ol, 
establishments of, finances of, 
to venues of, the « 

— Club, the, 30 and n, 

— Council, the, 14, 32, 33, 43, 102, 109, 

140, 145, 210, 215, 226, 227, 290 
293 

— Government, the, 89, 133, 141, 143, 

144-50, 155, 158 n., 165, 198, 201, 
203, 212, 216, 224, 225, 210, 241, 
246,247 249 ami it., 277, 280, 281, 
283, 284, 289, 296, 304. Sec aim 
< Jovernor-Generalsbip. the 

— tScjuad, the, 24, 30 

Bwmh y, William, 61 and it, "o, 91 n, 
1(51 335 


299-300 ; and external policy and 
the Indian States, 65-69, 87-89, 
100-03, 132-41, j 75-77, 197-200, 
212 20, 240 42, 259-60, 268-74. 
278-85, 300-03 ; and the Bengal 
Permanent Settlement, 69 ; and 
the Company’s future, 71 77 ; and 
Charters of the Company, 77-79, 
181-92, 194-95, 287-98; and the 
Company s shipping, 80-87 ; and 
War against France, S7-89; and 
the Company’s army, 89- 91 ; and 
the attack on Scott, 97-100 ; and 
the Company’s trade, 105-11 ; and 
Wellesley, 10(4-07 ; and clandestine 
trade, 107-10; summary of 
!>undas’& work at, 111-12 and n.; 
and Dartmouth and private trade, 
112-20; and Wellesley’s resigna¬ 
tion, 120-21 ; reorganisation of, 
121 22. 165 68, 21 i and n., 245 n.; 
and the Co!leg« oi Fort William, 
12 7*0 ; and attack on Wellesley, 
130-32, 14’ 43; mid CbarleB 

Grant, 131 ; und tko Gamatic and 
Oudh, 134-36: and IL« Marathus, 
136 *39 ; aad the Govornor-Oom ml 
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ship, 144-50, 228-30, 238-39, 

257-59 ; and the Directors’ achieve¬ 
ments, 150-51 ; appointment of 
Robert Dundas, 153-54; and 
American East India trade, 156- 
58 ; and religious policy, 158-GO, 
162-G5 and n.; and the Vellore 
Mutiny, 160-62, 168-69; and 

Madras army revolt, 169-75 ; ap¬ 
pointment of Hobart, 183; and 
the Madras Governorship, 195-96, 
251-54; and retrenchment, 196- 
97 ; and the administration of the 
Company’s territories, 200-04,211 
12, 244-45 and n. ; and the Hart 
case, 204-06 ; and the deadlock in 
homo government, 206-08; ap¬ 
pointment of Canning, 210 ; and 
conciliation of tho Court, 210-11 ; 
and Moira’s correspondence with 
the Chairmen, 220-21; and agree¬ 
ment with the Court, 221-22 ; and 
the Indian press, 223-25 ; and the 
Eastern Archipelago, 230-35 ; ap¬ 
pointment of Wynn, 230, 237; 
tussle with the Court, 237-38 and 
n.; and decline of the Court, 
242-44; educational and com¬ 
mercial policy, 245-51 ; and Madras 
and Bombay Governorships, 251- 
54; and tiie attack on Amherst, 
255-57 ; appointment of Ellen- 
borough, 261 ; and trade, 263 ; and 
communications with India, 264- 
68 ; appointment of Grant, 276 ; 
and the Company’s patronage, 
295 -97 ; ascendancy of, 297-98 ; 
influence on home government, 
300-03 ; success of, 303-05 

Board of Control, Correspondence of, 
35 and n„ 63, 121-22, 167, 207, 
208, 211, 264-68 

— Departments of—Bengal. 166— 
Bombay, 166—Financial, 166 and 
n.—Judicial, 245 n.—Madras, 166 
—Military, 166—Political, 122 and 
n., 165, 166, 208 n. -Public and 
Commercial, 166—Revenue, 245 n. 
—Revenue and Judicial, 166, 202, 
212—Secret, 122, 165, 166 and n., 
214—Secret and Political, 245 n. 
268 


— Secretary of, the, 2), 34, 122 
See also Appendix lit; Court of 
Directors, the; Home government, 
the; Presidents of the Board, tho; 
Dundee, II.; Dartmouth ; Castle- 
reagb ; Minto; Grenville, T.; 
Tierney, G.; Dunda-, R.; 
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Harrowby; Buckinghamshire ; 
Canning, G.; Bathurst, C. 
Wynn, C.; Ellenborough ; Grant. 

C., jun. 

Boddam, Charles, 336 
Boehm, Edmund, 29, 336 
Boles, Major, 170, 173 and n., 174 
Bombay, 15 n., 19, 26, 45, 65, 6G, 67, 

72, 82 n., 104, 121, 126, 128, 129, 
130, 197, 213, 224 n., 24G, 249 and 
n., 252. 254, 260, 271, 287 

— Government of, 14, 102, 242, 26*1, 

272, 273. See also East India 
Company, Indian Governments of, 
the 

— Governors of, 33, 41, 178, 222, 249, 

251-4, 284, 293, and n. See also 
East India Company, Governors of, 
tho 

Bonaparte, Napoleon, 101-03, 133, 155, 
156, 175, 176, 177 
Booth, Benjamin, 28 n., 336 
Bosanquet, Jacob, 13,25 n., 28 n., 91 n., 
108, 181, 183 n., 244, 303 n., 304, 
336, 338 ; character, 95; chair¬ 
man, 95 ; and. the Company’s 
shipping, 95-96 ; and the Ministry, 
96-97 ; attacks Scott, 97-100 ; 
opposes Dundas, 109 and n. ; 
attacks Wellesley, 118, 119, 120, 
131-32; and the Company’s 
finances, 123, 124 n.; and external 
policy, 135, 136, 137 ; and Robert 
Dundas and the Directors, 153, 
172, 173 and n., 174 and n., 175 
Bourbon, island of, the, 79, 88, 116, 

155 and n, 177, 179, 198 
Boyd, Walter, 114 n. 

Braekenbury, J. M., 182 
Bristol, 182 n., 289 n. 

Britain, 6, 117, 157, 187, 188, 189, 192, 
197, 234, 262, 269, 287, 288 
British, the, 139, 166 n., 200, 218, 241, 
254, 258, 274, 279, 285 ; and the 
colonisation of India, 110, 131, 192 

— Government, the. See Ministry, the 

— and Foreign Bible Society, the, 159, 

163 

— India, 8, 14, 35, 46, 59, 65, 72, 101, 

103, 125, 152, 159, 165 and n., 176, 
191, 192, 198, 204, 211, 212, 215, 
246, 268, 270. 289, 290, 295 

— Navy, the, 79, 87-88, 94, 156 

— Sovereignty in India, 49 and n., 

188, 190,. 191, 198 
Broudley, Mr., 182 n. 

Broderick, William, 21, 339 
Brodie, Alexander, 114 n. 

Brodie, James, 114 n. 
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Jn, Anthony, 82 n., 83 
Brougham, Henry, Baron Brougham 
and Vaux, 263 
Brownrigg, J., 278 n., 286 n. 

Brace, John, 72, 339 ; Historical Plans 
for the Government of India , 9 n., 
49 n. 

Brussels, 231 

Buchanan, Claudius, 159 aud n, 
Buckingham, 1st Duke of. Sec under 
Grenviilo 

Buckingham, James Silk, 223, 289 
and n. 

Buckinghamshire, 4th Earl of. See 
under Hobart 

Buckinghamshire, Lady, wife of Robert, 
4th Earl, 196 
Bukhara, 270 
Bulkeley, Lord, 52 
Buller, Charles, 194 n. 

Burges, Sir James Bland, 52 
Burgess, John Smith, 27 n., 30 n.. 41 n., 
61 n., 71, 91 n., 130 n., 336, 337, 
338 


Burke, Edmund, 23, 30, 33, 39 and n., 
40 and n., 53, 60, 64, 67 n., 149 
Burma, King of, the, 260 
Burmese, the, 254, 255, 257, 258 
Burmese War, the, 253, 254, 259, 260, 
262 

Burroughs, Sir William, 129 n. 


Cabell, William, 19, 21 n., 35 and n., 16, 
70, 111, 122, 159n., 166, 339 
Cellar, 254, 260, 280 
Cadetships. See Court of Directors, 
patronage of, the 

Calcutta, 45, 65, 99 n., 107, 109, 125, 
126, 129, 130, 131, 139, 142, 201, 
223. 226, 227, 248, 254, 255, 267, 
271, 277, 280, 290, 293 n. 

— Bankers, the. See Dosses, tho 
Calcutta Gazette, the, 140, 221 

— Journal , the, 289 

Call, John, 30 r., 37, 38, 39 and n., 40, 

41 n., 114 n. 

Calvinist Methodists, the, 158 
Camden, 2nd Earl and 1st Marquis of, 

42 n., 140 

Campbell, Archibald M., 91 n., 336 
Campbell, General Sir Archibald, 41. 42, 
52, 54, 67 

Campbell, Robert, 243 n., 252 n., 263, 
282 and n., 336, 339 
Campbell, Sir Archibald. 254 
Canning, George, 187. 237, 245, 263, 
267 n., 269. 274, 283, 300. 304, 
338 ; offer of Board of Control, 
111 n .; appointed President, 210 
and n.; conciliates the Directors, 



Canning, George— ( continued) 

210-11 ; reorganises the Board, 
211 and n ; and Revenue admini¬ 
stration, 211-12; and external 
policy and Indian states, 212-20 ; 
objects to Moira’s corresponds noo 
with the chairmen, 220-21 ; and 
Indian appointments, 221-22, 
238-39, 251, 253 ; and the Indian 
press, 223-25; relations with 
Moira, 225-27 ; resignation, 228 ; 
and the Governor-Generalship, 
228-30 ; and the Dutch and the 
Eastern Archipelago, 228-30 ; 
India policy compared with 
Castieroagh, 225-26 ; and the 
Court, 243; and the Grenville 
Whigs; 256-60 ; death of, 261 
Cannon Row, 19 
Canton, 14, 15 n., 130, 186 
Cape of Good Hope, the, 07, 88, 89,134, 
198,'264 
Cape Town, 89 
Capper, Colonel, 170, 174 
Carlton House, 187 
Carmarthen, Marquis of, 42 n. 

Camac, James Rivctt, 282 n., 281 n., 
336 

Carnatic, the, 51, 66, 103, 104, 134, 138, 
145 n., 301 : land revenues of, 36, 
37; Nawab of, 24, 26. 30, 36-41. 
53, 134. See also Arcot, Aroot 
interest, the, Arcot debts, the 
Caroline, Queen, 228, 240 
Carron , the, 110 n. 

Carter, William, 339 
Cftsamrjor, Mr., 172 
Caspian Sea, the, 270 
Castkroagh. Viscount, and 2nd Marquis 
of Londonderry. See under St ewarfc 
Robert 

Cathcart, Charlc3, 30 n. 

Ceded and Conquered Districts and 
Provinces, 134, 201. 202. 201 
Ceylon, 88, 94, 133. 156, 287 
Chairmen, the, 1 3, 3, 4, 5, 9 n, 11, 12, 
13-14 and n., 15 and n.. 20, 21, 20, 
27, 28, 29, 42, 44, 45 and n., 52, 55, 
63, 74 nd n., 86, 91. 93, 98, 99, 
109, 114, ,123. 124, 127. 131, M2 n., 
144, 145, 146, 148, 152, 153, 159, 

162, 164, 172, 174, 179, 183, 184, 

180, 193, 194. 196, 199, 206, 20b, 

211, 212, 220, 221, 229, 240, 211, 

244, 250, 256, 257, 258, 260, 204, 

266, 267. 269, 270. 273 278, 233, 

288, 291, 292, 293, 299, 304 
Chambal, tho, 218 
Chandu Lai, 225, 226 
Chapman, Mr., 83 
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Charter, of the East India Company, 
the, (1793) 3, 63, 71, 77-79, 107, 
112, 128, 135, 159, 184, 186, 195 
and n., 229 and n., 265, 275, 297 n., 
299; (1813) 3, 11, 79, 169, 178, 
180, 181-92, 194-95, 196-97, 237, 
246, 275, 276, 297 n., 299, 304; 
(1833) 13, 188, 263, 267, 274, 284, 
287-99 ; (1853) 4, 16,188, 295, n., 
297 

Cheap, Thomas, 25 n., 27 n., 336, 338 
Cheltenham, 6 
Chetwode, Sir John, 193 n. 

Child, Sir Josia, 9 

China, 9, 14, 15 n., 72, 111, 179 and n., 
184, 185, 186 and n., 190, 230, 287 ; 
Emperor of, 239 ; Government of, 
186. See also East India Com¬ 
pany, China trade of, the 
Chippendale, Mr., 280 n. 

Chittagong, 254 
Church of England, the, 189 
Chnrch Missionary Society, the, 159 
City, the, 23, 28, 140, 187, 274, 285. 
See also London 

City interest, the. See East India 
interests, the, (1) and (2) 

City and Shipping interest, the. See 
East India interests, the, (1) and 
( 2 ) 

City of London Tavern, the, 4, 6, 289 
Clancarty, 2nd Earl of and 1st Viscount, 
168 n., 231 

Clandestine trade, the, 77 and n., 98, 99 
and n., 109 and n., 107-10. See 
also Private trade ; East India 
Company, trade of, the 
Clapham Sect, the, 164, 158. Set also 
Saints, the, Evangelical Clergy and 
Laity, the 

Clarke, William Stanley, 252 n., 278 n., 
284 n., 336, 339 
Cleghorn, Hugh, 89 
Clerk, Robort, 336 

Clivo, Edward, 1st Earl of Powis, 93, 

120, 121 

Close, General Barry, 178 
Cobb, James, 16 n., 17, 20, 339 
Cobbott, William, 290 and n. 

Cockerell, Charles, 194 n. 

Cockerell <fc Co., 278 n. 

Coie, Arthur, 263 n. 

Collections ”, of tho Board, the, 21, 
245 n„ 264, 265 

Collectors, tho, 200, 202, 203, 204, 245. 
See also Bengal, administration of; 

. East India Company, administra¬ 
tion of, the ; Madras, administra¬ 
tion of 
Colombo, 89 


Colvin Sc Co., 277 n. 

Committee of Correspondence, the. 
See Court of Directors, Committees 
of, the 

Committee of Managing Owners, the, 
81, 82, 85, 86 

Committee of Proprietors, a, 20, 27, 28 
Common Council of London, the, 182 
Commons, House of, the. See Parlia¬ 
ment, Houses of, the 
Commutation Act, the, 82 
Company interest, the. See East India 
interests, the, (1) and (2) 
Constantinople, 101 
Continental System, the, 156, 181 
Coorg, 280 
Copenhagen, 97 

Cornish trado interests, tho, 75, 76 n., 
77 

Cornwallis, Charles, 1st Marquis and 
2nd Earl of, 35 n., 40, 41, 42, 43, 
55 n., 63, 66, 67, 68 and n., 69, 70, 
72 and n., 77, 88, 89-90, 93 and n., 
1 18, 121, 125,132 n., 137, 141, 144, 
150, 198, 203, 212, 245 
Cotsford, Edward, 29 n., 30 n., 41 n. 
Cotton, John, 278 n., 336 
Cotton, Joseph, 5n., 91 n., 95, 98 n., 
100,109, 173 n., 174 n., 183 n., 210, 
244, 336 

Cotton, Sir Stapleton, Viscount Comber- 
mere, 194 n. 

Courtenay, Thomas Peregrine, 211 n., 
214, 233 n., 241, 246, 261, 339 
Court of Committees, the, 9 
Court of Directors, the, and the East 
India House, 1 ; and the Court of 
Proprietors, 2-4 ; constitution and 
elections to, 4-8, 61-64 ; interests 
in, 4-8, 36-41, 52-53, 61-64, 
193-94, 242-44, 263-64, 274, 277- 
78, 285-87, 299-300 ; chairman of, 
8-14 ; and the India Houkg 
departments, 16-19, 165-69, 211 
and n. ; and the system of cor¬ 
respondence, 19-22; and Eox’s 
India bills, 23-25; and Pitt’s 
India bill, 25-27 ; and Atkinson 
and Sulivan, 25-26 ; and the 
Ministry, 27-29; and the g neral 
election of 1784, 29- 30 ; and Pitt’s 
India Act, 30-34; and the new 
Board and Henry Dundae, 34-36 ; 
and the Arcot debts, 36-41 ; and 
India appointments, 41-43, 69-70, 
144-50, 195-96, 221-22, 228-30, 
238-39, 251-54, 257-59, 260*61 ; 
and reform of the Company, 43-45 ; 
and financial policy, 46-47, 106-07, 
123-25, 152-53 and n., 154-56, 
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of Directors, the —( continued) 
178-80, 262-63, 300-03; and 

European nations in the East, 
47-49, 87-89, 100-03, 230-35, 

268-73 ; and Dundas’s policy, 
49-51 ; and the Impeachment of 
Hastings, 52-53 ; and the struggle 
against the Declaratory Act, 54-60; 
and the Company’s external policy 
and Indian states, 65-69, 87-S9, 
100-03, 106-07, 130-41, 141-43 
and n., 175-77, 197-200, 212-20, 
225-27, 230-35, 240-42, 254-57, 
259-60, 268-74, 278-85, 300-03; 
and the Bengal Permanent Settle¬ 
ment, 69 and n. ; and the Com¬ 
pany's future, 71-77 ; and tho 
Company’s trade, 76-77, 105-11, 
112-17, 119-20, 152-58, 178-80, 
250-51, 262-63, 300-03 ; and the 
Company’s Charter, 77-79, 181-92, 

194- 95, 287-98; and tho Com¬ 
pany’s shipping, 80-87, 95-96, 

107-20 ; and tho route to tho East, 
87-89,100-03 ; and the Company’s 
army, 89-91 ; Scott becomes chair¬ 
man, 91-92 ; attack on Scott. 97- 
100 ; and the financing of Welles¬ 
ley, 106-07 ; and clandestine trade, 
107-10 ; and Dundas’s achieve¬ 
ment, 111-12; and Dartmouth 
and Private trade, 112-20; and 
Dio resignation of Wellesley, 120- 
21 ; an l the reduction of Indian 
debt, 123 25; and tho College of 
Fort William, 125-30; attacks 
Wellesley, 130 -32, 141-43 and n.; 
the rising power of Grant, 131, 154 ; 
and tho Governor-Generalship, 
41-43, 144-50, 228-30, 238-39, 
257-59 ; achievements of, 150-51, 
300-05; and Robert Dundas, 
153-54 ; and American East India 
trade, 156-58 ; and religious policy, 
158-60, 162-65 and n. ; and the 
Vellore Mutiny, 160-02, 168-69; 
and Madras army revolt, 169-75; 
and the Governorship of Madras, 

195- 96,251 - 54; and retrenchment. 

196- 97; and administration of 
territories, 200-04, 211-12, 244-45 
and n.; and the Hart ease, 204-06 ; 
deadlock in homo government, 
206-08; conciliated by Canning, 
210-11; and the chairmen’s cor¬ 
respondence with Moira, 220-21 ; 
and agreement with tho Board, 
221-22; and the Indian press, 
223-25 ; and Moira’s dealings with 
Palmer & Co., 225-27 ; and Can- 


Court of Directors, the— {continued) 
ning and the Governor-Generalship, 
228-30 ; and the Eastern Archi¬ 
pelago, 230-35; and comparison 
of Canning's and Castiereagh’s 
India policy, 235-36 ; and a tussle 
with the Board, 237-3S ; decline of, 
242-44,297-98 ; educational policy 
of, 125-30, 245-49; attacks Am¬ 
herst, 255-57 ; dislike of Ellen- 
borough, 261-62 ; and communica¬ 
tion with India, 264-68; brow¬ 
beaten by Grant, the President, 
278-85; and the Reform Act, 
285-87 ; general influence and sne- 
cess of, 300-05. See also Appendix 
II and III; Board of Control, tho ; 
Chairmen, tho ; East India Com¬ 
pany, the ; East India House, the ; 
En: : India interests, the; Gover¬ 
nor-Generalship, the; Homo gov¬ 
ernment, the; Secret Court of 
Directors, tho ; and passim 

Court of Directors, Committees of, 
8-13, 44-45 and n., 73; Civil 
College, 9 n. ; Commercial. 45 ; 
Correspondence, II, 12, 13, 15, 
17, 18, 20, 21, 44, 45 and n., 
100, 126, 194, 207, 211, 264; 
Military Seminary, 9 n.; Military 
Fund, 12, 45 ; Political, 45 ; Sc< ret 
(of Secrecy), 9-11. 12, 27, 31, 33, 
44, 46, 60, 51, 52, 59, 61, 73, 74 
and n., 87-88, 89, 94, 97, 98, 102, 
133 and n., 135, 138, 140, 142, 143, 
152 and n.. 155 and n., 161, 164 
and i-., 175, 177 n., 199, 200, 215, 
219, 226, 240, 242, 270-72, 275, 
278, 230, 301 and n ; Secret Com¬ 
mercial, 11 n. ; Secret Select, 
232-35 ; Shipping, 45 and ^ n.; 
Treasury, 12, 44 and n. ; Ware¬ 
houses, 45 and n. 

— Elections of, 2S, 43, 44, 49, 62, 81, 

84, 94, 174, 243 and n., 263, 278 
end n. See also Appendix II; 
East India interests, the 

— Patronage of, 4, 7, 14 -16 and n., 25, 

28, 33, 35, 36 and n„ 44 45. 49, 54, 
65-59, 71, 72, 73, 74, 90, 126. 128. 
129, 130, 167 and n., 168 and n., 
185, 188, 192, 201, 221, 26-4, 2*6, 
290, 292, 29^ and n., 295-97, 302 
and n. See also East India Ccmi- 
pany, Indian appointments of, tho 

Court of King’s Bench, the, 21 n., 206, 
282, 284 

Cradock, Sir John, 160, 161, 168. H 9, 
170 

Crawfurd, William, 286 n. 
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Croevey, Thomas, 166, 339 
Crown and Anchor Tavern, the, 30 n. 
Crutfcenden & Co., 277 n. 

Cuming, George, 336 
Cumming, George, 130 n. 

Gumming, James, 19, 202, 203, 204, 
211 and n., 245 

Curtis, Sir William, 114 n., 263 n. 
Cutch, 242 
Cuttack, 204 

Dallas, Sir George, 110, 114 n., 147 
Dance, Sir Nathaniel, 114 n. 

Daniell, James, 172 n., 174 n., 184 n., 
195 n., 227 n., 252 n„ 33G 
Darell, Sir Lionel, 26 n., 28 n., 30 n., 44, 
91n., 109 n., 114 n., 336 
Dart, James, 16 n., 339, 340* 
Dartmouth, 3rd Earl of. See under 
Legge 

Davis, Samuel, 173 n., 175, 184 n., 336 
Decaen, —, 133 and n. 

Declaratory Act, the. See India Acts 
and Bills, of 1788 
Delira Dun, 212 n. 

Delhi, 242 

Devaynes, William, 4 n., 13, 26 and n., 
2% 43, 45, 62 and n., 80, 109 n., 
114 n., 130 n., 336, 338 
Diego Garcia, 48 n. 

Dissenters, the, 189 
Diu, 104 

Dorset House, 19 
Dosses, the, 283 and n., 285 
Downing Street, 19 
Doyle, Sir John, 229 
Dudley, John, 1st Earl and 4th Vis¬ 
count Dudley and Ward, 269 
Dudley, Lord Sandon, 339 
Duncan, Jonathan, 178 
Dundas, Henry, 1st Viscount Melville, 

5 and n., 6, 7, 10, 13, 14, 15, 19, 28, 
31 and n., 34 and n., 35, 36, 94, 95, 
113, 114, 115, 116, 118, 119, 121, 
122, 123, 124, 125 and n., 129, 131, 
132, 125, 140, 141, 143 n„ 153, 159 
and n., 166, 181, 198, 201 and n., 
206, 217, 275, 285, 300, 301, 303 n., 
304, 338 ; and the syat em of 
“ previous communication ”, 20,21 
and n., 22; encourages Atkinson, 
26 and n.; drafts India bills, 26-27, 

37 ; and the new Board, 34-35 ; 
and East India patronage, 35-36, 
41-13, 63, 69-70, 92-93; and the 
Arcot interest, and debts, 36-41, 

50; and Indian appointments, 
41- 43, 63, 69-70, 92-93; and the 
reform of the Company, 43-45; 
and financial policy, 45-47,106-07; 


' Dundas, Henry— (continued) 

and European nations in the East, 
47-49, 87-89, 100-03; and the 
prospective abolition of the Direc¬ 
tors’ political powers, 47-49 and 
n., 49-51 ; and Indian trade, 47-48, 
71-77, 105-11 ; and British sov¬ 
ereignty in India, 48-49 and n.; 
and the Secret Board, 51 ; and the 
impeachment of Hastings, 52-53 ; 
and the Company’s army, 54-59, 
89-91 ; and the East India 
interests, 36-41, 53-54, 60 and n., 
60-64 ; and the struggle for the 
Declaratory Act, 54-60; ascen¬ 
dancy over tho India House, 60-63 ; 
and East India budgets, 64-65, 78 ; 
and external policy and the Indian 
states, 65-69, 87-S9, 100-03, 106- 
07; and tho Bengal Permanent 
Settlement, 69 ; and cabinet rank, 
70; and the Company’s future, 
71-77; friendship with Scott, 
71-72, 91-92, 97-100 and n. ; and 
Charter negotiations and Act, 
77-78 and n., 70 ; in charge of the 
war department, 77 ; and the 
Company’s shipping, 80-87, 107- 
11; and the war against France, 
87-89, 100-03 ; and Bosanquet’s 
attack on Scott, 96-100 and n.; 
and the financing of Wellesley’s 
imperial policy, 106-07 ; and the 
private traders and India-built 
shipping, 107-11 ; ill-hcalth and 
resignation, 111 ; summary, 111-12 
and n. See also "India Act and Bill 
of Pitt ; Governor-Generalship, 
the ; East India Company, trade 
of, finances of, shipping of, the; 
Private trade with India; Board 
of Control, the ; Court of Directors, 
the; Home government, tho; 
Presidents of tho Board, the ; 
Pitt, W.; Scott, D, ; East India 
interests, the 

Dundas, Robert Saunders, 2nd Vis¬ 
count Melville, 17, 18, 184, 205, 
206, 210 and n., 238, 261 and n., 
267, 26r , 338; President of the 
Board, 153 ; character and general 
policy, 153 64 ; and the Company’s 
finances, 154-56, 178-80 ; and tho 
American East India trade, 156-58; 
religious policy, 158-60,102-65 and 
n.; and - the Vellore mutiny, 
160-62, 168-69; reorganises the 
Board, 165-G8; and the Madras 
army revolt, 169-75; rind external 
policy and the Indian stale.-;, 
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as, Robert Saunders—( continued) 
175-77; and renewal of the 
Charter, 181-83; summary, *80. 
See also Board of Control, the; 
Bosanquct, J. ; Court of Directors, 
the ; East India Company, trade 
of, finances of, the; Grant, C., 
sen.; Home government, the; 
Pre sidents of the Board, the 
Dunlo, Lord, 122 

Duntzfcld & Co., 97, 99 and n., 100 
Dutch East India Company, the, 4S and 
n. See also Holland and tho East 


East, the, 1, 23, 114, 230, 233, 288 
East, J., 286 n. 

Eastern Archipelago, tho, 230-35 
Eastern Seas, the, 67, 116 
East India Agency Houses, the, 5, 6, 
107, 110, 181 and n., 193 and n., 
243, 277-78 and n., 281, 282. See 
al*o East India Company, trade of, 
the ; Private trade with India 
East India Association of Liverpool, the, 
288 and n. 

East India Company, the— 
Administration of territories. 69, 
161-62 and n., 200-04, 211-12, 
244-45 and n., 245-49, 264, 266, 
287, 289, 291, 295. See also 
Bengal; Madras, administration of 
Army of, 6, 51-59, 89-91, 92, 94, !04, 
160, 168-75, 197, 199, 204, 263 
China trade of, 82 and n., 230-35, 
263, 287, 288 and n., 289, 291. 302. 
See also Charter of the East India 
Company, 1833, the 
Commerce and trade of, 8, 33. 46, 57, 
63, 65, 70, 71-77, 78, 79, 83, 
105-11, 106, 107-17, 119-20, 130, 
142. 150. 156-58, 178-80, 181-92 
and n., 193, 194, 243, 250-§l, 
262-63, 287, 294, 295, 302, 303 
and n. 

Dividend of, 2 and n„ 77, 302 and u. 
Educational policy of, 125-30, 159 
and n., 191, 245-49, 304 
Establishments of, 12, 111, 113, 128, 
197, 262 

Finances of, 3, 31. 32, 45-47, 65, 88, 
105-11, 120, 123 25. 126, 131, 138, 
142, 148, 152-53 and n., 154-56, 
175, 178 SO, 181-92, 199, 247, 249, 
262-63, 288, 295, 302, 303 
Governorships of, 9,14, 73, 74,260 n. t 
275, 290—91. See also Governor- 
Gcneraiship, the, Madras, Bombay, 
Governor of 

Indian appointments of, 150, 162, 
185, 195, 251-54, 304 and n. See 


East India Company, the— (continued) 
also Governor-Generalship, the ; 
Madras ; Bombay, Governor of 

Indian debts of, 45-47, 65, 66, 104, 
123, 138, 142, 149, 153 and n., 
154-50, 178-80, 220 n., 262, 288 n., 
302, 303 and n. 

Indian Governments of, 3,8,11, 13 n., 

22, 23, 31, 33, 41, 45. 51, 70, 73, 
78, 88,105, 111, 118,129,130, 13S, 
150, 155, 166,185,186, and n., 188, 
194, 199, 207, 219, 220, 221, 223, 
224, 229, 242, 247, 260, 262, 264, 
266, 267, 268, 272, 278, 285 and n., 
295, 299, 303 and n., 304. See also 
Bengal, Bombay, Madras, Govern¬ 
ment of 

Investment of, 12, 46, 47, 48, 105 and 
n., 106, 107, 124 and i... 126, 154, 
155, 175, 178-80, 216, 303 and n. 

Monopoly and privileges of, 8, 76, 
142, 216, 262, 287. See also 
Charter of the East India Company, 
tho 

Naval eermco of, 8. 1 5 

Revenues of, 48, 57, 65, 71 and n., 77 
and n., 78, 153 and n., 178-80, 
220 n., 246 and n., 288, 292, 295, 
303 and n. 

Sales of, 154-55 and n., 156, 178-80 

Shipping of, 11, 56, 76, 77, 78-79 and 
n., SO-82 and n., 83, 84, 85, 86, 87, 
8S, 94, 95, 96, and n., 99, 100, 
107-11, 112-17; 131, 155-50, 278 
and n. See also East India 
Interests ; Shipping interest, tho 

See zlso Board of Control, the; 
Charter of the East India Company, 
the; Court of Directors, the; 
General Court of Propric tors, the ; 
Govcrnor-Gc' ralship, tho; Home 
government, the; India stock ; 
Presidents of the Board, the ; and 
passim 

East India House, the, 1 and n., 2-22, 

23, 24, 25, 20, 35, 38 n., 39 n., 16, 

51, 63, 70. 71, 74, 76, 77, 80, and n., 
87, 92, 93,96ii., 100 and a., 105,107, 
109, 114, 124, 134, 141, 143, 1 !7, 

152, 154, 157, 160, 167, 16S, 172, 

178. 181, 182, 185, 192, 193, 199, 

202, 206, 207, 211, 216, 234, 243, 

;M7- 258, 260, 261, 262, 263, 204, 

265, 266, 276, 277, 286, 287, 288, 

291, 293. 294, 300, 301, 302 

— Departments of, 10, 17, 18, 21- 22— 
Accountant, 1, 44 —Auditor, 17 
and n., 44 —Examiner, 1,11 u., 16, 
17 and n.. 18, 19, 20, 35, 211, 247, 
264,265—Foreign and Commercial, 
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East India House, the— (< continued ) 

17 n.—Military, 17 and n., 20 — 
Secret, 11, 200— Secretary, 1, 9, 
16, 17 n., 18, 19, 20 —Treasurer, 
3 n. 

East India House, the, Officers of, 74, 
141, 167. See Appendix III 

— Treasury of, 106, 125, 149, 154-56, 
175, 178-80, 184, 199, 302 

East India interests, the : ( 1) in Parlia¬ 
ment, 23, 24, 25, 29, 30, 34, 52, 58, 
64 and n., 92 n., 114 and n., 129, 
132, 139-40, 151 and n., 153 n„ 
154 and n., 180 and n., 187, 190 n., 
193 and n., 217 and n., 222 and n., 
237, 250 and n., 263 and n., 264, 
274 and n., 285-87, 299-300; 
City interest, 263 and n., 190 and 
n.; City and Shipping interest, 23, 
25, 29, 59, 64, 139-40, 151 and n. ; 
Company interest, 23, 24, 114 n., 
115 and n., 129 and n., 137 and n., 
151 and n., 153 n., 180 n., 190 and 
n., 193, 208, 217 n., 222 n., 237 n„ 
250 n., 251 and n., 26? and n., 274 
and n., 285 and n., 286 and n., 294, 
300; Indian interest, 23, 24, 29, 
41, 59, 60, 61, 114 n., 129 and n., 
139-40, 151 and n., 153 n., 180 n., 
190 n., 193 n., 217 n., 222 n., 237n., 
274 n., 285 and n., 286 and n., 
300. See also Appendix 1, IT, 
IV 

East India interests, the; (2) in the 
East India House, 5, 7, 23, 24, 25, 
174, 193 and n., 242, 277; City 
interest, 25, 27, 42, 47, 53, 62 and 
r.., 91 and n., 95, 109 and n., 277, 
278 and n., 286, 294 ; City and 
Shipping interest, 5, 8, 23, 25, 61, 
62 and n., 243, 244 and n.; Com¬ 
pany interest, 23, 24; Indian 
interest, 5, 8, 23, 24, 28, 29, 42, 43, 
44, 48, 52, 53, 61 and n., 62, 71, 
74 n., 83, 85, 91 and n.. 94, 108, 
109 and n., Ill, 243, 253, 277, 
278 and n., 281, 282, 291 ; Private 
Trade interest, 5, 8, 193 and n., 
237, 243, 244 and n., 247, 252 
and n., 263, 277, 278, 281, 291 ; 
Shipping interest, 5n., 6, 24, 62 
and n., 70, 80 and n., 81 and n.. 85, 
95, 96, 9/, 108, 110. 112, 113, 116, 
(18, 119, 127, 131, 140. 243, 278 
and n., 286,303 ; iho New Shipping 
interest, 82 and n., 83, 84, 85, 86; 
the 01-1 Shipping inter* >t, 82 and n., 
83, 84, 85, 80, 87, 90, 91, 94, 95, 96, 
100, 109. See Appendix I, 
III, IV 
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East Indiamen, the, 79, 83, 87, 88, 96 
East Indians, the. See East India 
interests, the ; Nabobs, the 
East Indies, the, 31, 49, 185, 280 
Eden, William, 1st Baron Auckland, 32, 

48 n., 49, 74, 152, 178, 188 n. 
Edinburgh, 30 n., 72, 182 and n. 
Edinburgh Review , the, 163 
Edmonstone, Neil Benjamin, 7, 252 n., 
282 n., 336 

Education in English, 159 and n. >S'ce 
also E'^st India Company, Educa¬ 
tional policy of, the 
Egypt, 101 and n. 

Ellenborough, 2nd Baron. See under 
Law 

Ellice, Russell, 278 n., 336 

Elliot, Sir Gilbert, 1st Earl of Minto, 

70 n., 152. 164, 165, 170, 175, 176 
and n., 177 and n., 178, 196, 201, 
202, 213, 230, 300, 338 ; appointed 
President, 144 ; and negotiations 
for tho Governor-Generalship, 144— 

50 ; relations with the Chairmen 
and the Directors, 145-50 and n.; 
appointed Governor-General, 149 
and n. See also Board of Control, 
the, Court of Directors, the, Homo 
government, the. Presidents of tho 
Board, tho 
Elliot, Hugh, 196 
Elont, —, 232, 233 

Elphinstone, Mountstuart, 222, 249, 
252,254,260,275 

Elphinstone, William Fullarton, 7, 54, 

60 n., 62 n., 91 n., 95,98 n., 100,140. 
148 n., 149,160,161 n., I64n., 171, 
172 n., 174 and n., 183 n., 191 n. 
196, 217, 220, 227 n., 232, 244, 
252 n., 336, 338 

England, 23, 24, 26, 47, 69, 88, 94, 96. 

98, 99, 109, 111, 115, 124, 128, 131, 
134, 135, 140, 141, 142, 143, 144, 
153 n., 154, 160, 162, 170, 171, 172, 
174, 178, 181, 182, 185, 214, 222, 
229, 243, 251, 252, 258, 263, 268, 
276, 277, 288, 289, 299, 300, 302, 
303 

English College at Calcutta, the, 248 
English languago, the, 246 and n., 247, 
248 

Erskine, Thomas, 58 
Euphrates, the, 10i, 269 
Europe, 79, 103, 105, 106 and n., 107, 
155, 156, 157, 179 n., 193 n., 212, 
227,231,250,299 

Evangelical Clergy and Laity, the, 158, 
159, 191. See also (lapham Scot, 
tho; Saints, the 
Ewer, Walter, 62 n., 336 
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265. See also Appendix III, East 
India House, Departments of, the 
Exeter, 75 


Fagol, Baron, 232 
Eairlio & Co., 90 n. 

Falck. —, 233, 234 
Farington, Diary of, 146 n. 
l’arquhar, Sir Robert Townsend, 336 
Fawcett, Henry, 194 n. 

Fenton’s Hotel, St. James’s Street, 280 
Fergusson & Co., 277 n. 

Fergusson, Robert, 278, 282, 285 and n., 
293, 336 

Finkenstein, Treaty of, 175 
Finlay, Kirkman, i82 n. 

Fiotts John, 82, 83 

Fiscal, of Manila, the, 97, 99 

Fitzhugh, Thomas, 53, 60 n., 61 n., 336 

Fletcher, Sir Henry, 24, 26, 336, 338 

Floyer, Mrs., 6 

Forbes & Co.. 243 

Forbes, Sir Charles, 250, 286 n. 

Forbes, .John, 278, 282 n„ 284 n., 285 n., 
336 

Foreign Office, the, 230, 261, 267 n. 
Foreign trade with India. Sec Private 
trade 

Fort William, College of, 125-30 
Fox, Charles James, 23-25, 26, 27, 28. 
29, 30, 31, 34, 39, 41, 47 n., 58, 04, 
80 n., I 44,145 and n., 147, 148 and 
n., 149, 150, 152, 153, 206 
Foxites, the, 28, 29, 30. Sec also 
Whigs, the Foxito 

France and the East, 47 and n., 48 and 
n., 49, 55, 56, 66, 67 and n., 79, 88 
and n., 89, 97, 100-03, 104. 106, 
113,114,116, 133, and n.. 136,138, 
143, 155 and n.. 176, 170 and n., 
177, 179, 197, 198 

Francia, Sir Philip, 28, 80 u., 32, 33, 65, 
68, 78, 143, 145 and n. 

Frankland, William, 194 n. 

Fraser, Simon, 62 n., 91 n., 109 n., 
114 n, 336 

Free Mariners, the, 15 
Free Merchants, the, 15 
Fremantle, William, 230 
French East India Company, the. See 
France and the East 
* rench Revolution, the, 67 
French Revolutionary War, the, 77, 79, 
f 83, 84. 101-03, 290 
Fullarton, William, 68 

Cange;,, the. 198, 218 
General A sembly of the Church of 
Scotland, the, 189 


General Committee of Public Instruc¬ 
tion, the, 246 and n., 2-18, 249, 
290 n. See also East India Com¬ 
pany, the. Educational policy of 
General Court of Proprietors, the, 
constitution and powers, I, 2, 4; 
meetings, 2 and n.; procedure. 3 ; 
opposition to Fox’s bills, 24 ; and 
Pitt’s India Bill, 27, 31, 33; 
opposes the Ministry, 50, 51, 53, 
57 ; groups in, 83, 219 and n.; 
and Company’s shipping, S4, 86 ; 
and attack on Scott 98-100 and 
n.; and Private trade, 110 and n., 
243, 250; and Wellesley, 147 and 
n.; and Christian missions, 159, 
160, 163 ; and the Charter, 184, 
185, 186, 291, 292, 293, 296; and 
the attack on Amherst. 2c 6, 258 ; 
decline of, 286-87, and pasc< m. See 
also Court of Directors, the ; East 
India interests, tho (2) 

General elections, the Parliamentary, 
(1784) 29, 30, 34, 36, 38 n.. 40; 
(1790) 64, 70, 92 n. ; (1796) 92 n.; 
(1802) 129 and n., 131 and n. ; 
(1806) 151 and n., 153 and n. ; 
(1807) 154; (1812) 187; (1818) 
222 and u.; (1820) 237 and n. : 
(1826) 263 and n.. (1630) 286 and 
n., 299; (1831) 285 and n.. 286 
and n., 299; (1832) 285 and n., 
286 and n., 299; (1784-1812) 

151 n. 

George III, King, 1, 52, 64, 111, 112 
George IV, King, 145, 177, 178, 216 n., 
21>8, 229, 239, 252, 257, 269 
Gladstone, John, 182 n., 288 
Glasgow, 75, 182 and n., 289 n. 

Goa, 104 

Goderich. Viscount, 261 
Golding, Edward, 114 n., 166 n. 
Governor-Generalship, the, 14, 32, 33, 
41-43, 61, 70, 92, 93 and n., 107, 
121, 130, 134 140, 141, 142, 143, 
144-50, 162, 164, 176, 177, 191, 
212 n., 218, 221, 222, 223, 225, 
226, 228-30, 238-40, 246, 249, 
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